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INTRODUCTION: AN HISTORICAL APPROACH 


Guy S. MEtTRAUx 


In tracing the origins of educational travel, the historian realizes that he must 
go back to the days of the Roman Republic, and he soon becomes aware of 
the fact that educational travel is related to various aspects of social life and 
that it has had an impact on social and economic development through the 
resultant diffusion of techniques and ideas. Moreover, he sees educational 
travel as a pattern that has evolved to meet changing climates of opinion, 
and that, as an apparently stable way to achieve certain purposes, it has, in 
reality, responded to various types of motivations. When he examines this 
movement in its contemporary setting, he is confronted by a complex subject 
which involves large numbers of people and an elaborate administrative set- 
up. The purpose of this paper is to try to describe briefly the development of 
educational travel in Western history in its broadest social and cultural 
context, and to show succinctly this movement in its contemporary setting.! 

The expression ‘educational travel’ involves two concepts: the adjective 
suggesting the acquisition of knowledge and the noun implying the dynamic 

process of migration. Both terms belong to two separate aspects of social orga- 

nization; yet put together they are meaningful and used quite currently. The 
historian, however, should seek to place ‘educational travel’ in its proper social 
and cultural context and extract from its historical development its significance 
as a socially sanctioned way of achieving certain purposes. 

Education implies for its development an elaborate social organization, a 
system of cultural values to be transmitted, a specialized personnel and insti- 
tutions, as well as strong personal motivations. Migration, likewise, presupposes 
well-defined motivations, organization, resources and persons. If a society 
becomes conscious of the need for knowledge, skills or techniques that it does 
not possess, one way to acquire them is by resorting to temporary emigration 
tosuch areas as do possess them. Since it cannot migrate in corpore it is easier to 
encourage selected members of the group to go out to other groups where 
such knowledge is available and bring it back. It is at this point that education 
and migration coincide.? 

In the paper I wrote for the Social Science Council in New York, I defined 
educational travel as a social process of acquiring knowledge of an intellectual 


1. This article is partly based on the work of the author, Exchange of Persons: The Evolution of Cross-Cultural 
Education (Social Sci Research Council, Pamphlet No. 9; New York, June 1952), 53 pp. For suggestions 
concerning educational travel in the Orient see David G. Mandelbaum, ‘Comments’, Journal of Social Issues, 
1956, vol. 12, pp. 45-51. 

2. The importation of teachers and materials (books, journals, audio-visual devices, etc.) is also a way of compen- 
sating for the lack of knowledge in isolated areas. Contemporary educational travel is paralleled by significant 
efforts to increase the flow of educational materials across frontiers. 
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or technical nature, under institutionalized conditions, outside one’s own social] 
and cultural environment.! This definition is only useful to the extent that jt 
expresses the ambivalent character of educational travel which transcends the 
complex social patterns of ‘education’ and ‘migration’. 

Educational travel constitutes a pattern which has been remarkably persistent 
in Western history, and in the last one hundred years has been undergoing 
far-reaching changes which have increased its cultural and social significance, 
It has fulfilled two functions: the first which can be described as ‘traditional’ 
was to facilitate the acquisition of knowledge outside one’s own environment; 
the second, and more recent, was to make use of educational travel to achieve 
socio-political and economic goals related to a certain climate of opinion to 
be achieved in international relations. These two functions overlap a good deal 
and, as we shall see, do not necessarily coincide. 

The history of the transmission of ideas and techniques between complex 
civilizations is a subject that historians are beginning to study in detail. The 
role played by educational travel in this process can be more fully assessed once 
further documentary materials are brought to light.? Accordingly, in this 
general survey, the illustrations given of its main aspects at various periods 
of Western history do not represent the total picture of educational travel 
and should be assessed within their historical contexts. 


The primary function of educational travel was the acquisition of knowledge 
and is best exemplified in the days of the Roman Republic when young men 
went to Greece to study literature, philosophy and the arts. In the learned 
atmosphere of Greek cities, under teachers who had themselves worked under 
the great philosophers, the young men found the proper training that Rome at 
that time did not provide. What they learnt in Greece they brought back to 
Rome and contributed to the continuance of the Hellenistic tradition. Later, 
under the Empire, Greek teachers came to Rome and founded schools s0 
that it was no longer necessary for Roman youths to leave the city for educa- 
tional purposes. 

After the downfall of the Empire and until the foundation of medieval 
universities, the movement of educational travel is difficult to isolate from 
the great migrations, the displacement of the political and religious centres, 
and the social changes that took place under the impact of Christianity. 
However, there was considerable educational travel in connexion with the 
diffusion of Christianity, through the founding of monasteries and the educa- 
tional efforts of Charlemagne. 

Much more important from our point of view is the foundation of the great 


1, G. S. Métraux, op. cit., p. 1. Another definition was given recently: ‘Cross-cultural education is the reciprocal 
process of learning and adjustment that occurs when individuals sojourn for educational purposes in a society 
that is culturally foreign to them, normally returning to their own society after a limited period. At the societal 
level, it is a process of cultural diffusion and change, involving temporary ‘‘exchange of persons’’ for training 
and experience.’ M. Brewster Smith, ‘Cross-Cultural Education as a Research Area’, Journal of Social Issues, 
1956, Vol. 12, p. 3. 

. An outstanding example of description and analysis of a chapter in the history of transmission of ideas and 
techniques is to be found in Joseph Needham, Science and Civilisation in China (Cambridge, 1954), Vol. |, 
Chap. VII, ‘Conditions of Travel of Scientific Ideas and Techniques between China and Europe’, pp. 150-248. 

. Lloyd W. Daly, ‘Roman Study Abroad’, American Journal of Philology, 1950, Vol. 71, pp. 40-58. Athens was 
the foremost centre for Roman study abroad, although Rhodes, Pergamos and other centres were equally 
important. Alexandria played a considerable role in educational travel at that period. Cicero, Cesar, Horace, 
Ovid studied in Greece. See, inter alia, Thomas Woody, Life and Education in Early Societies (New York, 1949); 
Chap. XIX, ‘From Provincial to Cosmopolitan Culture’, passim ; also John W. H. Walden, The Universities 
of Ancient Greece (New York, 1909); also the studies of Professor Marrou of Paris on ‘Education in Antiquity’. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION 


centres of learning in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to which students 
came from all over Europe. The concept of the university as an institution 
developed from the concentration around the teachers of students who created 
a special way of life and who received special privileges from the authorities.’ 

In certain universities, such as Paris, students were housed in colleges known 
then as ‘nations’. This localization of learning was one of the characteristic 
features of medieval education. Thus Pariswas known for its faculty of theology, 
Orleans and Bologna for Roman law, Salerno for medicine, etc. As Miss Helen 
Waddell has shown in her book Wandering Scholars 1927, students seeking profi- 
ciency in several disciplines travelled from university to university. Another 
feature of medieval higher education was the practice of awarding scholar- 
ships to deserving students who could not afford the cost of an education. 
These scholarships, provided by wealthy men, were to become one of the 
most widely accepted means to encourage study and played a key role in the 
development of educational travel. 

With the establishment of more universities throughout Europe in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the need to travel away from one’s 
own country lessened considerably. Basic teaching in the medieval curriculum 
became readily available and was, moreover, undergoing great changes under 
the stimulus of the Renaissance. With the Renaissance, however, educational 
travel took on importance as learning found new sources in the study of the 
humanities. The ferment of thought led to the foundation of academies and 
centres of discussion (such as the Platonic Academy of Marsiglio Ficino) and 
the presence of humanists in certain centres, such as Florence, Cambridge, 
Basle, etc., brought together scholars from all parts of Europe. 

By evolving a liberal concept of education conducive to the good life, the 
humanists injected in educational travel a new motivation, making it an 
integral feature of the curriculum in liberal education. Travel became almost 
an end in itself designed to complement the process of acquiring an education, 
It enabled young people, said Montaigne, ‘to bring back the characteristics 
of those nations and their manner of living, and to rub and file our wits against 
those of others’.2 This idea appears to be entirely new in the formal training of 
youth ;3 but since the Renaissance it has become one of the prime causes for 
educational travel. It reflects two concepts: the usefulness of knowing other 
nations and their ways of life, and of testing one’s own comportment in differ- 
ent environments. Educational travel motivated by this idea was highly 
important throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when it 
culminated in the ‘Grand Tour’, a period following formal training during 
which young men travelled fairly leisurely through Europe and, especially, 
in Italy. Much student travel today is motivated by the belief that experience 
abroad is the final test, or the logical outcome, of formal training. 

The significant aspect of this type of educational travel is that although 
connected with an educational process, it is no longer tied up with formal 
training in a specific discipline undergone at a centre of learning abroad 
especially selected for this purpose. It developed in societies that had established 


1. See Charles H. Haskins, The Rise of Universities (New York, 1923), p. 13; also his The Renaissance of the Twelfth 
Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 390; Marie Waxin, Statut de l’étudiant étranger dans son développement 
historique (Amiens, 1939), passim. 

2. The Essays of Montaigne (translation by George B, Ives; Cambridge, Mass., 1925), Vol. I, p. 205. Italics mine. 

3. It is possible that a detailed analysis of Roman study abroad might show similar considerations. 

4. E. S. Bates, Touring in 1600: A Study in the Development of Travel as a Means of Education (London, rg9r1); 
also R. S. Lambert, ed., Grand Tour: A Journey in the Tracks of Aristocracy (London, 1935). 
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educational standards and did not need to draw specialized knowledge from 
abroad. It is a fact that the ‘Grand Tour’ was fashionable in those countries 
that had reached the highest iiterary, philosophical and scientific development 
(France, Great Britain, Germany). However, regions still in the periphery of 
Europe from the point of view of cultural development, such as the American 
colonies at that period or Russia of Peter the Great, sent their young men to 
Europe to acquire specialized knowledge essential for the economic, social and 
cultural development of their countries, but did not indulge in the fashionable 
‘Grand Tour’ as such. This concept that travel experience was a necessary 
complement to liberal education came to justify much student travelling in 
later periods. 

During the nineteenth century educational travel in the two forms described 
above was considerably intensified. The development of communications made 
travel more accessible to more people and the opening of tourist facilities 
throughout Europe were an incentive. Such travel was perhaps less adven- 
turous than in the eighteenth century, but it did not lack in educational values, 
Young men travelling during vacations in Italy, Switzerland and France 
became familiar figures in literature. At the same time, however, as a conse- 
quence of the demand for specialized technical knowledge created by scientific 
and technical progress achieved since the Industrial Revolution, a considerable 
number of young men came to work in certain fields of knowledge that were 
particularly well taught in Europe. These centres were endowed with labora- 
tories, libraries and teaching personnel that could not yet be duplicated 
elsewhere. The students applied their new knowledge at home and became 
teachers in centres of learning thereby created. A good illustration of this is 
the development of medical science in the United States. Until the end of the 
nineteenth century the United States depended on Europe for the training of 
its medical personnel. Young American doctors studied at medical schools at 
Leyden, Edinburgh, London and later at Vienna, Munich and Paris, bringing 
back medical techniques which led to the formation of great American medical 
centres.1 In turn, in the middle of the twentieth century, European doctors 
travelled to the United States to study in these centres?. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century there occurred in educational 
travel a new development which was to be significant in later years. Both in 
Japan and China, there was a real desire for modernization (equated at that 
period with Westernization) and a large number of young people went to 
Europe and America to acquire the techniques that would make it possible. 
This aspect of educational travel, which carried with it the desire to change 
the social and cultural basis of these societies, was fully recognized in the 
United States, and is best illustrated by the policy of Theodore Roosevelt 
who in 1909 directed the remission of a portion of the Boxer Indemnity Fund 
to the Chinese Government with the stipulation that scholarships would be 
established to bring Chinese students to America. In his message to Congress, 


1. See Richard H. Shryock, The Development of Modern Medicine: An Interpretation of the Social and Scientific 
Factors Involved (New York, 1947) especially Chap. X, ‘The Influence of French Medicine in Europe and 
America’, and Chap. XII, ‘Modern Medicine in Germany, 1830-1880’. 

. The historical development of medicine in the United States illustrates the steps suggested by an historian 
to describe the travel of techniques and ideas from centres of high development to outlying areas of lesser 
development. These steps were as follows: (a) reception from high development centre; (b) attendance at 
centre of high development (educational travel, from our point of view); (c) dependence on centre of high 
development; (d) self-maintenance. See description of this process in Dixon R. Fox, Ideas in Motion (New 
York, 1935), Chap. I, ‘Civilization in Transit’, pp. 3-36 passim. 
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the President said: ‘This nation should help in every practicable way in the 
education of the Chinese people, so that the vast and populous Empire of 
China may gradually adapt itself to modern conditions. One way of doing 
this is by promoting the coming of Chinese students to this country and making 
it attractive to them to take courses at our universities and higher education 
institutions.’ A significant condition for applying for fellowships was that 
students should specialize in technical subjects (e.g., industrial arts, agricul- 
ture, mechanical engineering, mining, physics and chemistry, railway engi- 
neering and administration, architecture, etc.). Other subjects (for about 
20 per cent of the students) were law and public administration.* 

The traditional educational travel was thus widened to include the encour- 
agement of cultural change in areas that remained outside the main stream 
of technical development and progress which had swept through Europe and 
America during the nineteenth century. This pattern in educational travel, 
which was concerned with the general welfare of the countries involved rather 
than the personal development of individual students, culminated in various 
technical assistance programmes that were set up after World War II.® 

Out of this new concept of educational travel concerned with the general 
welfare of a country developed yet another, and one that has dominated the 
position with regard to such travel today. As we have seen above, Montaigne 
believed that it would be desirable for a young man to learn ‘the characteris- 
tics of those nations and manners of living’. At the end of the nineteenth 
century Cecil Rhodes established a fund for fellowships, which has thereafter 
borne his name, to give young men from the British Empire, the United States 
and Germany the opportunity to study at Oxford. Although formal training in 
specified disciplines was one feature of these scholarships, the more important 
purpose was to instil in these scholars the realization of their common stake 
in life and in the destiny of their countries. The feeling of mutual understanding 
and good will created among these young men would, in turn, contribute to 
the hegemony of Anglo-American civilization. In the mind of the founder, 
the purely educational results of such fellowships were secondary to the greater 
political and economic goal that he had championed. As it turned out, the 
ambition of Cecil Rhodes was not fulfilled in the manner he had hoped: the 
cause of Anglo-American hegemony was dependent on other factors, But his 
plan to grant a liberal education in the Oxford tradition to young men from 
the far ends of the English-speaking world was carried out with great success.‘ 

However, this motivation for educational travel, which transcended the 
simple quest for knowledge and was meant to create a climate of mutual 
understanding and good will among students of varying backgrounds, became 
one of the primary reasons for the promotion of international travel in the 
years preceding World War I and after. About 1910 Nicholas Murray Butler 
and Elihu Root had persuaded Andrew Carnegie to set up a special foundation 


U.S. House of Representatives, Remission of a Portion of the Chinese Indemnity: Message from the President 


of the United States..., 60th Congress, 2nd session, House Doc, No, 1275 (1909), p. 6. 

‘The Remission of a Portion of the Chinese Indemnity’, American Journal of International Law, 1909, Vol.3 , 
456. 

For a description of the place of educational travel within the structure of cultural change under technical 
assistance programmes, see Margaret Mead, ed., Cultural Patterns and Technical Change (Paris, Unesco, 1953), 
Chap. II, ‘The International Setting of Technical Change’. 

See inter alia, W. T. Stead, ed., The Last Will and Testament of Cecil John Rhodes (London, 1902); George 
R. Parkin, The Rhodes Scholarships (Boston, 1912); Frank Aydelotte, The American Rhodes Scholarships: A 
Review of the First Forty Years (Princeton, 1946). 
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for the promotion of peace. This foundation, known as the Carnegie Endoyw. 
ment for International Peace, had as one of its functions that of finding ways 
to ‘cultivate friendly feelings between the inhabitants of different countries and 
to increase the knowledge and understanding of each other of the several 
nations’, 

During the war a highly effective propaganda stressed the community 
of interests among the Allied powers and considerable effort was made to 
assist war-devastated areas, both materially and spiritually. After the war, 
this spirit of good will led to the establishment of international governmental 
and non-governmental organizations for the promotion of international 
education.” Most of the organizations included primary and secondary school. 
children in their programmes of educational! travel. An illustration of the aims 
of such organizations is the following quotation from a publication of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation: ‘Foreign travel has always 
been regarded as one of the indispensable aids to the training and education 
of youth. Today, however, school travel is assigned a new and special role—that 
of contributing to the ‘rapprochement’ between nations. It is generally 
recognized that school children who are sent on visits to foreign countries are 
given an opportunity not only of improving their knowledge of a foreign 
language but also of coming into contact with another civilization and of 
establishing personal bonds of friendship which will ultimately contribute to th 
developmen: of a spirit of goodwill and understanding between peoples.’ 

It is in this climate of opinion that the terms ‘student exchange’ and ‘student 
interchange’ became generally accepted to describe educational travel. It 
led to a series of bilateral agreements among nations designed to increase 
cultural relations in which actual ‘exchange’ of students was quite prominent. 
By 1929 there were in Europe alone over 700 private and official organizations 
which in one way or another promoted cultural relations and student 
exchanges.* 

After World War II, the promotion of educational travel to develop mutual 
understanding and good will continued to be one of the primary motivations 
for the donation of fellowships for study abroad. The purpose of many scho- 
larships awarded by the United States Government is stated as follows: 
‘Awards are made to increase mutual understanding between the peoples of 
the U.S.A. and the peoples of other countries.’* 

A derivative purpose of the pattern described above is the promotion of 
exchanges of students and other persons with the intention of influencing 
their political views and thereby modifying the climate of opinion in their 
native lands. This has been particularly true of certain programmes organized 


1. Nicholas Murray Butler, The International Mind: An Argument for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes (New York, 1912), p. 82. 

. Pedro Rossello, Forerunners of the International Bureau of Education (London, ca. 1944-45), 120 pp. 

3. International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, International Understanding through Youth: Interchange 
and Travel of School Pupils (Paris, 1933), p. 11. Italics mine. 

4. International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, University Exchanges in Europe: Handbook of Institutions 
and Measures in all European Countries to Facilitate the Work of Professors, Students and Teachers Abroad 
(Paris, 1929 and several later editions), also available in French and in German. 

5. Unesco, Study Abroad, Vol. VII (1955), A 1567 to A 1572, and A 1574 to A 1577. A 1573 is described as follows: 
‘to enable recipients to undertake graduate study abroad and to become acquainted with other peoples and 
customs, thereby furthering international understanding’. Italics ours. Explaining to the readers of the New 
York Times the activities in student exchanges under the Fulbright Act, Senator Fulbright wrote : .. . the 
purpose of the program is not the advancement of science nor the promotion of scholarship. These are by- 
products of a program whose primary aim is international understanding.’ (J. William Fulbright, ‘Open 
Doors, Not Iron Curtains’, New York Times Magazine, 5 August 1951, p. 18). 
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before World War II and in the late forties. This conception has been described 
as follows: Lasting changes must be brought from within; to stimulate 
and encourage this process requires the utmost tact and understanding. It is 
possible to help along the process of cultural rehabilitation and of democratiza- 
tion by offering services known to be both needed and desired, such as 
exchanges of personnel and materials.! 

The overt use of educational travel to create a climate of opinion favourable 
to world peace, or to implement certain objectives in international relations, 
is considerably removed from its traditional objectives and suggests that 
cross-cultural education as a social institution is highly responsive to changing 
climates of opinion. 

Available evidence of the success of the objectives of educational travel— 
other than the traditional one—that grew out of the two world wars is not 
conclusive. This is true of the politico-social objectives for scholarships estab- 
lished before World War II to promote good will, although it seems certain 
that individual students greatly benefited fromsuchtravel, either by broadening 
their general experience or by acquiring greater proficiency in a foreign 
language.? Also in a recent publication, it has been shown that a group of 
German visitors to the United States did not greatly modify their opinion of 
America, although some changes in attitudes towards their own country were 
noted.’ Further, in evaluating the results achieved by a group of Japanese 
students brought to the United States under official auspices, one finding 
was that a common cause of failure was the conflict between the official 
aims of the programme and the students’ desire to pursue purely academic 
studies.4 A pamphlet published in 1955 emphasized again this discrepancy in 
objectives.* The awareness in responsible circles that such a conflict exists 
in educational travel may lead to the reconsideration of the aims and 
organization of some programmes to bring them closer to the original purpose 
of such travel, that of facilitating the acquisition of knowledge and enabling 
young men to complement their formal training. 


The main features that characterize educational travel today as compared 
to earlier forms show how greatly the pattern has evolved. In recent years 
these features are: (a) the large number of academic and technical personnel 
involved; (b) the existence of special organizations for the promotion and 
availability of a large number of scholarships; (c) the important place of 
studies not connected with the academic pattern in the traditional sense ; 
and (d) its special function of promoting culture contacts and changes. 
These characteristics will be analysed in the other papers reproduced in this 
issue. It will suffice here to say that the very complex nature of cross-cul- 
tural education, the large number of persons involved and its potential 
impact on society have aroused the interest of social scientists who are 
developing an important body of information on all aspects of educational 


Harold E. Snyder, ‘Voluntary Exchanges with Occupied Areas—Why and How?’, Educational and Psycholo- 
gical Measurement, 1949, Vol. 9, No. 3, p. 642. J 
Theodosia Hewlett, ‘A Decade of International Fellowships: A Survey of Impressions of American and Foreign 
Ex-Fellows’, Institute of International Education Bulletin, Series 11, No. 2 (New York, r June 1930). 
Jeanne Watson and Ronald Lippitt, Learning Across Cultures: A Study of Germans Visiting America (Ann 
Arbor, 1955), Chap. 8, ‘Attitude Changes: Summary and Conclusions’, passim. 


Office of the U.S. Secretary of the Army, Evaluation of Jap Student Program, 6 April 1951, p. 7. 
. Committee on Educational Interchange Policy, The Goals of Student Exchange: An Analysis of Goals of Pro- 


grams for Foreign Students (New York, January 1955). 
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travel.! The literature on educational travel is considerable although, unfor. 
tunately, it isa subject that has not been dealt with sufficiently by historians, 

It is probable that studies of the movement as they are being conducted 
now will contribute to a greater understanding of its true functions. They will 
probably result in the reconsideration of certain fundamental aspects of the 
movement by those responsible for its promotion. Inthe meanwhile, educational 
travel will in all likelihood continue as a channel of communication between 
peoples, as a means to acquire knowledge and as a valuable way to complement 
formal training by providing young men with an opportunity to study other 
cultures at first hand. This experience could lead to a reassessment of their 
own cultures and might result in culture changes. Historians and. social 
scientists of the future will be able to assess the significance of the movement 
for our world. 


An inventory of research in cross-cultural education listed at the beginning of 1956 23 projects; for further 
details see M. Brewster Smith, ‘A Perspective for Further Research on Cross-Cultural Education’, Journal of 
Social Issues, 1956, Vol. 12, pp. 56-68. 

U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, A Partial Bibliography Related to 
International Education (Washington, D.C., 1954), 104 pp. A recent sociological study of educational travel 
indicates its complexity and suggests its impact both on the individual and society. More studies of this type 
are needed to assess cross-cultural education in all of its aspects. See John and Ruth Hill Useem, The Western: 
educated Man in India: a Study of his Social Roles and Influence (New York, Dryden Press, 1955, 237 Pp.). 
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I. METHODS AND RESULTS 


CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION AND CULTURAL 
CHANGE 


M. BrewsTER SMITH 


From a cultural point of view, the travelling student or scholar appears as a 
catalyst of change. This metaphor focuses attention from the outset on potential 
consequences of educational exchange that go far beyond direct effects on the 
traveller himself. Such consequences are not to be taken for granted. As 
traditional and widely shared patterns for living, national cultures derive 
momentum from the fact that they are ‘carried’ by vastly larger numbers of 
people than can conceivably engage in educational travel. In proportion to 
the population who stay at home, the 1954 world total of 124,000 foreign 
students as estimated by Unesco! constitutes an insignificant fraction, however 
deeply their experience may have altered them. When circumstances favour 
the spread of their influence to others, however, their potential impact can 
be great. The cultural implications of educational travel lie in their multipli- 
cation and not in the cumulative effects of changes begun during the traveller’s 
visit abroad. Under what circumstances does educational exchange affect 
the majority who never leave their homeland? 

Understanding of the conditions under which multiplication of effects 
can be anticipated is important for social policy, as cultural impact is manifestly 
among the objects of most sponsored programmes of educational exchange. 
In one of the earlier discussions of exchange programmes from a social scientific 
standpoint,” the late anthropologist John F. Embree aptly chose ‘Directed 
Culture Change’ as the sub-title of his perceptive memorandum. Any list 
of programme aims* shows the ambition—fond or realistic—of sponsoring 
agencies to encourage culture change in desired directions. In some recent 
programmes, for example, educational travel is seen as a device for furthering 
social and economic development in the non-industrialized parts of the world. 
The more traditional aims in the context of intercultural relations—promotion 
of international understanding and amity, or of friendship between particular 
countries—envisage modifications in national climates of opinion that also 
require a dissemination of influence, although the concern here is with the 
more ephemeral and superficial aspects of culture. 

The cultural impact of educational exchange also needs scrutiny quite apart 
from whether or not the content of the programme is directed at inducing 
social change. From the standpoint of the individual foreign student, the goals 


Study Abroad VII, 1955-56, p. 36. Paris, Unesco, 1955. 
‘Exchange of Persons: Directed Culture Change.’ Unesco/EXP/WP/1, 14 September 1950, mimeo. Available 
from Unesco. 
. A representative list of programme aims is discussed in The Goals of Student Exchange: An Analysis of Goals 
of Programs for Foreign Students. New York, Committee on Educational Interchange Policy (r East 67th 
Street), January 1955.° 
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of personal development and professional advancement undoubtedly bulk § whick 
larger than the social and political objectives more characteristic of sponsoring f studie 
agencies, and much educational travel still takes place outside officially § place 
sponsored channels. However ‘directed’ the intent of sponsored programmes, § persp' 
moreover, the actual processes of cultural change initiated by educational § study 
travel may diverge from the blueprint in unanticipated ways. Fuller § exten’ 
understanding of the factors and conditions underlying the cultural influence § circu 
of exchange should suggest ways in which the effectiveness of present pro. § likely 
grammes might be increased. analy’ 
To assess the influence of foreign study on cultures, however, is no easy ff and e 
matter. Anthropological studies of culture contact and acculturation have most § total. 
frequently been concerned with the impact of Western civilization on relatively about 
homogenous ‘folk’ societies, often under conditions in which the avenues of § sure t 
contact are quite limited. Even under these favourably restricted circumstances, Alt! 
understanding of the role of intercultural contact in culture change remains § of diff 
somewhat rudimentary.! Anthropologists can offer little precise knowledge of — incom 
the processes whereby one culture influences another, although there are § inforn 
abundant descriptive studies of the end results of acculturative change. § proces 
Moreover, with but few exceptions,? anthropologists, concerned as they are by his 
with analysis of culture patterns, have paid scant attention to the role of the 
individual in acculturation and culture change. 
Educational travel as an occasion of culture contact is much more complex, [ THE HI 
as Bennett’ has recently pointed out, and it poses problems for understanding 
that are correspondingly more difficult. Some of these arise from the complex § Histor 
differences between the home and host national cultures. In order to specify § than \ 
the nature of the relevant culture contact, the parties to the contact have to be § of the 
placed in the elaborate and heterogeneous social structures of modern or § favour 
transitional societies. Social structure also has to be taken into account in f the fol 
assessing the cultural consequences of the contact. Other difficulties follow ‘Chi 
from the ever-multiplying lines of intercultural communication among which f existed 
educational travel forms but a single strand. Amid the tangled influence of § culture 
commerce, tourisme, the mass media of communication, military assignment § there |! 
and the dislocations of war, how are the specific effects of foreign study to be J 4D., a 
isolated and identified? a vari 
No really satisfactory solution to this problem is at hand or in prospect, § theolo; 
since the conditions do not exist for appropriate induced experiments in which ff workec 
the cultural influence of educational exchange might be assessed against a versity 
background in which other potential factors are held constant or are — " spr 
randomized. Given the lack of an ideal approach permitting firm conclusions, Point, 
compromise approaches become necessary, which although not definitive, fF educat 
nevertheless can illuminate the processes underlying cultural effects and and C 
provide the basis for informed guesswork concerning the probable range of § Asia. 
effects in particular cases. Attempts to assess the role of foreign study in culture ‘The 
change have in general sought compromise solutions in one of two directions, ff xt m 
an ins 
£. A sepuenentative recent attempt by anthropogists to develop a framework for the study of acculturation, mp les 
together with references to pertinent anthropological literature, may be found in the report of the Social 8,000. 
Science Research Council Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1953, ‘Acculturation: An Exploratory Formu- were e 
lation’, American Anthropologist, 1954, Vol. 56, pp. 973-1002. 
2. E.g., Homer G. Barnett, Innovation, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. student 
3. John W. Bennett, ‘Cross-Cultural Education Research and the Study of National Acculturation’, in Joseph of fore’ 
B. Casagrande and Thomas Gladwin (editors), Some Uses of Anthropology : Theoretical and Applied. Washington, stud ent 


D.C., Anthropological Society of Washington, 1956. 
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which may be designated broadly as historical and analytical. Historical 
studies tend to sacrifice certainty and exactitude of causal inference so as to 
place the ascertainable facts of presumed relevance in broad and plausible 
perspective. An analysis of the causal links connecting individual foreign 
study and cultural effects, on the contrary, seeks systematic evidence about the 
extent to which these intervening steps are provided for under particular 
circumstances of educational exchange. Since these subsidiary effects are more 
likely to be accessible to exact assessment than is the final resultant, such an 
analytical approach is congenial to social scientists who prefer the more rigorous 
and exact methods of research. It too involves compromise, for estimates of 
total cultural impact, even when they can be based on fuller information 
about the component steps of the process than is likely to be obtained, are 
sure to remain largely conjectural. 

Although the two avenues of approach are likely to appeal to social scientists 
of different persuasions, they are best regarded as complementary rather than 
incompatible. Each tends to correct deficiencies in the other. The most 
informative historical studies, moreover, show an analytical concern with 
process, while quantitative studies of subsidiary effects can in turn be enriched 
by historical sophistication. 


THE HISTORICAL APPROACH 


Historical examples show that cross-cultural education is an older phenomenon 
than we are apt to think; in retrospect there are some clear demonstrations 
of the massive cultural effects that scholarly exchange can bring about under 
favourable circumstances. Mandelbaum draws upon a variety of sources in 
the following broad sketch: 

‘China, India, and Rome were among the civilizations in which there 
existed . . . academic opportunities [for receiving students from other 
cultures for formal training]. To give but one specific example among them, 
there flourished at Nalanda in India, from the fifth to the twelfth centuries 
A.D., a university which accommodated as many as g,000 students and offered 
a varied curriculum, including law, astronomy, philosophy, philology, and 
theology. . . . Both students and teachers at the University of Nalanda 
worked for the spread and continuance of Buddhist doctrines. The uni- 
versity had influence and shared the great success of Buddhist teachers 
in spreading the faith far beyond India. . . . Indeed, from one stand- 
point, the cross-cultural education was highly successful while the intracultural 
education was a great failure. Buddhism died out in India, but flourished 
and continues to flourish in many parts of central, east, and south-east 
Asia. 

‘There was cross-cultural education in China also. A Chinese historical 
text mentions that in the year a.p. 639 the Emperor T’ai Tsung established 
an institute of higher education to which students from the “barbarian 
peoples’” came until the number of such foreign students was more than 
8000. . . . Rome, too, was a centre for cross-cultural education. There 
were even special decrees issued in A.D. 370 which governed the conduct of 
students from Gaul and other outlying provinces. . . . [Long-term effects 
of foreign study might also be found in the case of] El-Azhar in Cairo on 
students from the Levant and—in more recent times—of the Sorbonne on 
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Latin Americans, of German universities on central European students . . _, 
of English universities on Indian students. . . .”! 

The impressive instances of cross-cultural education in the past thus record 
the part played by foreign students in disseminating the achievements of 
world civilizations from their historical centres. Before the advent of printing 
and efficient systems of public communication, the scholarly pilgrim had a 
unique role to play in the spread of high cultures. The travelling scholar was 
an intrinsic feature of the medieval European universities that arose in the 
twelfth century and, during the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance, had a 
large part in creating a common European culture of liberal learning which 
overlay the many national cultures then in the process of divergent 
development.? More recent instances mentioned by Mandelbaum bear 
witness that the cultural importance of educational travel did not cease in 
the day of the book and the learned or technical journal. Perhaps the personal 
tutelage made possible by travel is a proportionately more advantageous 
avenue of diffusion between two cultures than these public media. Cultural 
differences make for difficulties and distortions in communication that are best 
overcome by face-to-face relations over an extended period. 

It would not be wrong here to give ‘cultural’ the traditional meaning 
associated with humanistic scholarship, rather than the highly inclusive sense 
established by modern anthropology. The ‘man of learning’ is custodian of a 
highly specialized part of a total culture. In periods in which a society fosters 
religious or secular institutions of higher education that are primarily devoted 
to the man of learning and his concerns, it is only natural that the primary 
cultural effects of educational travel should appear in the diffusion of learning 
and ‘culture’ inits restricted meaning. The spread and advancement of learning, 
in turn, may of course entail further consequences for entire peoples— 
sometimes in regard to matters as fundamental as the values and underlying 
assumptions about existence that give meaning to a way of life. 

While the pursuit of learning and culture for their own sake as goals and 
embellishments of life persists as one theme in contemporary educational 
travel, a new note enters from the interplay between the industrialized 
West and ‘underdeveloped’ countries that seek the fruits of Western technology 
while they progressively disengage themselves from Western political domi- 
nation. Modern technology and the way of life that goes with it depend toa 
high degree on education and advanced technical training, and the scope 
and content of higher education have everywhere been moulded by its new 
functions in this context. As Western education has come increasingly to 
serve the needs of the professional and specialist, so the interests of national 
development have played an increasingly prominent role in educational 
exchange. Exchange of persons for specialized education and training, much 
of it in universities, has become an integral part of programmes of technical 
assistance, while many individuals who seek foreign training outside such 
sponsored channels look forward to careers that will contribute to the economic 
and social development of their homelands. 


1. David G. Mandelbaum, ‘Comments’, pp. 45-6 in ‘Attitudes and Adjustment in Cross-Cultural Contact: Recent 
Studies of Foreign Students’, Journal of Social Issues, 1956, Vol. 12, No. 1, pp. 1-70. Mandelbaum gives refe- 
rences to pertinent historical sources. 

2. A perspective on the development of cross-cultural education in Europe and the West, with sources, is provided 
by Guy S. Métraux, Exchange of Persons: The Evolution of Cross-Cultural Education, New York, Social Science 
Research Council (Pamphlet No. 9), June 1952. 
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An example from recent history sets a standard of technological achievement 
to which many less fortunately situated countries undoubtedly aspire: the 
case of Japan since the Meiji Restoration.’ In this unique instance of rapid 
modernization, foreign training for Japanese and instruction by foreign 
nationals in Japan were important factors, particularly in the earlier stages of 
the process. When the ultimate repercussions on Japanese culture of the 
changes so rapidly brought about can be recorded, the effects of exchange 
will be hopelessly entangled with the general effects of Japan’s participation 
as a Major nation in the contemporary world, and with such important 
specific influences as the post-war occupation. The isolation of Japan during 
the Tokugawa Shogunate was so nearly complete, however, that it is possible 
tosee with unusual clarity the importance of the role of exchange in establishing 
the basis for communication between Japan and other countries and in 
introducing Western ideas, knowledge, and practices to the Japanese scene. 

As Bennett? observes, an initial stage of wholesale and random learning 
from the West was followed by a later stage of ‘selective learning in the frame- 
work of true national status’. Bennett proposes this sequence, which he amply 
demonstrates for Japan, as having general validity with respect to acculturative 
change in ‘underdeveloped’ countries. It is apparent, however, that special 
features of Japan tended to heighten the contrast between the two phases. 
The suddenness of her break from total isolation found the country with no 
criteria by which to discriminate among Western offerings, and we read® 
that even American sailors from the waterfront were pressed into service as 
teachers of English, while many of the first Japanese to be educated in the 
United States were helped by their Western experience to find their way to 
positions of influence and authority. Once the interchange had gone far 
enough to provide the controlling élite with grounds for discriminating 
choice—in less than a generation—many aspects of Western culture were 
sen to conflict with traditional Japanese values and the vested interests 
of an aristocratic society. The national leadership, thus, drew full advantage 
from its position in the tightly hierarchical social structure to foster with 
remarkable effectiveness a policy of borrowing Western means in the service 
of traditional Japanese ends and values. In less isolated countries with looser 
social structures, early borrowings may well be less random, later ones less 
lanned. 

The present discussion of the two historical types of educational exchange 
—the primarily scholarly and the primarily specialized and technical—has 
centred on examples which reflect a relationship of tutelage between countries 
differing sharply in their degree of advancement. A third type of exchange 
needs to be recognized, that between countries which are relative equals 
within a common culture. Educational travel between western Europe 


1. See J. W. Bennett, op. cit. J. W. Bennett and R. K. McKnight, ‘Approaches of the Japanese Innovator to 
Cultural and Technical Change’, The Annals, 1956, Vol. 305, pp. 101-13. A major work by John W. Bennett. 
Herbert Passin, and Robert K. McKnight, Japanese Educated in America: A Study of Intercultural Adjustment 
and Social Change, is to be published by the University of Minnesota Press. This volume, reporting on studies 
sponsored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research Council, embodies 
an historical approach as well as research on contemporary Japanese during their American sojourns and after 
return. The history of Japanese-American exchange of teachers and of students is reviewed in a broader context 
of intercultural relations by Robert S. Schwantes, Japanese and Americans: A Century of Cultural Relations 
(New York, Harper, 1955). 

2, Op. cit. 

3. Schwantes, op. cit., p. 155. 
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and the United States falls in this general category.! Strictly acculturative 
effects in such a context are less easily demonstrable than in relations between 
dissimilar nations as learner and preceptor. But other factors favour the 
catalytic influence of exchange. The presence of a common cultural framework 
avoids many of the barriers that can otherwise distort or block communication, 
And the greater reciprocity of relations avoids further sources of misunder. 
standing that can arise when the learner role is open to interpretation as 
inferior.2 In a word, educational travel between culturally similar countries 
presents the distinctive features of cross-cultural education’ in attenuated 
form. The effects to be anticipated are thus similar to those caused by the 
stimulation of free cultural intercourse within the educational institutions 
of a single country, but are augmented by national characteristics and 
specialization. 


AN ANALYTICAL APPROACH 


A broadly historical approach to educational travel has been explored here 
just far enough to suggest the possible scope of its cultural influence and 
some of the chief contexts that need to be considered. Perhaps a careful 
search of the historical literature on the contributions of foreign scholars 
might support firmer conclusions and throw more light on the determining 
processes, In what follows, however, insight into these processes is sought from 
a more abstract analysis of the steps linking a sojourner’s experiences of 
culture contact with cultural effects. For this purpose studies of contemporary 
exchanges provide more accessible and probably richer data. 

The ‘conjunction of differences’ brought about by cross-cultural contact is 
only one factor among many in the determination of cultural change, as 
H. G. Barnett has observed.* This anthropologist quotes as containing ‘a solid 
kernel of truth’ the dictum of the historian Frederick Teggart that the ‘great 
advances of mankind have been due, not to the mere aggregation, assemblage, 
or acquisition of disparate ideas, but to the emergence of a certain type of 
mental activity which is set up by the opposition of different idea systems’. 
Educational travel as a form of culture-contact provides an occasion for the 
comparison and criticism of different traditions out of which creative release 
and novelty can emerge. Given sufficiently intensive contact between different 
traditions, it is almost certain that comparisons will be made. But their outcome 
is far less predictable: creative syntheses may arise, as Barnett notes, from 
intent either to copy or to adapt ideas that are foreign to a culture, or intrusive 
elements may be ignored, resisted, or isolated, and thus essentially neutralized. 
In other cases, as has happened recently in many ‘primitive’ societies, dis- 
ruption of old ways may result in social disorganization and anomie. Chav- 
vinistic reaction against the challenge of novelty is another possibility. The 


. For an example developed in historical perspective though relying primarily on an analysis of' interviews with 
returned former students, see Franklin D. Scott, The American Experience of Swedish Students: Retrospect 
and Aftermath (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1956), one of the studies sponsored by the 
Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research Council. 

2. Cf. Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bressler, ‘The Sensitive-Area Complex: A Contribution to the Theory of 
Guided Culture Contact’, American Journal of Soctology, 1955, Vol. 60, pp. 583-92. 

3. For an analysis of some of these distinctive features, see ‘Cross-Cultural Education as a Research Area’, Journal! 
of Social Issues, 1956, Vol. 12, No. 1, pp. 3-8, by the author of the present article. 

4. H. G. Barnett, op. cit., p. 46. 
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outcomes may be better understood if the various aspects of the processes set 
jn motion by educational travel are examined separately. 

A first step, if educational exchange is to have cultural impact, is learning 
on the part of the participants. Just as obviously, the returned sojourner must 
retain and apply what he has learned: retention and transfer of learning 
are thus additional requisites. In addition to these factors which pertain to 
the individual, others centring in the socio-cultural setting to which he returns 
are no less important. Opportunity to put what he has learned into practice, 
and the power or prestige to influence others to follow his example, both 
depend on his placement in the social structure. Still other cultural factors 
enter into the acceptance that is actually accorded to his new ideas and 
practices. Finally, the enduring consequences of educational exchange may be 


- multiplied when it results in the creation of continuing channels of inter- 


cultural communication. Some research leads concerning these culturally 
relevant aspects of exchange are reviewed in the sections that follow. 


Sojourn Learning 


In connexion with his research on Japanese students in the United States, 
Bennett! makes a distinction between ‘academic learning’, encompassing the 
professional skills and specialized knowledge taught in formal programmes of 
instruction, and the informal learning of values, attitudes, and behaviour 
patterns. While informal learning is required for acculturative changes in 
personality, both types have potential relevance to cultural change, for the 
skills and knowledge brought home by the student who has scrupulously 
avoided personal acculturation can still influence his home culture. Evidence 
from a variety of quarters suggests, in fact, that potential influence is likely 
to be greater if the returning student does not bear stigmata of acculturation 
that mark him as a deviant. 

‘Academic’ or specialized learning and informal learning have different 
bearing on the goals of educational exchange. Programmes aiming at inter- 
national understanding and goodwill count heavily on the informal learning 
that underlies change in attitudes, while those stressing the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge place greater emphasis on academic instruction. 
Training objectives in programmes of technical assistance usually involve 
explicit recognition that new skills and attitudes are both required. Technical 
trainees from traditionally non-industrial societies, for example, must often 
acquire new attitudes towards the dignity of manual work if they are to be 
able to demonstrate effectively the techniques in which they have been 
instructed, 

The optimal environments and experiences for the two kinds of learning, 
moreover, are different. Contrary to what seems often to be assumed, informal 
learning of cultural patterns is not the inevitable accompaniment of formal 
academic learning. Research on the conditions fundamental to attitude 
change leaves little doubt that such learning is most likely to occur in the 
process of dealing with problems of adjustment in which the person is highly 
involved. Changes in habitual patterns of interpersonal behaviour obviously 
have to be worked out in the context of living personal relationships. Time 
and opportunities for meaningful participation are essential ingredients. 


1, Op. cit., 
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There are undoubtedly important individual differences in the extent to 
which foreign students are oriented toward one or the other kind of learning 
In the United States, foreign graduate students and advanced scholars are 
more likely to be concerned with specific academic and professional goals, 
while undergraduates—though their study objectives differ—have stronger 
interest in informal learning and greater ovportunity to pursue it. Bennett! 
has pointed out in the case of the Japanese that after the pattern of selective 
learning from the West had become stabilized, students from the dominant 
stream in Japanese society were likely to come to the United States with a 
primarily academic objective. Those whose personal objectives were in 
the direction of informal learning were likely to represent deviations from 
the controlling élite (e.g., women, Christians, liberal intellectuals). It may 
generally be true that persons who tend already to be alienated from their own 
culture seize most avidly the opportunity for exposure to another way of life, 


Persistence and Transfer of Learning 


What the foreign student has learned abroad must undergo a ‘sea-change’ 
if it is to be brought to bear on his home culture. The relatively scant evidence 
available suggests that not infrequently the student’s new skills and knowledge 
turn out to have limited applicability in his home situation. His tentative 
reformulations of attitudes and values fail to take into account the realities 
in which he finds himself. 

Although it has been little studied in connexion with educational exchange, 
‘transfer of training’ has been well explored by psychologists and the principles 
of transfer they have established would seem to be applicable here also. One 
such principle is that effective transfer is most likely when the situation in 
which learning is to be applied closely resembles that in which learning 
originally occurred. Herein lies the great advantage of ‘on-the-job’ training 
over purely academic instruction for technical assistance personnel. Less 
fully reflected in practice, perhaps, is the implication that persons from 
‘underdeveloped’ countries might in some instances find the most useful 
training in countries other than the technologically most advanced. Training 
with the most modern equipment and technical staff may be to little avail 
when home country conditions and facilities contrast too greatly. Another 
finding of traditional psychological experiments has it that learning in which 
general principles are acquired is more widely transferable than learning 
of specific facts and skills. The Useems emphasize these points in the recom- 
mendations they draw from their study of returned Western-trained persons 
in India.? 

General psychological knowledge is less helpful concerning the attitudinal 
factors involved in the transfer of learning, but a suggestive formulation 
has been offered by Ronald Lippitt on the basis of a study of German trainees 
during and after their sojourn in the United States.? The sojourner in a 


1. Op. cit. 

2. John Useem and Ruth Hill Useem, The Western-Educated Man in India (New York, Dryden Press, 1955), 
Pp. 209-12. 

3. Jeanne Watson and Ronald Lippitt, Learning Across Cultures: A Study of Germans Visiting America (Ann 
Arbor, Institute of Social Research, 1955). The interpretation drawn on here is made in Training Foreign 
Nationals in the United States: Report of a i ducted by the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, September 16-17, and at Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., September 30-October 1, 
1954 (Ann Arbor, Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 1956), pp. 19-21. 
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foreign culture, he points out, has two memberships which intrinsically 
overlap: in his native country and in the country of his sojourn. Differences 
between the two cultures in norms of belief, attitude and behaviour create 
problems for him in view of his dual membership. The psychologically simpler 
solution seems to be for him to deny or to isolate one of them to avoid conflict. 
It is obvious that rejection of membership in the country of sojourn creates 
amajor barrier against his being changed in any way by the sojourn experience. 
Not so obvious, however, is the observation that trainees who appeared 
during their sojourn to identify strongly with the United States by holding 
their German membership in abeyance failed to show stable and transferable 
learning. Some were truly alienated from their German roots, but others put 
aside their American experience on their return with the same facility with 
which they had thrust things German to the background during their sojourn. 
The tentative evidence of this study suggests that the trainees who made the 
most of their experience were those who had been able to maintain their 
temporary and their permanent national memberships in precarious balance. 
These were the persons, likely to be regarded as a source of trouble to the team 
leaders, who would continually question the applicability back home of what 
they were learning. From the standpoint of programme aims, they were more 
successful than their fellow nationals who appeared to accept more during 
the sojourn. 

Conflict between the overlapping national memberships was probably 
heightened by features peculiar to the post-war situation of Germans vis-d-vis 
the United States. But the analysis of this instance involves psychological 
factors in the transfer of attitudinal learning that may be more generally 
applicable. 


Strategic Social Placement 


| The opportunities of foreign study and the personal qualifications it demands 


necessarily attract persons who, as a group, are likely to come from the higher 
strata of their society. Generally speaking, this selectivity is advantageous 
from the standpoint of cultural impact, for prestige and power are likely 
to entail opportunities for putting innovations into practice and the likelihood 
of influence on others, whether by authority or example. Teachers and scholars, 
moreover, are by profession cast in a role that involves communicating their 
knowledge and skills to others. This said, a number of qualifications are 
immediately in order. 

Sometimes cultural expectations of the returned student as a member of 
the élite stand in the way of effective employment of his skills. An example? 
is the difficulty encountered by the Indian government in persuading students 
returned from the West to work in the villages, in spite of underemployment 
of the technically trained in the great cities and the manifest national need 
for their skills in the hinterland. The appropriate sphere for those who have 
returned from the West, according to the traditional view, lies in urban, not 
village life. The Indian experience is probably a recurrent one in programmes 
of national development. 

Social conditions may hinder the application of needed skills and knowledge 
even by persons favourably placed in social rank. In the disorganization 


1. Cf. John Useem and Ruth Hill Useem, op. cit. 
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attending new nationhood, underutilization of needed skills is perhaps 
more the rule than the exception. Traditional ways and limited resources 
may place insuperable obstacles in the way of innovation.! In terms of exchange 
programme objectives and personal aspirations, opportunities to put learning 
acquired abroad to use must often be discouragingly small. 

While foreign students are on the whole a highly selected group, individuals 
of course differ in the strategic advantage that their social connexions provide. 
In a tightly knit and hierarchical social system such as that of Japan, Bennett 
and his collaborators have shown the great importance of proper connexions 
in providing the returning student with opportunities to influence the main 
stream of cultural development. Lacking such bonds, well trained and 
competent individuals were able to use their skills only under great handicap, 
or were restricted in their influence to the explicitly intercultural world of 
foreign commerce or Christian circles. In nations with a more open social 
teen than Japan’s, position in the social network may count for 
ess. 

At the same time, the Japanese example illustrates the need for caution in 
basing selection policy on the importance of social position. Accidents of 
history may change the relationship of deviant and conforming currents, 
During the post-war occupation, for example, many of those who had been 
foreign-trained and had previously been confined to relative ineffectiveness 
rose to positions of influence. In recent years, too, Japanese women who had 
formerly been limited to a position of extreme subordination have been finding 
a wider range of opportunity to use a Western education.? Sponsored pro- 
grammes that sought to maximize cultural effectiveness by selecting only 
well-placed members of the élite would, in fact, support an implicit policy 
of social conservatism; they would also run the risk of irrelevance should the 
tides of history upset the established order. 

When a student becomes so deeply acculturated to his host country as to be 
alienated from his home culture, he is likely to be excluded from the channels 
of influence as a deviant. One suspects that this outcome is most frequent in 
persons whose search for a foreign education stemmed from prior tendencies 
toward alienation; at all events, this process of informal social control tends 
to limit the effectiveness of the very persons with the strongest motivation 
toward social change. 

The very possession of foreign training may be an asset—or a liability—in 
the achievement of influential status. In the initial stages of modernization, 
Western-educated persons may be in such short supply that moderately 
talented individuals from ordinary backgrounds can have quite extraordinary 
influence. The situation is radically different when national systems of educa- 
tion become highly developed and a fair proportion of the educated classes 
have been exposed to Western training. Not only is the potential influence of 
the single individual proportionately less; finer distinctions will also be drawn 
depending on the regard in which his country of sojourn is held generally 
and as a source of training in particular fields. In none of the countries where 


. Such problems arising from exchange of scholars in university settings are objectively and sympathetically 
discussed in the report of Gordon Macgregor’s study, The Exchange of Scholars with Countries of the Near East 
and South Asia. Report of the Problems Arising from Cross-Cultural Differences in the Fulbright Programs with 
India and Iraq. Washington, D.C., Committee on International Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, December 1955. 

2. Cf. Robert K. McKnight and John W. Bennett, ‘Liberation or Alienation: The Japanese Woman Student in 
America’, Institute of International Education News Bulletin, 1956, Vol. 31, No. 7, pp. 38-47. 
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returned exchangees have been studied intensively does the mere fact of 
foreign study automatically confer negotiable social capital. 


Acceptance by Others 


Strictly speaking, a culture can be said to have changed only when novel 
patterns for living have become incorporated into the socially transmitted 
heritage. In the complex cultures between which educational exchanges 
obtain, with their subcultures and alternative patterns, it is indeed a nice 
question to what extent and among what segments of a society an innovation 
need be diffused before it becomes ‘a part of the culture’. In the shorter run, 
however, the causal chain from sojourn experience to cultural effects is brought 
near to completion when inquiry is directed to the extent to which the returned 
sojourner receives acceptance from others for the ideas and practices that he 
introduces as a result of his foreign experience. In attempts to evaluate the 
success of programmes for the exchange of persons, the extent to which returned 
persons engage in communication about their sojourn experiences has been 
investigated in a number of instances. Few systematic attempts have been 
made, however, to check the effects of such communication on persons in the 
returnee’s social orbit. 

One well designed study conducted for the International Educational 
Exchange Service of the United States State Department! establishes attitudinal 
effects on the close friends and associates of members of teams of community 
leaders from a European country who visited the United States under State 
Department sponsorship. From suitably controlled comparisons the authors 
conclude that: 

‘The changes produced among exchangees as a result of their trip were. . . 
not evidenced by ideological shifts on abstract issues. . . . There were, 
however, changes (favourable) in their evaluation of the American Character 
and a revision (also favourable) of their ideas about those aspects of life 
in America that they could readily observe during their stay. Among 
their associates, changes that could be attributed to the influence of 
exchangees were likewise most marked in these same areas. For example, 
a quite favourable change was observed in the conception which both 
exchangees and their associates had of race relations in America. . . . Among 
exchangees as well as among their contacts, the proportion who had a more 
authentic notion of the Negro’s situation in America was approximately 
doubled by the time of their second interview.’ (pp. 28-9.) 

This evidence for the transmission of influence in the realm of attitudes is 
impressive in view of the general dearth of solid information in this area. 
The mere demonstration of proliferating influence on attitudes in one instance 
tells little, of course, about the determinants of the process, and comparable 
studies of the acceptance of skills and practices seem to be entirely lacking. 
Unfortunately, investigation of these problems is beset by methodological 
difficulties that can be overcome only by elaborate research designs. 

Less carefully controlled research nevertheless suggests a variety of factors 
that may affect acceptance. Some of these have already been touched on in 
the earlier discussion of the social placement of the returnee. Others can only 


1. Cf. Elmo C. Wilson and Frank Bonilla, ‘Evaluating Exchange of Persons Programs’, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1955, Vol. 19, pp. 20-30. 
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SOCIAL 


be mentioned here: among them, prevalent cultural attitudes of conservatism J} may 
or openness to change, and of tolerance or hostility toward social deviation; J educ: 
enduring national orientations toward another nation as preceptor (e.g. & one i 
India in relation to Great Britain, Meiji Japan in relation to the United § are e 
States) ; historically rooted grievances or sources of suspicion toward a source Th 
nation (e.g., Mexico in relation to the United States!); temporary national § yalue 
alignments in world politics. When the nation of sojourn falls in disrepute, § to a 
the tag of national origin may discredit otherwise viable ideas if their source  natio 
can readily be identified. seem: 
to fit 
Continuing Channels of Communication In 
nevel 
Perhaps more important in the long run than the changes immediately § arog 
introduced by returned students and persons subject to their influence are § ivili 
the continuing channels of intercultural communication that may be set up recip 
by educational exchange. In terms of individuals, the scholar may gain access 
through his sojourn to a relevant foreign literature to which he can turn as 
the occasion arises, or his acquaintance with professional colleagues in his 
country of sojourn may lay the basis for further communication and collabo- 
ration in later years. Programmes of educational exchange can lead in turn 
to enduring patterns of scientific or scholarly collaboration between institu- 
tions of learning? or through professional organizations. TH] 
Little research has been focused on the conditions under which exchange 
fosters enduring international relationships between individuals and institu. 
tions, or on the cultural impact of these relationships in the longer run. It 
seems evident, nevertheless, that measures can be taken in the planning and 
administration of exchange programmes to strengthen such lines of com- 
munication and collaboration. When they develop, the catalytic potential F pyri, 
of the brief foreign sojourn is of course immeasurably increased, Too often, F 4 Ne 
one suspects, lack of programme planning results in relationships that are Fur, 
diffuse and attenuated, and relatively ineffective as channels of further culture F from 
contact. expel 
seek, 
CONCLUDING COMMENTS from 
loved 
Both a quick survey of the historical record and an analytic approach to the §  asser 
causal chain linking individual and cultural effects indicate the potentiality F  seeki 
of educational travel as a catalyst of cultural change. Present knowledge Th 
suggests some of the factors that contribute to cultural effects and some that F there 
limit them. Understanding of the contributing processes remains far from those 
satisfactory, however, and available evidence is entirely inadequate to support F  cultu 
a quantitative assessment of the cultural changes wrought by any particular fF deve’ 
exchange programme, or by the world-wide flow of students, teachers, and a mc 
specialists in general. Granted this state of relative ignorance, some speculations fF seek 
to so 
. Cf. Ralph L. Beals and Norman D. Humphrey, No Frontier to Learning: The Mexican Student in the Unite the o 
States. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press (in press). 
2. An example is the tie between the Institute of Social Research at Oslo and the University of Michigan, fostered 
by a series of Fulbright exchanges. The contractual relationship between universities in the United States and 1. Ben 
sister institutions in other selected countries, sponsored by the U.S. International Cooperation Administration, expe 
is an interesting attempt to formalize such institutional collaboration through a programme of exchanges oi bure 
students and faculty. 2 Dall 
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may still be tolerated concerning the cultural trends to which widespread 
educational travel may be contributing in the longer run. Is the end result, 
one is asked, to be a state of maximum entropy, so to speak, in which cultures 
are equalized? 

There is little evidence, it seems to me, to support such a view. The core 
values that give each culture its characteristic stamp seem peculiarly resistant 
to acculturative influences. Quite apart from the special constraints of 
nationalism, and these are by no means to be disregarded, successful borrowing 
seems inherently to be a creative process in which new elements are adapted 
to fit the general outlines of a pre-existing structure. 

In a more limited sense, a common strand of cosmopolitanism may 
nevertheless be emerging to which exchange of persons contributes. Running 
across the persisting differences in national culture are common patterns of 
civilized urban life, which, it can be hoped, may increasingly incorporate 
reciprocity and understanding in regard to the culturally ‘foreign’. 


THE RELATION OF CULTURE-GOALS TO THE MENTAL 
HEALTH OF STUDENTS ABROAD 


DALLAS PRATT 


During the past five years, the writer has been consulted in his capacity as 
a New York psychotherapist by 128 foreign students from 35 countries. Fifty- 
four of these have been given intensive work in therapy, each having received 
from 5 to 100 hours. Two observations have sprung from this rather unique 
experience. First, these young people (most of them in their mid-twenties) 
seek, like people everywhere, certain ultimate goals or values, the non- 
attainment of which causes psychological disturbances. These needs range 
from the physical (e.g., sex) to the emotional-intellectual, such as: being 
loved ‘unconditionally’, loving and identifying oneself with others, self- 
assertion and independence, intellectually mastering the environment, 
seeking order and structure in life, and creative activity.? 

The second observation—of course not original—is this: in every culture 
there are certain goals which are not universal or ultimate in the sense of 
those mentioned above, but ‘proximate’—and typical of that culture. These 
culture-goals represent the traditional ways, which a particular culture has 
developed, of approaching the ultimate human satisfactions. An example of 
a modern American culture-goal is ‘team-work’, through which Americans 
seek to become part of a group and to identify themselves with one another, 
to solve the problems of their social and physical environment, and to secure 
the order needed to prevent their ‘free and equal’ society from becoming too 


Bennett, loc. cit., writes of a developing ‘cross-cultural system of norms, attitudes, and behaviors... which 
expedite communication at the international and intercultural levels of technical control and consumption: 


bureaucracy, industry, science, the mass media, and the like’. (p. 10.) 
Dallas Pratt, ‘Making the Environment Respond to Basic Emotional Needs’, Psychiatry, 1952, Vol. 15, No. 179. 
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destructively competitive. The English have a culture-goal, ‘fair play’, which 
is first cousin to ‘team-work’. In Jewish culture, the ultimate goals of being 
loved, loving others and identifying oneself with others are approached through 
the culture-goal of a characteristically intimate, ceremonialized family 
relationship. Other examples of culture-goals are the ritual preservation of 
female virginity in Latin culture; the deference to the aged in East Asia, and 
the deference to youth in the United States; the safeguarding of ‘honour’ 
in Spanish culture; the sense of obligation in Japanese culture; and the value 
placed on hospitality in the Arab. world. 

These culture-goals are communicated to the young by parents, teachers 
and other culture-transmitters. In a sense, they are the creations of the family 
and of the other institutions of the culture, which in this manner materialize 
the universal values. But there is a reciprocal relationship, because the culture. 
goals in turn continually shape the institutions in their own likeness. The 
individual, at his level, seeks mental health, which, essentially, is the satisfaction 
of a broad gamut of basic physical and emotional needs; but in a particular 
culture the primary access thereto is through the traditional culture-goals 
and the institutions they permeate. The more closed and rigid the culture, 
the fewer are the alternative available approaches to these satisfactions. 

Since culture-goals and institutions, particularly the family, are inter- 
related, any distortion in the configuration of these institutions may interfere 
with the individual’s achievement of culture-goals, and hence of the ultimate 
satisfactions necessary for mental health. Many of the writer’s patients were 
found to be at odds with their traditional culture-goals because a family 
situation abnormal for their culture had, from the beginning, made them 
incapable of participating in the traditional patterns. Sometimes their neurotic 
behaviour could be recognized as a forlorn attempt to grasp at a missed 
tradition. Thus a Chinese woman who married, against her father’s wishes, 
a Chinese student of ‘inferior’ social status, wrecked her marriage when her 
father was killed by the communists. In this way she sought belatedly to 
demonstrate traditional filial piety which, because of her father’s unlovable 
character, she had always been unwilling to offer him in his lifetime. 

Another way in which culture-goals can be threatened is through con- 
frontation with powerful and attractive alien values. This may happen when 
an individual goes to live abroad. The traditional ways become less available 
and hence less useful as means of access to ultimate goals, and less able to 
exclude alternative approaches. On the other hand, the foreign visit may 
itself be the expression of an alienation from traditional culture-goals—a 
process which may have been under way for years before the actual departure 
from home. 

In the pages that follow, groups of students from four different cultures 
will be analysed. In each case, an important culture-goal will be mentioned, 
An attempt will then be made to show how a shift or distortion in some of the 
institutional—and_ especially family—patterns which normally facilitate 
movement towards these goals can upset mental equilibrium, and also how 
the act of going abroad or staying abroad can itself cause mental conflict 
by setting up competitive goals and systems of value. 
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CHINESE CULTURE 


An influential goal in Chinese culture is affectionate respect for the father. 
In that patriarchal culture, the father is the principal figure, and on the 
stability of the relationship with him depends much of the child’s security. 

Deterioration of ‘filial piety’ had an unsettling effect on the mental health 
of a number of Chinese students. This deterioration came about in various 
ways. For instance, a boy whose family was part of a Chinese colony in a 
South-east Asian country was sent to school in Hong Kong. There he learned 
‘modern’ attitudes which created a gulf between his old-fashioned, very 
authoritarian father and himself. An inner conflict arose because of his impulse 
to rebel and his consequent fear of losing security (he felt himself to be com- 
pletely dependent on his father). He appeared anxious and shy, and had the 
feeling that a critical father-image was always, as he put it, ‘looking over my 
shoulder’. 

In several cases, respect for the father seems to have been absent because 
the mother dominated her husband. Lacking a paternal model to identify 
himself with, and hating his ‘bossy’ mother, a young man in this situation 
developed into a psychopathic personality with few positive goals in life. His 
anti-social behaviour soon brought him into conflict with the academic 
authorities. Of course, a dominating woman was a fairly common phenomenon 
in China, in spite of her official status of inferiority, and children must often 
have adapted themselves to the situation without incurring symptoms as 
serious as this young man’s. However, even Confucius seems to have been 
perplexed by the problem, and is reported to have said: ‘Women and inferior 
people are most difficult to deal with. When you are familiar with them, they 
become cheeky, and when you ignore them, they resent it.’ But in the case 
cited above, the mother’s resentment had made her bitter against her son, 
as well as against other males. It was the lack of love from her rather than the 
domination alone which devastated her son’s personality: probably maternal 
love is particularly necessary to Chinese males, since they are by tradition 
denied a close relationship with their fathers. 

Sometimes children had lost respect for a father because he had degenerated 
in their eyes, and they could no longer look up to him. Succumbing to the 
opium habit, or acquiring a concubine (the father in the first case mentioned 
had six!), were factors of this kind. For example, a young Chinese woman 
taking a business course in New York began to have difficulty in concentrating, 
and lost her desire to study. This happened not long after she had received 
news that her father had taken a concubine. It came out in therapy that she 
had a close relationship with her father (father-daughter relationships are 
often much warmer in China than those between fathers and sons). Her 
business career was an attempt to follow in his footsteps. Then came the 
concubine, usurping her position as her father’s favourite, and causing her 
to feel hostility towards him. This spread to her work, which was associated 
with him, whereupon she lost interest in it. She also lost self-respect because, 
with the disintegration of her cherished culture-goal of filial piety, she felt 
as if the keystone had been knocked out of her character. 
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JEWISH CULTURE 


The next group were young Jews studying in New York, most of whom had 
been born in eastern Europe (one man was a Sephardic Jew from Israel), 
Several of the men had made their homes in South America, and one was a 
visitor from England. Of the young women, two were survivors of concentra- 
tion camps, and were planning to emigrate with their husbands to Israel. 

One of the most important goals of Jewish culture, especially of European 
Jewry, is learning. The study of the Torah began for the boy of the Jewish 
community at the age of 3. Ideally, it continued throughout his life, and 
intensified after retirement. Then the devout man would ‘rise before daybreak 
and study before his morning prayers, hurry to the synagogue, returning for 
breakfast before plunging again into study. His day of study would be broken 
by two more trips to the synagogue, by meals, and by occasional learned 
discussions. Only after midnight would he stop for sleep, in order to be up 
again in the early morning for the daily round of study and prayer’. The tra- 
ditional veneration for learning now expresses itself among transplanted Jews 
in the high value families put on professional careers for their sons, particularly 
in law, medicine and the sciences. 

Education for the daughter was not considered desirable in the Jewish 
communities of eastern Europe, except possibly in a few urban centres. She 
was to devote herself to the arts of child-rearing and housekeeping. It is just 
at this point that conflict occurs, because many young Jewish women in New 
York, originally from Europe, are now invading the professional careers 
traditionally reserved for men. Since there is only a very recent precedent for 
this in these eastern European families, it sometimes leads to competition and 
disputes. 

One young woman, trained by her mother in Europe as a seamstress, felt 
demeaned by this occupation in comparison with her university-educated 
friends. An attempt to secure some higher education proving abortive, she 
returned to a sewing job, but lost it through lack of interest. Renewed efforts 
to study were undermined by a guilty feeling that she was going against her 
mother’s wishes for her. She had always been hostile towards her mother as a 
child, but since the latter’s death in a concentration camp had been unable to 
do anything of which the mother might not have approved. 

Another young woman was anxious for her husband to become a teacher of 
Hebrew. She pushed him to enter the seminary, but later herself enrolled in 
the same school. The ensuing competition was one of the factors which broke 
up their marriage. 

The case of a young man, on the other hand, reveals a number of ways in 
which the displacement of Jewish families and leaving home to study can 
create psychological problems. This man’s grandfather had been a celebrated 
rabbi, and his father was also a learned man. The father accepted an invitation 
to move his family from Israel to a South American country, where some of 
his wife’s relatives had started a successful business. These relatives, themselves 
uneducated, soon became resentful of their brother-in-law’s parade of erudition 
and his ‘holier-than-thou’ attitude, and the patient grew up torn between the 
two camps, one consisting of the powerful and financially successful maternal 


1. Mark Zborowski and Elizabeth Herzog, Life is with People, New York, International Universities Press, 1952. 
p. 102. 
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relatives, and the other of his unworldly father, invoking the traditions of a 
moralistic scholasticism which seemed out of place in the bustle and boom of 
| this particular South American community. Unable to choose between 
scholasticism and materialism, the boy retreated into a welter of obsessive 
metaphysical speculations which abstracted him from reality. Once in this 
never-never land, it seemed to him unnecessary to side with either faction, 
the ideas of both groups appearing equally relative and questionable. He 
retained enough hold on the world to continue his studies in mechanical 
fashion, and eventually came to New York as a student of mathematics, in 
which subject he failed as many courses as he passed. 

The goal of becoming a ‘learned Jew’, which has flourished for centuries in 
the sheltered and rather ingrown Jewish communities in the Old World, 
transplants tolerably well in the case of mature individuals already settled in 
their careers. However, in the three instances cited above, conflict arose. In 
the case of the two women, the scholastic goal was resisted by other culture- 
goals put forward by mother and husband, respectively, as more appropriate 
for the female. For the young man, the goal became weakened because 
materialistic values drew him in another direction. 


IBERIAN CULTURE 


For the man of Spanish or Portuguese (henceforth referred to as ‘Iberian’?) 
culture, the supreme goal is being a ‘good male’. By this is meant an emphasis 
on sexual prowess, a masculine appearance, and an avoidance of areas (even 
extending to religion and art) traditionally associated with women. 

For the women of Iberian culture the goal is to be superlatively ‘female’, 
but perhaps this goal is chosen for them by their menfolk? rather than selected 
by themselves. However, the institutions are ‘set’ to promote this objective. 
In the average family, the husband preserves his authority and dominance; the 
wife is a warm, maternal presence, accepting the traditional leadership of her 
husband. 

From this culture, male students with psychological difficulties were often 
found to be wrestling with fears about their masculinity. Such fears frequently 
drove a man into compulsive sexual activity and Don Juanism. The back- 
ground of this often proved to be a shift of emphasis in the roles of his father and 
mother, or of his wife, resulting in the female influence becoming dominant. 

Thus in the case of a young man from Puerto Rico, the parents died when 
he was a child and he was brought up by an{aunt. She was a domineering 
person, towards whom he felt hostility but also much attachment. He married 
a woman who resembled the aunt in many ways, and although she was 
comparatively uneducated (the patient was a medical student), he felt inferior 
to her and began to have doubts about his masculinity. He wondered whether 
he might be a potential homosexual. He tried to compensate by having many 


1. While there are obvious differences in the institutions of countries like Brazil, the Philippines, Puerto Rico 
and others with a Hispano-Portuguese heritage, the similarity of their culture-goals justified their common 
assignment to an ‘Iberian’ culture. 

2, For the Mexican male, the ideal wife is ‘chaste, delicate, homey, sweet, maternal, dreamy, religious, and must 
not smoke or cross her legs. Her face must be beautiful, especially her eyes, but not necessarily her body. 
Sexuality takes a very secondary role’. Rogelio Diaz-Guerrero, ‘Neurosis and the Mexican Family Structure’, 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1955, Vol. 112, No. 411, p. 412. 
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extra-marital affairs, most of which quickly disintegrated because he had no 
enduring interest in the women after he had sexually ‘subjugated’ them. He 
also acted aggressively in competitive situations with other males, arguing 
with his professors and classmates, and opposing his own ideas of therapy 
to those of the therapist. 

Of the six women students with an Iberian culture who came for therapy 
during the past five years, five were nurses. This was partly because a large 
number of Latin American and Filippino women are entering this field, 
Nevertheless, Charles Wagley’s comments are interesting: “There is stil] 
considerable resistance throughout Latin America to the participation of 
women in public life, in business, and in the professions. . . . Until very 
recently, it was difficult (it still is in many localities) for most Latin Americans, 
including physicians, to understand how a woman might undertake the duties 
expected of a nurse and remain a ‘“‘decent”” woman. . . . The attitude of the 
public and of the physicians towards nurses was that shown to a superior 
domestic servant.' With such an attitude still prevalent, it is hardly surprising 
that women who enter this career have psychological problems. Moreover, 
four of these five women complained that their mothers had been cold and 
severe. This apparently led to a failure on the part of the daughters to identify 
themselves with their mothers in the normal way, and may have caused them 
to reject the expected culture-goal of wife and motherhood in favour of a 
professional career. The resentment which they often expressed against older 
persons in authority, particularly female professors and supervisors, might 
also be traced to their earlier experiences with repressive mothers. 

These students with Iberian cultures seem to be paying a price in emotional 
illness for a disequilibrium in the status of the sexes. Of course, it is not the 
basic principle—that men should be masculine and women feminine—that 
is at fault, but rather the fact that the women of these families have apparently 
been subjected to repressive measures (at least in the context of modern ideas 
of emancipation), the too severe character of which has resulted in compen- 
satory female efforts to dominate men. A woman of this type may seem 
‘castrating’ to a son or husband, causing him to lose contact with the goal of 
masculinity—either through passively abandoning it, or through exaggerating 
it into a caricature. Furthermore, if she resents the female image of herself 
she sees in her daughter, she may reject the latter, only to be rejected in 
turn—along with the traditional female roles—by the daughter. Abandonment 
of the cultural norms cuts off these men and women, at least in the Iberian 
milieu, from satisfaction of many of their basic emotional needs. 


NORTH EUROPEAN CULTURE 


A small group of students from northern Europe—Danes and Swedish-speaking 
Finns—were struggling with a goal characteristic of their culture: that of 
choosing a vocation appropriate to the status of their families and social class. 

Few students are more concerned over their careers than these north 
Europeans (and one might add Dutch, Belgians and Germans to the Scandi- 
navians in this regard). Usually, their father’s wishes are very weighty in the 


1. An Introduction to Latin American Culture, Foreign Service Institute, Dept. of State, Washington, D.C., 1953, 
2% 
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choice of a vocation, and continue to be important whether followed or 
rebelled against, for he is the spokesman for their family and class, and defines 
the context within which material success is likely to be achieved. 

Coming to the United States may be the first step in an effort to move away 
from a vocation which has been imposed. Or contact with the mobile American 
world of business, with its restlessness and versatility, may put ‘ideas’ into the 
head of a man who has hitherto been well-anchored in his career. 

Two of these men were emotionally troubled about their careers, which had 
been chosen for them by their fathers and which they now wished to change. 
But they found it very difficult to slip out of the well-worn groove. 

The vocational problem of another of these students—a man very conscious 
of the fact that his father was a ‘nobody’ who had failed in business—revolved 
around a sense of inferiority in his job. He complained that his boss made him 
feel like a worm’. Another reason for feeling inferior in the Swedish-speaking 
society he had admittedly ‘climbed’ into, was the fact that his mother was 
Finnish-speaking and had been snubbed by his father’s Swedish-speaking 
relatives and friends. 

The fourth student had started dutifully in the same career as his father. 
He had also climbed the social ladder—by marrying an aristocratic heiress. 
He thereupon undertook to manage her estates. However, he found that no 
sooner had he moved away from the shadow of a living father than he fell 
under that of a dead father-in-law. He was not allowed to wear old clothes, 
or work with the gardeners, or sit under a tree and read—because his father- 
in-law had ‘never done such a thing’. There was a class sanction against such 
behaviour. Finally, he came to New York to take a business course, in the hope 
of preparing himself for a vocation different from that of his father (the legal 
profession) and to escape from the rigid responsibilities laid on him by his 
wife. But he felt very guilty about an impulse to stay in America and not 
return to his family. He came to therapy complaining that he was too well- 
adjusted to the American way of life: he wished to be pried loose and sent back 
home. 

These four men exhibited varying degrees of vocational insecurity, and it was 
chiefly this which had brought them to therapy. Moving away from the 
paternally-approved profession, or out of their own social class, threatened to 
separate them from the culture-goal which offered protection and need- 
satisfaction provided they stayed vocationally within the traditional milieu. 


It will be noted that many of the emotional conflicts in the above cases had 
little or nothing to do with educational travel, or with the impact of an alien 
culture. It would be possible similarly to analyse a group of Americans studying 
in the United States, noting culture-goals, disturbances in family relationships 
interfering with the achievement of these goals, and consequent psychological 
disequilibrium. Inability to adjust to American values and the ‘American way 
of life’ is more likely to be the neurosis of an American student than that of 
a Japanese student; the latter, if neurotic, is probably having trouble with 
Japanese values. 

This is not to say that students have no problems springing from their 
residence in a foreign country—problems of finance, language, study, housing, 
social life, health and so forth. The reader is referred to the vast American 


1. He was. 
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literature on this subject.1 Necessary as it is to aid students in solving these 
problems, much of this literature is written from the point of view of Americans 
who are ‘concerned’ that students from abroad should adjust themselves to 
American ways and institutions.? This emphasis tends to obscure the fact that 
troubled students themselves are far more preoccupied with problems such as 
conflicts with their families, sexual difficulties often beginning long before they 
came away from home, long-standing psychosomatic disorders, vocational 
confusion (which both they and their families may have hoped would be 
resolved by their experience abroad), and old religious or philosophical 
perplexities. A foreign student in the United States may be taken aback if 
his professor puts his feet up on the desk, or his hostess locates his home- 
country in the wrong continent, but these are mere pin-pricks compared to the 
barbs that may lie in a letter from heme, or in the disapproving look of a 
fellow-countryman, or in the secret places of his own conscience. The simple 
fact is that mental health is chiefly threatened when the deep foundations of 
personality are shaken, and these foundations have their base in childhood and 
in the culture of origin and long acquaintance. 

These deep-seated processes are not easily handled. The writer has not 
attempted, in this paper, to present methods of therapy. As a first step, how. 
ever, he has tried to demonstrate some of the psychological implications of 
dislocations in the institutional bases of important culture-goals. 

Illuminating material on the nature of culture-goals has recently appeared 
in the writings of American anthropologists and allied social scientists. These 
workers have interviewed informants of many nationalities and have analysed 
books and films from various countries.* They are establishing the norms of 
‘national character’ ; much work remains to be done to discover what 
happens when national character disintegrates into individual psychopatho- 


logy. 


THE STATISTICS OF STUDY ABROAD 
J. A. ELLioTT 


The facts and conclusions given here represent a first attempt to bring together 
and interpret on a world-wide scale the information currently available on 
the numbers of students enrolled for higher education in countries other than 
their own. Although it is hoped that the material presented will be found 
useful for its own sake, it is intended also as a statement on the present situation 


1. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, A Partial Bibliography of Materials Related to International 
Education, Washington, D.C., June 1954, 104 p. Also: George A. Beebe, The Foreign Student in the New York 
City Area, Greater New York Council for Foreign Students, 500 Riverside Drive, New York, 1955 (has 
bibliography). 

. Cf. Cora Du Bois, Foreign Students and Higher Education in the United States, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1956, p. 32, Also: Dallas Pratt, ‘Adjusting the Foreign Student—to What?’, News Bulletin 
(Institute of International Education), 1955, Vol. 30, No. 6. 

. Cf. publications of the Columbia University Research in Contemporary Cultures (New York), and of the 
Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research Council (New York). 
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of research in this field and an indication of the directions in which further 
studies are being developed. 

The availability of quantitative information on study abroad since the 
second world war is largely due to the work of collection undertaken by 
Unesco in recent years and to the contributions to such knowledge made by 
government departments and private agencies in its Member States. The 
chief sources can be found in Study Abroad: International Handbook; Fellowships, 
Scholarships, Educational Exchange,: published each year by Unesco since 1948. 
The first edition contained information on 15,000 international scholarships 
and fellowships, whereas the seventh edition, covering 1955-56, listed 58,000 
such opportunities. Each edition has included a statistical analysis of the awards 
offered during the previous year. More important still for present purposes, 
the last four editions have contained reports of annual surveys, undertaken 
by Unesco, of students enrolled at institutions of higher learning in countries 
other than their own. The latest of these reports covers enrolments during 
the years 1954-55. The information given here relates, in general, to a period 
spanning those two years. As information available for other years is not, in 
many cases, comparable, no attempt has been made to indicate trends before 
or afterwards. 

In concentrating upon students enrolled at institutions of higher learning, 
that is to say those pursuing studies at a post-secondary level, no special 
consideration has been given to an assessment of the importance of this type 
of educational activity in relation to the many other types of travel and study 
which may contribute to international contacts and understanding. Although 
the actual numbers of persons studying abroad may be small in relation to 
the total numbers engaged in some form or other of travel or tourism, it is 
assumed that study of long duration, at a high academic level, undertaken 
in a country other than the student’s own, has always been and is always 
likely to be one of the most important means whereby knowledge, ideas and 
techniques are transmitted from one nation or culture to another. 

In presenting statistics concerning persons studying abroad, a two-fold 
significance of their activities must be taken into consideration. In one sense, 
study abroad is an international activity, in so far as its participants are 
usually citizens of independent States, and therefore subject to the frontier 
formalities affecting persons going abroad. They are also dependent to a 
considerable extent upon governmental action, which can smooth or hinder 
their path to foreign study by facilities offered or restrictions imposed. The 
significance of this international aspect is reflected positively in those States 
which open their doors to students from abroad, and negatively in those States 
which have little academic intercourse with others. Here, geographical 
proximity is only secondary to political factors. The fact that a student crosses 
a frontier is more important than the distance he has to travel from his home 
to do so. 

In another sense, study abroad has an intercultural significance, in so far 
as it provides opportunities for persons of one culture to gain knowledge 
and understanding of another. Here, geographical factors are important. In 
general, neighbouring States resemble each other culturally more than geo- 


1. Unesdo, Study Abroad: International Handbook ; Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange (eight annual 

editions, Paris, 1948-56). Reports on surveys of foreign student enrolments are included from the fifth edition 
(1953) onwards, and statistical commentaries on the offers made in the previous edition are included from 
the second edition (1949) onwards. Reports and commentaries are accompanied by tables. 
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graphically distant States. Although there may be a political significance in 
crossing the frontiers of neighbouring States, there is usually a far greater 
cultural significance in studying in another region of the world. The cultural 
effects must also be considered in the case of students from colonies and 
dependencies who may possess metropolitan citizenship but must adap 
themselves to a remote culture when studying in the metropolis. In the 
following analysis, this distinction between national factors and cultural 
factors is borne consistently in mind. 

The information given here is largely quantitative, it is true, in so far as 
it pays little attention to the quality of the studies undertaken, and still less 
to the subsequent employment of students after their return home. There 
are, nevertheless, many valuable conclusions to be drawn from a preliminary 
statement of how many students from abroad various countries receive, how 
many they send, and how many are engaged in different disciplines. On this 
basis, the starting point can be found for many other more intensive types 
of research into international, cross-cultural education. 

To give, first of all, some global figures, there are known to be 120-166,000 
students enrolled for higher education in countries other than their own, 
The breadth of this possible range is due partly to the lack of adequate 
information from certain countries. It is, however, equally due to problems 
of definition which render it inadvisable to draw too direct a comparison 
between the figures offered for one country and for another. These problems 
should be explained in greater detail. 


PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION 


Problems of definition arise in all three of the most important areas in which 
information is sought: in defining a ‘foreign student’; in defining the scope of 
‘higher education’; and in defining ‘fields of study’. 

Foreign student. In general, the concept of ‘permanent residence’ is the most 
useful in determining the definition of a foreign student. The essential point 
is that a student should travel to a country other than his own, undertake a 
course of study, and return to his home country. The concept of citizenship 
or nationality cannot cover this in all cases. Ideally, each country should 
enumerate the foreign students it receives according to the country or territory 
in which the student is permanently resident. Displaced persons and refugees 
should be listed as such, and not classified under the countries from which 
they come. In practice, countries differ considerably in the concepts they use 
in determining who shall be counted as a foreign student. 

Higher education. It must be admitted that there is no logical reason why 
surveys of foreign students should be restricted to those engaged in higher 
education. It is possible that the consequences of study abroad at a primary 
and secondary level may be equally important. But because these lower levels 
of education offer different types of problem, both for the foreign students 
themselves and in conducting inquiries concerning them, the surveys under- 
taken by Unesco have, for practical reasons, been restricted to higher 
education. For this purpose, higher education has been defined as covering 
institutions which require as a minimum condition of admission a certificate 
of completion of secondary schooling or its equivalent. The chief problem 
then arises in countries having a large number of institutions conforming 
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with this definition, but which are nevertheless unrelated to their ordinary 
university systems. Such institutions can include theological colleges, fine 
arts colleges, teacher-training colleges and various types of technical colleges. 
For some countries, figures for these types of institutions have been taken 
into account, but in others excluded. 

Fields of study. The problem here is of a rather different nature. It is not 
exceptionally difficult to make an ideal classification of fields of study, but no 
such system is ever likely to conform to the academic organization of institutions 
of learning. Few countries have identical systems of arranging their university 
faculties, and in many countries individual universities differ greatly in such 
matters. The most that can be attempted is a broad classification which 
distinguishes in a general way between the main fields of academic activity, 
such as the humanities, education, fine arts, social science, natural science, 
engineering, medical science and agriculture. 


COUNTRIES RECEIVING STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 


The problem of determining where most students go abroad for their studies 
is simplified slightly by the fact that about 95 per cent of those who have done 
so recently are concentrated in 3o countries. The following is a list of those 
countries, grouped according to the approximate range of numbers they 
receive: 35-40,000: United States of America; 10-20,000: France, United 
Kingdom; 10-14,000: Argentina; 5-6,000: Federal Republic of Germany; 
44,500: Switzerland; 3,500-4,000: Japan, Netherlands; 3-3,500: Austria, 
Canada, Mexico; 2,500-3,000: Egypt, Italy, Vatican; 2-2,500: India, Spain; 
1,500-2,000: Australia, Philippines, Lebanon, Uruguay; 1-1,500: Belgium, 
Chile, Ireland, Portugal, South Africa; 500-1,000: Cuba, Hungary, Sweden, 
Syria, Venezuela. 

These 30 countries give a probable range of 114-157,000 foreign students 
enrolled at their institutions of higher education. Other countries in which 
the numbers of foreign students are approximately known account for about 
another 6-9,000. 

It will be noticed that figures are lacking for China, the U.S.S.R. and most 
other eastern European countries, which would certainly be included in the 
| above list if information were available. Although education exchanges in 

considerable quantity are made among these countries, it is equally well 

known that, in recent years, intercourse of this nature with the rest of the 

world has not attained great significance. The only important exception lies 

in the ‘overseas Chinese’, probably numbering several thousands, who have 

returned to their homeland for higher studies. Since this represents a special 
| type of problem it will not be taken into further account. 

It should also be mentioned that the information available for Latin 
American countries is not always as complete as for elsewhere. The chief 
elect of this is that an inadequate picture is given of the numbers of Latin 
Americans who are studying abroad within their own region. 

To make the ‘list’ given above more intelligible the following comments 
must be added: 

The figures obtainable from the U.S.A. are among the most reliable, and 
are based on an annual survey undertaken by the Institute of International 
Education. The possible range of 35-40,000 represents the difference between 
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foreign students in universities and colleges (about 35,000) and the full total 
of about 40,000 if certain other categories of foreign students are included, 
especially physicians and internes training in hospitals. 

Three countries receiving large numbers of foreign students offer special 
difficulties in assessing the numbers enrolled. These are France, the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands. All three can provide accurate figures for 
universities and associated colleges, i.e., France, 16,000; United Kingdom, 
9,000; and the Netherlands 1,400.1 But, in each case, there are large number; 
enrolled in other types of post-secondary education not covered by inquiries 
undertaken in the respective countries. Only in the Netherlands is this sup. 
plementary figure accurately known, bringing the full total to over 3,500? 
For France and the United Kingdom, a maximum of 20,000 foreign students 
is probably a very conservative estimate.’ As a further problem, all three 
countries possess overseas territories which send large numbers of their students 
to the metropolis. These students are not, strictly speaking, foreigners, but are 
included here as such because study abroad means for most of them an 
important cultural transition. It should be added here that over 1,000 of the 
students coming from abroad to Portugal originate from Portuguese overseas 
territories. 

The figure for Argentina, although the best available, cannot be considered 
very complete. Most of the students from abroad come from other Latin 
American republics but, beyond that, further details are lacking. 

On the other hand, the detailed information obtainable from certain other 
countries receiving large numbers of foreign students such as the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Switzerland, Japan and Austria, gives an excellent 
picture of the contributions of these countries to international education. The 
largest numbers of foreign students in Germany come from the U.S.A., Norway 
and Iran, with over 600 apiece. Germany, in its turn, contributes over 700 to 
the Swiss total, which also includes goo students from the U.S.A. The Austrian 
total includes nearly 1,500 students from Germany. In Japan, 2,400 foreign 
students are Koreans and 800 Chinese. 

In Canada, about 1,000 students come from the U.S.A. The fact that 
4,700 Canadian students are found in the United States—the largest national 
group there—shows the extent of educational exchange between these two 
neighbouring countries. The next largest group in Canada (500) comes from 
British Colonial territories. 

In spite of its special position, the Vatican is included in the list because 
no survey would be complete without some mention of its very great con- 
tributions to cross-cultural education. The estimated figure of ‘foreign 
students’ is based on the probable total of non-Italians. 


1. These figures are provided by the Bureau Universitaire de Statistique (France), The Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth (United Kingdom), and the Central Bureau voor de Statistik (Netherlands). 

2. The Foreign Student Service of the Netherlands has conducted a survey showing a total of 3,762 foreign students 

in the Netherlands at the end of 1955. 

Totals of this order are claimed by the British Council for the United Kingdom, and by the Comité d’Accueil 

aux Etudiants Etrangers for France. Although the general accuracy of these estimates is in no way doubted, 

it is extremely difficult, for practical reasons, to substantiate them in detail. 
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| WHERE DO THE STUDENTS COME FROM? 


Even allowing that the information available is not always as complete as in 
- some of the cases cited above, it is still possible to give an idea of the numbers 
_ of students originating from a wide selection of countries. The lack of precision 
is largely due to the fact that it is easier to obtain totals of foreign student 
enrolments than an accurate breakdown by country of origin. 

A tentative list, giving the possible range of numbers involved, is as follows: 
8-10,000: U.S.A.; 7-8,000: French overseas territories, Canada, United 
Kingdom non-self-governing territories; 4-5,000: China, Federal Republic of 
Germany; 3-4,000: Greece, India, Korea; 2-3,000: Iran, United Kingdom; 
1-2,000: Ceylon, Colombia, Egypt, France, Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Spain, 
Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Venezuela; 500-1,000: Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Jordan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Puerto Rico, South Africa, Sweden, Yugoslavia. 

These 51 countries and territories represent the most important among 
those sending students abroad. The maximum total thus accounted for is, 
however, only 118,000. The difference between this figure and the full estimated 
total of 166,000 must be accounted for by deficits in the figures given for the 
countries listed, rather than by the numbers sent abroad by unlisted countries. 
Refugees and displaced persons account for only 3-5,000 of the full total. 

A few further comments must be added. Students from the U.S.A. are 
very well spread over many countries. A high proportion of the Canadians 
(4,700) and of the Chinese (2,600) are studying in the U.S.A. Nearly all the 
students from French overseas territories are studying in France. The propor- 
tion of British colonial students enrolled in the United Kingdom is not easy to 
ascertain, but it is certainly much lower than in the case of students from 
French overseas territories studying in France, since 1,700 are found in the 
U.S.A. alone. Over 1,200 of the Greek students are in Italy. Most of the 
Indian students are in either the United Kingdom or U.S.A. 


WHAT ARE THEY STUDYING? 


The various surveys upon which the information given above is based have 
shown rather differing results when account is taken of all available information 
on foreign students throughout the world. Individual countries also differ 
from each other considerably in the percentages of foreign students engaged 
in various fields of study. The evidence is, however, conclusive enough to 
suggest the overall preference in some of the more important and broadly 
defined fields. This preference is shown in the following list, which gives the 
percentage of all foreign students enrolled for each field of study: humanities, 
including education, 25-27; social sciences, including law, 19-23; medical 
science, 15-18; engineering and technology, 15-16; natural sciences, 12-14; 
others or unspecified, 6-10. 
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PROPORTIONS OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


A further aspect of study abroad which has received attention is the relationshi 
between the numbers of men and women students involved. Here there is no 
problem of definition, but only of the adequacy of the information available. 
It is, however, possible to draw a tentative conclusion that women represent 
about 15-20 per cent of all students enrolled abroad. Individual countries 
differ from each other considerably. For instance, women represent about 
23 per cent of the total in the United States, but only about 11 per cent in 
Belgium. 

Even more striking contrasts can be found when a comparison is made of the 
percentages of men and women engaged in the main fields of study. It would 
seem that, compared with men, relatively few women are studying medicine, 
social sciences and natural sciences. Very few are studying engineering and 
technology. On the other hand, about half the women students are engaged 
in the humanities and education, and although relatively few compared with 
other fields, about twice as many women as men are studying fine arts. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Another type of information which can throw some light on the international 
movement of students concerns the fellowships and scholarships offered for 
study abroad every year. The Unesco Handbook, Study Abroad (Seventh 
edition, 1955), listed over 58,000 offers of this nature, covering, in general, 
the years 1955-56. Each edition of the handbook contains a statistical analysis 
of the offers listed the previous year. 

It is not possible to make a direct correlation between the numbers of 
students enrolled abroad and the number of scholarships offered, because of 
uncertainty concerning the time factors involved. By no means all students 
enrolled abroad remain there for the full period required for.a first degree, say 
three or four years. But it is probable that they are enrolled at the institution 
reporting their presence for at least one term, or, more likely, for a full academic 
year. Similarly, the scholarships offered are for variable periods, ranging from 
a few weeks to five or six years. Discounting some of the scholarships because 
they are for secondary education, short-term visits, observation tours or vacation 
courses, and therefore not for a type of study that would qualify the recipient 
for inclusion in surveys of foreign student enrolments, it would ‘seem that, in 
general terms, at least one-third of all students abroad are in some way and 
to some extent aided financially from special funds created for that purpose. 
The only country producing information in this respect is the U.S.A 
where, in 1953-54, 12,500 foreign students out of 34,000 were supported 
wholly or in part by funds from governments or private institutions, while 
13,500 supported themselves. No information was available for the remain- 
ing 8,000.4 

It can be assumed, then, that the donors of scholarships have a considerable 
influence upon study abroad in determining, if they so wish, where studies will 
be undertaken, what subjects will be studied, and what nationalities are to 


1. Institute of International Education, Education for One World, annual census of foreign students in institution: 
of higher education in the United States, 1953-54 (New York, 1954). 
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benefit. An analysis of their offers can show the ways in which study abroad 
can be affected in this way. 

In 1955-56, 20,500 offers of scholarships, out of a total of 58,500, came from 
the U.S.A. The next largest donors were France (5,800), Egypt (4,900), 
Turkey (2,000), United Kingdom (1,800), Sweden (1,400). Offers of 9,300 
scholarships came from international organizations, including 3,700 from the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies. Between them, these major donors 
made 78 per cent of ail offers. 

It is of interest to note that, apart from the 9,300 scholarships offered by 
international organizations, 33,400 were offered by governments or govern- 
ment agencies, 3,600 by private foundations, 5,400 by other types of private 
associations, and 6,800 by universities and colleges. 

Out of the 58,000 scholarships, '5,800 involved no restriction on the nationality 
of the recipients. For 19,100 scholarships the nationality of the recipients was 
stipulated, but the offers were open to persons from more than one country. 
Refugees were nominated as the beneficiaries of 2,600 awards. For the 
remaining 31,000 fellowships, the nationality of the recipients was specified. 
Among the largest beneficiaries were the |United States (4,600, of which 
4,300 Offers originated in the U.S.A. for U.S. citizens to study abroad). 
French overseas territories (2,200), Turkey (2,100, of which 1,g00 offers 
originated in Turkey for Turks to study abroad), France (1,700, of which 
1,300 Offers originated in France for Frenchmen to study abroad), Sweden 
(1,400, of which 1,100 offers originated in Sweden for Swedes to study 
abroad), United Kingdom (1,300, of which 500 offers originated in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom for British subjects to study abroad), Federal Republic of 
Germany (1,300, of which 25 offers originated in Germany for Germans to 
study abroad). 

Regarding countries of study, the donors of 13,000 scholarships made no 
restrictions. For 15,600 awards, a choice of two or more countries of study was 
given. Among the remaining 29,900 scholarships, 10,700 were for study in the 
U.S.A., 4,300 for study in Egypt, 2,700 for study in France, 2,100 for study 
in the United Kingdom, 1,400 for study in Germany, and 1,100 for study in 
Sweden. This leaves 7,600 for which study had to be undertaken in other 
countries. 

As far as fields of study are concerned, the recipients of scholarships were 


unrestricted as to their choice in 18,000 cases. For 12,500 scholarships, a 


choice of two or more subjects was given. The distribution of stipulated 
fields of study among the remaining 28,000 scholarships is best given by 
percentages: humanities, 7.4; liberal arts, 1.5; fine arts, 2; libraries and 


_ museums, 0.1; mass media, 0.3; social sciences, 4.6; law, 0.5; education, 


18.6; administration, commerce and welfare, 14.2; natural sciences, 5.2; 


_ engineering and technology, 29.3; medicine, 10.9;, agriculture, 5.4. 


An analysis of the availability of scholarships for women as opposed to men 
isnot very revealing. The donors of 1,170 scholarships restricted their awards 
tomen, while the donors of 620 scholarships restricted their awards to women. 


| The remaining 56,700 scholarships were presumably open to both sexes. 


This analysis is concerned, of course, only with the offers made, and is of 


importance chiefly for the light it can throw on the intentions of donors in 


developing types of study that conform with their own particular aims. It 
will have been noted that there are, in fact, a large number of scholarships 
upon which no restrictions are placed, or in the case of which the applicant 
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is given a choice of country and field of study. It would be of interest, therefore, 
to know how the awards were actually made. Information concerning this 
has also been collected, but is so far too incomplete to draw any accurate 
conclusions. It has been noted, however, that in all cases where there are 
marked differences between the results reached in the analysis of foreign 
student enrolments and the analysis of scholarship offers, a further analysis of 
scholarships as actually awarded tends to bring results more in line with the 
former. For instance, 18 per cent of the scholarships restricted to a single field 
are for the study of education, while only about 2 per cent of all foreign 
students are known to be engaged in such studies. On the other hand, less thang 
per cent of scholarships are offered in the humanities and liberal arts, while 
the actual proportion of foreign students engaged in this field is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 25 per cent. What actually happens is that very few of the 
unrestricted awards are made for education, while many are made in the 
humanities, Thus the balance is redressed. If this supposition could be further 
substantiated, it would lead to the significant conclusion that study abroad 
on a world-wide scale is serving two equally important, complementary 
purposes. On one hand, it is satisfying the need for advanced technical training, 
particularly for students from economically underdeveloped countries. In 
such activities, governments, international organizations, and to a certain 
extent private foundations, are consciously directing students into the fields 
of study in which their skills are most required. But this would not appear 
to be at the expense of the older tradition of study abroad, according to which 
students move freely to countries of their own choice for the study of whatever 
subjects they may wish. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Throughout the factual summaries given above, the names of certain countries 
have appeared as the chief contributors to international education. The 
U.S.A., for instance, holds a pre-eminent position in the numbers of foreign 
students it receives, in the numbers of its own students it sends abroad, and 
the number of scholarships it offers. Next to the U.S.A., France and the 
United Kingdom are by far the most important contributors to international 
education, serving as centres of study not only for students from their own 
overseas and coloniai territories, but from almost all other parts of the world. 
Other European countries with long-established traditions of international 
education continue to play an important part: e.g., Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria and Belgium. But the major contributors are by no means 
restricted to western Europe and North America. In Latin America, Argentina 
and Mexico are both important centres of study. In the Middle East, Egypt 
holds a unique position as a country that sends large numbers of students 
abroad for advanced training and at the same time receives large numbers, 
chiefly from Arab countries, for similar purposes. 

In South and East Asia, India and Japan are deeply involved in sending 
students abroad and receiving foreign students in their countries. And so 
the list of countries could be continued, making special mention of each for 
the contributions it makes in a general way or in some specialized aspect 
of study abroad. International education is, in fact, a world-wide process, 
in which there is much that each country can contribute to all others. But 
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it appears equally clear that cultural influences are exerted more vigorously 
in some directions than in others. 

Turning then to the intercultural aspects of study abroad, it is not enough 
to take into account simply the nationalities of the persons concerned. A 
rough, but more significant, guide can be obtained through an analysis of the 
regions of origin of foreign students in relation to the regions in which they 
are studying. 

The figures available are unfortunately still too incomplete to allow for 
satisfactory tabulation. Approximate results show, however, that more 
students abroad come from Europe than any other region. Latin America and 
South-east Asia contribute the next largest proportions, and are about equal 
to each other. The North American proportion is rather smaller than either 
of these, followed by the students from Middle East countries. The ranking of 
regions as hosts to foreign students is, on the other hand, as follows: Europe, 
North America, Latin America, South-east Asia, Middle East. 

With the exception of North America, all other regions receive more students 
from their own region than from any other. In North America, about half the 
foreign students come from Latin America and South-east Asia in roughly equal 
proportions. About two-thirds of the students from Europe study in other 
European countries, the next largest numbers going to North America. In 
return, Europe receives about as many students from the Middle East and 
South-east Asia as it does from North America. The proportion of Latin 
American students in Europe is rather less. 

Latin America receives a high proportion of North Americans, but relatively 
few Europeans and not many students from the Middle East and South Asia. 

About half the South-east Asian students abroad appear to be in North 
America. Most of the remainder are divided fairly evenly between Europe and 
other countries in Asia. There are more students from the Middle East in 
Europe than in North America. Most of the remainder are in other Middle 
East countries. 

Most African students are found in Europe and North America. Africa, 
in common with Oceania, has not been counted among the main host regions 
for present purposes. 

All the conclusions so far given refer to the actual numbers involved in 
study abroad. Valuable as such information may be, it is still an incomplete 
guide to the significance of that study unless the figures are in some way 
related to other important sets of factors, so as to suggest the degree of influence 
which international education exerts on life in the participating countries. 
For instance, the large numbers of students received and sent abroad by the 
U.S.A. must be viewed not only in relation to the corresponding totals for 
other countries, but also in relation to total enrolments for higher education 
in the U.S.A. The 35,000 foreign students in United States universities and 
colleges represent only 1.5 per cent of the total number of students enrolled. 
Turning to the United Kingdom, it can be ascertained that overseas students 
represent 10.7 per cent of all students enrolled at universities and university 
colleges. In France, the corresponding percentage is 10.3, in Austria 18, and in 
Switzerland 25.3 per cent. On the other hand, in India, foreign students 
represent only 0.4 per cent of all students enrolled, and in Japan 0.7 per cent. 

The same type of comparison can be made in the case of students going 
abroad. At least 1,500 Norwegian students are abroad, compared with total 
enrolments of 5,600 for higher education in Norway itself. And, as an extreme 
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example, virtually all persons from Jordan receiving higher education are 
studying abroad. The effect of international education upon countries such 
as these is likely to be much greater than in countries where smaller proportions 
of persons receiving higher education are studying abroad, even if the actual 
numbers involved may be relatively large. 

Carried still further, comparisons of this type should not only take into 
account the relationship of study abroad to total national enrolments, but 
also the proportion of the total population receiving higher education. There 
is, of course, no necessary relationship between the numbers involved jn 
study abroad and the quality of the studies they undertake. Nevertheless, the 
quantitative aspects ‘of the problems represent a field of research in which 
the groundwork can be laid for other types of analysis. 

The last two topics which have been raised here, concerning the inter. 
regional relationships of study abroad and the relationships of foreign students 
to total national enro!ments, have been introduced chiefly to show the direc. 
tions in which research in this field is moving. As with much of the other 
material presented here, the available information, on a global scale, is too 
inadequate for very firm conclusions to be reached. Furthermore, the stage 
has not yet been reached when a satisfactory time series can be established. 
Even so, the facts and conclusions offered here are based upon only a small 
part of the material that is actually available in reasonably reliable form. 
Study abroad is admittedly a complex subject in which many variable factors 
have to be taken into account. The aim here has been to show that data 
can be reduced to manageable form, and that considerable progress has been 
made in doing so. Ideally, the results are better shown in tables than by 
means of a commentary of this type. It is hoped, however, that this will serve 
as an introduction to the subject for those who wish to pursue it further and 
make use of the results achieved. 
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II. INTERNATIONAL PROMOTION 
OF STUDY ABROAD 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAMME 


Donan B. Cook and J. Paut SmitH 


Future historians concerned with relationships between countries and peoples 
after the second world war may well consider 1 August 1946 as a date of 
great significance. It was then that President Harry S. Truman affixed his 
signature to Public Law 584 of the Seventy-ninth United States Congress, 
which has become familiar to people both in the United States and abroad 
as the ‘Fulbright Act’. The historic significance of this Act, introduced and 
sponsored in the Congress by Senator J. William Fulbright, Jr., of the State of 
Arkansas, lies in its ingenious provision for a large-scale programme of educa- 
tional exchange between the United States and other nations. 

Only a decade—a short period in the history of international cultural 
relationships, but certainly a momentous one—has elapsed since the Act 
became law, but there can be little question that, during those 10 years, the 
‘Fulbright programme’ has more than fulfilled the expectations of its sponsor 
and of the many other Americans in academic, professional, and public life 
who supported it at its inception. Some 25,000 persons —over 9,000 American 
citizens and over 15,000 nationals of other countries—have received grants 
enabling them to undertake serious educational activities within a cultural 
context other than their own. It is no exaggeration to say that, at least in the 
28 countries where this exchange programme has been conducted, and no 
doubt in many more where its reputation has spread, the term ‘Fulbright’ 
has rapidly gained currency as a new word of common use in the vocabulary 
of intellectual discourse.? 

Today, there is a profusion of international educational exchange 
programmes. The authoritative publication in the field, Unesco’s Study Abroad, 
lists, in its latest edition, programmes sponsored by the United Nations and 
practically all its Specialized Agencies, by most of the world’s governments, 
and by many hundreds of non-governmental organizations and institutions. 
These programmes provide fellowships, scholarships, ‘and other subsidized 
opportunities for educational travel’ for over 50,000 persons annually. 

In view of the number and variety of sponsored exchanges, it seems 
appropriate to inquire whether the programme under the Fulbright Act is 
to be considered as in any way unique. Is it based on a distinctive philosophy, 


1. Exchanges are currently conducted under the Fulbright Act with Australia, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the Union of South Africa, and the United King- 
dom, Countries with which there have been such exchanges, but where a Fulbright agreement is no longer in 
effect include China, Iran, Sweden, and Turkey. Agreements have been recently executed with Chile and Peru, 
but no actual exchange with these countries has yet taken place. Several additional agreements, some in 
countries where the programme has lapsed, are under negotiation. 
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and, if so, can the conceptual elements in that philosophy be identified? [t 
is the thesis of this article that an affirmative answer can be given to these 
questions. 

Any attempt to provide such answers must begin, however, with an admis- 
sion that nowhere is there a clear, authoritative and adequate statement of 
the philosophy of the Fulbright programme. It is necessary, therefore, to 
derive the rationale of the programme inductively, from an analysis of the 
circumstances attending the passage of the basic legislation; of the policies and 
operational practices developed over the years; and of the programme’s 
visible effects. The need for such an exercise is perhaps characteristic; most 
successful institutional and social developments in the United States have had 
to meet the test of pragmatic appraisals, both of processes and of results. 

There is little, certainly, in the language of the Fulbright Act itself to 
herald the advent of an important scheme for increased international inter- 
course. It is entitled, prosaically, ‘an act to amend the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 to designate the Department of State as the disposal agency for 
surplus property outside the continental United States, its territories and 
possessions, and for other purposes’. The phrase ‘for other purposes’—and 
these purposes are not further specified—applies to the educational exchange 
section of the Act, and serves to disguise rather than to reveal the fortuitous 
combination of circumstances that led to its introduction and passage. 

The first of these circumstances was the presence, at the end of World War II, 
of many millions of dollars’ worth of American surplus property, lying idle 
in warehouses all over the world. These goods not only included weapons, 
but also bulldozers, machine-tools, locomotives, food, clothing and other 
products sorely needed for the rebuilding of the war-devastated countries 
in which they were stored. A second circumstance lay in the condition of the 
world financial market, particularly in the world-wide dollar shortage and the 
inability of most countries to convert their currencies into dollars for purchase 
of these much-needed materials. 

At the same time, quite a different set of circumstances affected the 
movement of students and scholars between the United States and other 
countries. The promising exchange of persons that had developed, largely 
under non-governmental auspices, in the period between the two wars had 
been brought to a standstill during the conflict, except with other countries 
of the western hemisphere. The cessation of hostilities thus released a pent-up 
demand on both sides of the oceans for the resumption of these exchanges, and 
on a much larger scale. An appreciation of the relationship between intel- 
lectual communication and political developments—the appreciation which 
led, at about the same time, to the founding of Unesco itself—was, moreover, 
widespread in the United States following the war. Events had entrusted 
that country with new and grave responsibilities for ensuring international 
peace and stability. In confronting these responsibilities, it was widely 
recognized that American citizens should learn more about other cultures 
and societies. It was also recognized that other countries needed to know 

more about the people and institutions of the United States. An obvious 
sine qua non for attaining both objectives was the enlargement of possibilities 
for personal contact between Americans and citizens of other countries. 

It was precisely in this connexion that Senator Fulbright proposed to the 
Congress a plan for fusing these unlikely components. In the first place, 
he recommended that other countries be enabled to acquire surplus material 
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abroad with their own currencies and credits rather than through a drain on 
their scanty supply of dollars. In the second place, he provided that a portion 
—not to exceed the equivalent of a million dollars a year or a total equivalent 
of 20 million dollars in the case of any one country—of the currencies accruing 
in this way to the credit of the United States be set aside, through mutual 

t, for the financing of educational exchanges between the United 
States and the purchasing country. These funds would be used to send selected 
American citizens abroad to study, teach, conduct research, and engage in 
other educational activities. Since the funds were not convertible into dollars, 
they could not be used to defray all costs of bringing nationals of other countries 
to the United States for these purposes, but they could—and the Act proposed 
this—be used to defray the international travel costs of such visits. They 
could also be used to finance study in a number of American schools and 
institutions of higher learning abroad. 

Resourcefulness in linking practical but unlikely means with idealistic 
ends is thus a hallmark—in fact, a birthmark—of the Fulbright programme. 
Itisin this combination, and perhaps even more in the almost Biblical intention 
to transmute the implements of war and destruction into the precious metal 
of international understanding and amity, that the quintessence of what 
might be called the philosophy of the programme may be discerned. ‘We all 
know’, Senator Fulbright said at the time, that no country is far away in the 
age of airplanes. The necessity for increasing our understanding of others and 
their understanding of us has an urgency ‘that it never had in the past.’ And 
again, ‘If a means might be devised to enable a large number of the best 
young men and women of the various nations to become acquainted and 
understand one another, in time, they might be able to find a way to reconcile 
their countries’ differences without resorting to armed conflict.’ That time 
has not yet arrived and is perhaps not even near, but the method fashioned by 
the Fulbright Act out of the stuff of just such an armed conflict will make its 
own special contribution to the realization of this fond hope. 

The likelihood of fulfilling such a lofty aspiration will depend, certainly, 
as much on the manner in which the programme is operated, and even more 
upon its ‘matter’, as upon the purity of its aims. To deduce other elements 
in its philosophy, therefore, we must examine the Fulbright programme’s 
methods, its content, and above all the quality of the people selected to 
receive its benefits—since any exchange programme succeeds or fails, more or 
less by definition, to the extent that the human beings who participate in it 
succeed or fail. 

To persons closely associated with the Fulbright programme, its essential 
strength lies in its fundamental approach, designated as ‘the bi-national 
approach’. The meaning of this concept, stated quite simply, is that, although 
the legal authority is derived from an action of the American legislature and the 


1. Precedents were not absent in United States history for thus taking advantage of essentially extraneous 
circumstances in order to foster better relations with other countries. At the instance of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, John Hay, the Congress remitted to China, for use in educating nationals 
of that country in the United States, a large part of the indemnity awarded for damages sustained in the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900. Some 3,000 Chinese were educated in American universities before the fund was finally 
exhausted. Similarly, unexpended funds of the Belgian War Relief Commission were used after the first world 
war 'to establish the Belgian-American Foundation, under the auspices of which a steady exchange of students 
has since been carried on to the mutual advantage of both countries. That the Fulbright Act did not exhaust 
the capacity for this type of improvisation can be seen in Congressional legislation, passed in 1949, to set aside 
all payments of principal and interest on Finland’s debt to the United States arising out of the first world 
war to finance exchanges with the Finnish people. 
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funds utilized are American funds, the role of the other participating countries 
is of equal weight, both in the initiation and the administration of the 
programme. 

We have noted that behind the Fulbright Act lay a belief in the need for 
increased knowledge and understanding of other countries on the part of 
Americans and of the United States by citizens of those countries. This 
recognition that the understanding to be cultivated must be shared—and that 
the traffic in persons must correspondingly flow along a ‘two-way street’—is 
not perhaps unusual in the case of some private foundations or educational 
institutions that sponsor exchange programmes listed in Study Abroad. It is 
certainly not characteristic, however, of instances where governments have 
entered actively into the sphere of international education. 

Some governments, of course, have a much longer tradition than the 
United States of sponsoring visits by persons from other nations, usually 
in the belief that the national interest will benefit by enhanced appreciation 
of the culture and institutions observed. Other governments have recognized 
the value of financing travel, for what have sometimes been considerable 
numbers of their nationals, so that the latter might acquire professional skills 
and abilities in other countries, to be employed advantageously upon their 
return. Relatively few governments, however, have recognized any obligation 
to use public funds for the promotion of reciprocal understanding through 
exchange programmes, and none has done so on anything approaching the 
scale of the Fulbright programme. 

The uncommen aspect of this programme is even more evident in the 
provisions made for dual administrative responsibility. The Act itself provided 
that educational exchanges should take place only after the Government of 
the United States and that of another country should have entered into an 
executive agreement, and that this agreement should be separate from, 
though dependent on, a similar agreement on the disposal by sale of surplus 
war property owned by the United States. The funds thus set aside by bi- 
national agreement were to be administered through the establishment of 
‘foundations or otherwise’. Although not committed thereby to any particular 
administrative instrumentality, the United States Department of State was 
led—because the currencies to be used were non-convertible, and hence had 
to be received and disbursed abroad—to recognize the need for establishing 
a new type of agency to handle programme funds in each country. It is these 
agencies and the functions and responsibilities entrusted to them that constitute 
the most unusual feature of the Fulbright programme’s administration and 
are responsible for important contributions to the body of principles associated 
with it. 

In the first place, although provision for the establishment ‘of such 
‘commissions’,—as they are usually called by those concerned with the 
programme!—is made in the executive agreement between the United States 
and the other nation, they function outside the bureaucratic structure of 
either government. Each commission is governed by a board of directors, 
composed of 6 to 10 members divided equally between Americans ‘and 


. The actual title of each commission is usually decided mutually by the two governments in the course o/ 
negotiation of the executive agreement. The United States Educational Foundation in Burma and the United 
States Educational Commission in Austria illustrate the two commonest forms of the title, but there is also the 
Commission for Educational Interchange between the United States and Chile, the American Commission 
for Cultural Exchange with Italy, etc. 
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distinguished citizens of the participating country. These directors serve 
voluntarily, meeting at intervals throughout the year, with no recompense 
except their expenses. Each commission, however, has a salaried, full-time 
staff, engaged by the board, to perform the programme duties assigned 
to it. 

In the second place, although the commission functions in many respects 
as an autonomous entity, it is related organically to the official sponsor of the 
Fulbright programme, the United States Government, in several ways. 
One is through the American membership on the board of directors. The 
honorary chairman of each commission is the American ambassador in the 
country, and on occasion this official presides at meetings of the board. 
Normally, however, the chairman is another officer of the American embassy, 
usually the one whose assigned responsibilities encompass the educational 
exchange activities of his government. An American official also usually 
serves as treasurer of the commission. 

Another structural connexion exists between each commission and the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships in Washington. It is important, both in this 
connexion and in others, to appreciate the role of this policy-forming agency 
in assuring an essential unity of design for the complex enterprise that, in 
large measure, it directs. The Fulbright Act made provision for the appoint- 
ment by the President of the United States of a ‘Board of Foreign Scholarships’ 
of 10 members, representative of cultural and educational groups and insti- 
tutions, ‘for the purpose of selecting students and educational institutions 
qualified to participate in [the] programme, and to supervise the exchange 
programme authorized. . . .” The members of the board, like those of the 
boards of directors of the commissions, serve without compensation. They are 
appointed for terms of three years. For staff services, they rely upon the 
International Educational Exchange Service of the Department of State, 
which also functions as the co-ordinating unit for all programme administra- 
tion, domestic and overseas. It is the Board of Foreign Scholarships that 
establishes the body of common policies governing the programmes for the 
various countries and which gives final approval to plans and _ policies 
originating with the individual commissions. 

Within this framework, however, the commissions possess considerable 
programme authority. Conceived initially as organizations to receive and 
disburse funds, the logic of the programme and the high status of those 
appointed to the boards of most commissions quickly resulted in their being 
entrusted with other important responsibilities.! Thus it was logical that they 
should have a principal voice in determining the uses to which the moneys 
entrusted to their care should be put, and equally reasonable to assume that 
the distinguished educators and professional men that make up the local 
membership in each commission, working in a team with the American 
members, should be better qualified than a central body in Washington to 
ensure that these uses conform to bi-national needs and interests. One of the 
main responsibilities of the commissions, therefore, is to prepare and present 
an annual country plan for the approval of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
and the Department of State. This plan is tied to an annual budget. It not 


1. To mention any of these persons as particularly prominent would be to do less than justice to the others. It 
is perhaps sufficient to note that the rolls of the various country commissions include ministers of educaticn 
and their principal deputies, at least one foreign minister, other public figures of national reputation, and 
tectors, vice-rectors, deans, and professors of many of the great universities of the world. 
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only details the numbers and categories of persons to be exchanged but also 
relates these exchanges to projects designed to promote the broad objective 
of mutual understanding as well as specific purposes of importance to the 
country concerned. As exchanges are currently being carried out with 26 other 
countries, there are really 26 more or less distinct programmes, each differing 
somewhat from the others as a consequence of variations in the needs of the 
participating countries and in the relationships of those countries to the 
United States, yet each co-ordinated with the others within a broad frame. 
work of common goals. 

An important role is also reserved for the commissions in the selection of 
grantees and of the educational institutions to which they are to be affiliated, 
Again, it was only logical that the Board of Foreign Scholarships should benefit 
by advice from their colleagues in other countries. The commissions are 
therefore responsible, either directly or through special committees appointed 
for the purpose, for conducting nation-wide competitions resulting in recom. 
mended panels of candidates for the grants covering the costs of travel to 
schools and institutions in the United States. They also receive the panels of 
American candidates produced by a similar national competition, review the 
educational purposes of these candidates in order to advise the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships as to their suitability and feasibility, and arrange for 
admission to the student body or to the faculty of local institutions of learning, 
Where the programme calls for nationals of the country to receive grantsto 
attend American schools abroad, the commissions perform the dual function 
of screening and placement. 

Other commission responsibilities include provision of special orientation 
courses for grantees of both nationalities, arrangements for grantee transporta- 
tion to and from the host country, guidance to American grantees during their 
stay, evaluation of programme achievements, the submission of reports on 
programme progress and financial expenditures, and other tasks familiar to all 
administrators of exchange programmes. 

The responsibilities of the commissions have been outlined in detail not 
only because of their importance in the operation of the programme or 
programmes, but more particularly because they exemplify the concept of 
‘the bi-national approach’. The role played by the commissions furnishes a 
day-by-day demonstration of the fact that the Fulbright programme is not 
a unilateral one, based on narrowly conceived national self-interest, but that 
it is a mutual programme in both its aims and processes, founded and conduct- 
ed on the principle of mutual respect and mutual responsibility, and placed 
at the service of mutual needs and desires. While technically and literally a 
United States-sponsored programme, it is regarded by people in the 26 parti- 
cipating countries as ‘their’ programme as well. It is not a propaganda pro 
gramme. It is not a technical assistance programme. It is a true programme 
of cultural exchange. 

But if the programme is one of true cultural exchange, it is also one of true 
educational exchange. The nature of the activities authorized by the Fulbright 
Act and the requirement that these activities must be carried out ‘at or in 
connexion with a school or institution of higher learning’ means that the pro- 
gramme must be carried out in a milieu of scholarship and academic advance- 
ment. Seen in this light, the gains sought in human and, eventually, in inter- 
national relationships, appear almost as a by-product of the serious educational 
endeavours which grantees undertake for the traditional scholarly purpose of 
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adding to man’s knowledge of his environment and of himself. To the more 
literal-minded, this academic emphasis may appear as a restriction. To those 
who look beneath the surface, however, the advantages are more manifest 
than the limitations. 

Senator Fulbright, the members of the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
and others concerned with the actual conduct of the programme see the goal 
of mutual understanding as a necessary end-product, and not simply a by- 
product, of this focus on educational pursuits by the individuals involved. 
Selection is thus most apt to be on the basis of merit and achievement, and the 
persons selected most apt to be those who can comprehend and adjust them- 
selves to cultural differences and gain insight into common cultural values; 
they will also be best able to report and interpret their experience to their 
fellows by means of the written or spoken word. Again, associations with pro- 
fessional colleagues in the same field are most likely to become lasting ones, laid 
on a firm foundation of mutual respect. Finally, visits to another country for 
a serious personal purpose are more fruitful than those motivated by a vague 
good will, and when such visits are protracted (most Fulbright grants are 
awarded for at least an academic year) there is a considerable opportunity 
for establishing real contact between the visitor and his hosts. 

The importance attached in the Fulbright programme to this educational 
emphasis is apparent, onceagain, fromsome of the measures adopted. Undoubt- 
edly the task was made easier by the foresight shown by the Congress in decid- 
ing to entrust selection standards for a scholarship programme to a group of 
distinguished scholars—the Board of Foreign Scholarships—rather than to 
bureaucrats. The traditional independence in the United States of higher 
education, and the institutions thereof, from control by the Federal Govern- 
ment gave further assurance of the success of this technique. 

Realizing the immensity of the task of conducting annual nation-wide 
competitions, the Board of Foreign Scholarships in its turn—with the con- 
currence and assistance of the Department of State—requested three American 
agencies of known educational repute to co-operate in screening American 
applicants for grants and in the educational placement of foreign grantees: 
The Institute of International Education, which, since its establishment 
shortly after the first world war, has won an international reputation in the 
exchanges field, assumed responsibility for the preliminary screening of appli- 
cations for study grants and for academic placement of students from abroad; 
for the former purpose, it has appointed a national selection committee com- 
posed of representative scholars and specialists, and for the latter it relies on 
acorps of experts in the various disciplines. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion, an agency of the Federal Government, had conducted, for several years, 
a highly successful programme of teacher interchange with other countries, 
and accepted the responsibility for comparable screening and placement of 
teacher grantees under the Fulbright programme; it also relies greatly on 
professional committees in carrying out these responsibilities. Finally, to 
perform these tasks for the advanced scholar—roughly defined as a person 
possessing the doctor’s degree in philosophy or its equivalent in professional 
experience who wishes to engage in advanced research or to lecture at an 
institution of higher learning—the board turned to an organization whose 
principal previous concern had been with such advanced scholarly endeavours 
inside the United States. This organization, the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, serves as an ‘umbrella’ or liaison agency for the four 
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principal national research councils in the country, which in turn embrace 
practically all American professional and scholarly associations. These councils 
are the National Research Council (for the physical and natural sciences), 
the Social Science Research Council, the American Council of Learned 
Societies (for the humanities), and the American Council on Education.The 
Conference Board also uses the voluntary services of over forty professiona] 
committees composed of men of leading reputation and accomplishment in 
their fields. 

Other steps have been taken to ensure the programme’s educational inte. 
grity;! but perhaps enough has been said to indicate the importance attached 
to high standards. A similar concern is no doubt to be found in the administra. 
tion of a number of the exchange programmes listed in Study Abroad, parti- 
cularly those of some of the better-known foundations and professional associa- 
tions, but it is questionable whether many sponsors have gone to such lengths 
to safeguard this requisite attribute of successful educational exchange. 

In singling out still another, and perhaps the last, prominent concept in 
the programme’s philosophy, it is difficult to avoid words that are used so 
often and so loosely as to have become almost hackneyed. Nevertheless, and 
however diffidently, this intrinsic quality can only be characterized appro. 
priately as an emphasis on democratic principles—an emphasis compounded 
in equal parts of ‘representation’ and ‘participation’. 

By ‘representation’ is meant the extent to which all parts of the United 
States have been represented in, and have accordingly benefited from, the 
Fulbright programme. This is the result of design and unremitting effort. In 
the wording of the Act there is a caution that ‘due consideration shall be 
given to applicants from all geographic areas of the United States’. The Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and the co-operating agencies have observed that 
caution throughout this first decade. There has been no attempt to apportion 
quotas according to states or regions of the country, nor to stress the repre- 
sentational factor in areas where well-qualified applicants are not available, 
Nevertheless, the administrators have wished the programme to be truly 
national in scope, and steps have been taken to ensure this result. In the case 
of the opportunities for students, for example, special competitions are held 
by state committees in the 48 states and the several territories of the United 
States, with the assurance that as many as four awards may be obtained by 
state and territorial residents provided their qualifications entitle them to 
favourable consideration.2? The co-operating agencies have concentrated on 
stimulating interest in areas where the number of well-qualified applicants is 
relatively less than it should be. Without sacrifice of standards, in each of the 
past few years, there have been grantees from every one of the 48 states and 
from most of the territories. The number of educational institutions of all sizes 
represented by grantees exceeds annually 400. 

Similar attention to geographic distribution in the United States has been 
paid in the placement of foreign grantees. Always provided that these grantees 
are placed where they can carry out their educational objectives, it is deemed 


. For example, requirements that American student applicants must be recommended by their universities, 
that grantees must be acceptable to or requested by their host institutions, and that candidates for study and 
research graats must present well-conceived and feasible project designs in order to warrant consideration. 

. It should be noted that the national competition, involving the greater part of available grants, is carried out 
simultaneously. Applicants who are considered but not recommended in state competitions are still eligible 
for consideration in the national competition. 
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desirable that as many colleges and universities throughout the country as 
possible be given the opportunity to play host to a foreign visitor. This same 
jnterest in avoiding undue concentration in academic placements has been 
shown by the commissions in arrangements for institutional affiliations for 
American grantees in other countries. 

Partly as a means of encouraging this broad representation, partly because 
of the programme’s size and complexity, and partly as a desirable end in 
itself, much attention has also been given to enlisting widespread participation 
in programme activities on the part of educational institutions, voluntary 
organizations and individual citizens. Mention has already been made of the 
committee of scholars who voluntarily devote time and abilities to the screening 
process; it has been estimated that, if account is taken of the large number 
of screening committees set up by individual educational institutions, more 
than 5,500 American educators and specialists are serving on over 850 com- 
mittees throughout the country to assist the Board of Foreign Scholarships in 
the selection of grantees. The committees established in the several states and 
territories serve a similar function. In addition, over 1,000 colleges and uni- 
versities have designated particular members of their faculties to serve as 
‘Fulbright advisers’, through whose good offices information from the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and co-operating agencies concerning programme 
opportunities may be widely disseminated to both students and professors. 

Another kind of participation by the American public, even more indispen- 
sable to the programme’s success, has grown out of the limited extent of 
assistance available to foreign nationals coming to the United States. As we 
have seen, under the terms of the Fulbright Act, and in consideration of the 
nature of the financial resources used, only the travel expenses of the foreign 
student are paid for, and the cost of his maintenance in the United States, 
as well as tuition and other charges, must be found elsewhere. It is significant 
that, in spite of this limitation, more foreign nationals should have been 
brought to the United States under the programme than Americans sent 
abroad under its terms. The reason mainly lies in the generous participation, 
through the grant of scholarships, fellowships, and other educational opportu- 
nities, of institutions of higher education and American non-governmental 
agencies. Many of the sponsoring groups listed in Study Abroad have used their 
resources in conjunction with Fulbright travel grants, to the mutual benefit 
of both parties. Naturally, the United States Government, through its regular 
budget of appropriated dollars for educational exchange, provides the dollar 
expenses of a considerable number of the Fulbright travel grantees. More than 
two-thirds, however, benefit from private rather than governmental assistance 
for these expenses, and it is estimated that the total financial support to the 
programme from this source amounted, for 1955 alone, to approximately 
$6 million, scarcely a million less than the dollar equivalent of the foreign 
currencies spent for travel under the Fulbright programme. 

There is probably no parallel in international cultural relationships for the 
conduct of an exchange programme on such a wide basis of popular participa- 
tion and representation. That it is regarded everywhere as a people’s pro- 
gramme as well as a government one does much to explain its prestige, and 
also provides another essential insight into its philosophy. 

Through examination of the legislative background of the Fulbright pro- 
gramme and the processes and relationships that have been developed over 
the years to carry it forward, we have identified certain concepts that may well 
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merit designation as a ‘philosophy’. To speak of goals, approach, and pro. 
gramme mechanics alone, however, would be to leave our pragmatic analysis 
incomplete. The programme has, after all, been in operation for 10 years, and 
it should be possible to describe some results achieved during that period. A; 
both scholars and administrators well know, it is not easy to evaluate exchange 
of persons programmes. Many of the results will not be apparent for several 
more decades, and some are so intangible as to defy measurement or factual 
description. With all these qualifications, however, it should be possible to cite 
examples of activities and results that achieve the aims of the Fulbright 
programme and exemplify its philosophy. Fortunately, such examples exis 
in abundance. 

Since the promotion of mutual understanding between the people of the 
United States and those of other countries undoubtedly constitutes the 
programme’s principal raison d’éire, let us examine some of the bases for the 
claim that this goal is in fact being reached. What have the grantees done to 
gain understanding of their hosts and vice versa? To what vantage point 
of influence do they return after their international experience, so that the 
benefits in improved understanding may be conveyed to their fellow citizens) 

Let us look, first, at some of the 9,000 Americans who have visited other 
countries under the programme. Nearly half the American grantees go abroad 
as students affiliated to foreign institutions of higher learning. A survey 
conducted in 1953 revealed that the overseas experience of these students had 
led them to careers where they could make significant contributions to the 
life of the nation—and especially to its relations with other countries. Some 
had taken jobs with United States Government agencies, others with busines 
and publishing firms; some were engaged in scientific research and many 
were in teaching positions where they could pass on their first-hand knowledge 
of foreign lands to scores of other Americans.! 

In addition to these former students, 1,566 American teachers who have 
received grant under the programme are employed in elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the country; they can have a far-reaching effect 
on the formative minds of their pupils. A partial survey of catalogues of 
American universities with special foreign-area study-programmes also show 
that many of the American faculty members directly associated with these 
programmes undertook advanced research overseas under the Fulbright Act. 
These American economists, political scientists, geographers and sociologists 
have published many articles and books that contribute to an increased 
understanding of contemporary life in other countries; altogether, 25 per cent 
of the publications of returned grantees are concerned with social and political 


conditions overseas. Through talks to civic groups, radio broadcasts ani— 


membership of local organizations devoted to the study of foreign affairs, 
returned grantees also strive to assuage the thirst for more information abou 
other areas of the world which the average untravelled American feels. 
Equally significant have been the contributions made by the 12,000 0 
more foreign grantees who have visited towns and cities of all 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska. In a single year, foreign teacher 


employed in the American school system have brought a more intimate 


1. A similar survey is planned for the current year, covering the much larger number of former student grantes 
now dispersed through American professional life, and it is expected that its findings will be entirely consistet 
with those of the earlier, and smaller-scale, study. 
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glimpse of the culture of their countries to American children in over 6,000 
communities in 47 states. Lecturers from practically all the participating 
countries are continually acquainting American college students with the 
life, history and civilization of their homelands. This year for example, students 
at Washington University in St. Louis and Western College for Women are 
learning about Middle Eastern history and Islamic civilization from Egyptian 
professors. Those at Bowdoin and Oberlin Colleges are studying Indian 
history with a lecturer from that country. At Syracuse, Indiana and Drew 
Universities, Far Eastern literature and religions are being taught by Japanese 
professors. At the University of Arkansas, where Senator Fulbright was once 
a student and later served as president, Italian civilization is the subject of a 
series of lectures by a professor from the University of Florence. 

The young people from overseas who carry on graduate work at American 
universities are equally concerned with helping the American public to 
understand their home countries. They rarely miss an opportunity to give 
talks, appear on radio or television, or write articles for American news- 
papers. A Thai student at the University of California at Los Angeles, for 
example, reported having given 14 speeches, some in schools, some in churches, 
and some in clubs: ‘Usually I talk about my country, giving a general idea 
to those people about Thai customs, culture, religion and our educational 
system.’ People in the Philadelphia area heard a dozen talks on India from a 
young lawyer of that country, while those in Kansas learned about Philip- 
pine agriculture from a student at Kansas State College, who supplemented 
his many talks with coloured slides of his home community. 

There are many other ways in which both American and foreign grantees 


-— are sowing seeds of better international understanding that may, one day, 


nsistet! 


flower in a world devoid, as a result, of today’s international suspicions 
and tensions. Thousands of foreign students all over the world are now learning 
about American history, literature and government from courses given by 
American lecturers or by their own scholars who specialized in these fields 
while in the United States. Since the beginning of the programme, over 
1,200 American and foreign grantees have lectured or specialized in such 
courses. 

In India, an American lecturer and his wife lived in a rural university area 
surrounded by rice paddies. “The humblest of peasants and farmers were our 
neighbors’, he wrote. ‘To our surprise, toward the end of our study we were 
actually invited to dinner in Hindu homes such as the more orthodox Meena- 
chisundarams, the Brahmin family of Muniswami, and others. I have a 


feeling that in our friendships and talks we built new attitudes toward Ameri- 
cans and America.’ An American professorin Iraq travelled during the vacation 


period from one end of the country to the other to meet the families of his 
students and see their villages. His wife was also busy, teaching English and 
helping with the Girl Scouts. During one seven-month period, American 
grantees in Austria gave over 200 talks to audiences which totalled more 
than 14,000 persons. Leading the list was an American teacher who made 
103 speeches in 36 towns and villages. 

Communities abroad also learn about America from their own citizens 


who have visited the United States. During 1954, Austrian grantees gave 


oer 400 talks to some 34,000 of their fellow countrymen and. published 
115 articles about the United States in their newspapers and magazines. In a 
ix-month period, grantees from the Netherlands gave 119 talks, mostly 
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illustrated with films and slides. In France, it is estimated that 1,500 grantees § in the 
have returned eager to tell their story in the form of pies articles, and fF of Gen 
conversations with their families and friends. States | 
The programme under the Fulbright Act, by opening so many personal F establis 
channels of communication among scholars, has encouraged joint research F of lega 
that has advanced the frontiers of knowledge in many fields. Some are fields § petwee 
having a more or less direct relationship to the programme’s principal object, FF of such 
In Japan, for example, social science methodology and research techniques § ment o 
are being used by American anthropologists and social scientists to learn more  ynderst 
about Japanese society and, in turn, to interpret this society toAmerica. Several J Fron 
of the world’s centres for the study for oriental culture are in Japan, and asa § the pre 
result of American scholars’ increased interest, the Japanese themselves are F academ 
learning much that had previously escaped their attention. and a1 
Similar joint investigations have also been carried forward in the physical § opportt 
sciences. American research chemists have worked with their foreign colleagues § commu 
in some of the leading European chemical laboratories, such as those at § though 
Cambridge, Leyden, Liége, Delft, Heidelberg, Géttingen, Nancy, Louvain, § curricul 
Rome and Paris. Their projects ranged from specialized study of growth F travel 
hormones to molecular structures and the effects of atomic radiation on a § arrange 
variety of chemical substances. An Iranian research scholar reported that the F demons 
work he undertook in connexion with the climatology of his country ‘was never § cultural 
done before, and the result will prove, I hope, to be a major contribution to Japan c 
the knowledge of world climate’. relation: 
The educational and scholarly emphases revealed by the programme vary a & Norway 
good deal from country to country—a natural consequence of the authority  jabour 1 
exercised by the separate commissions in determining programme content, § 4s; ‘The 
which, in turn, permits account to be taken of differing needs and resources. § seminar 
In Burma, for example, interest has been centred on using the programme to § Governt 
help that country to improve and expand its educational system. American § and Am 
teachers and lecturers are helping to train Burmese teachers to fill the pressing § of Local 
needs of new primary and secondary schools, which have increased in number § and ‘Tr 
from 80 to more than 6,000 since World War II. American lecturers are Perha 
helping to enlarge the curriculum and to meet in other ways the educational § the best 
needs of the University of Rangoon and the Mandalay Teachers’ College. A fis a ph 
beginning has also been made in extending educational benefits to remote § characte 
hill-regions of Burma. asa bien 
In the Scandinavian countries, on the other hand, emphasis has been placed § tional st 
on the social sciences. Grants under the Fulbright Act have enabled American depicted 
scholars to join their Scandinavian colleagues at the Institute for Social — between 
Research at the University of Oslo for the study of subjects ranging from basic § who is se 
family relationships to industrial and political behaviour. The institute fellows o 
recently reported that ‘the whole idea of organizing such an institute as J his knov 
ours was developed in close co-operation with American visitors and its J academi 
development has been planned and carried out in the same close relationship’. J significa 
In countries like Italy, India, and Japan, attention has been given to  wberly s 
developing closer ties between higher educational institutions in these countries of gettin 
and in the United States. For example, long-range co-operation has been a matter 
established among Italian and American universities as a result of exchanges § and co-o 
of research scholars working together in specialized fields.-The University § do merel 
of California and the University of Padua are co-operating on research in Brow.’ I 
land economics; the University of Rome and Wayne University in projects § between 
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in the social sciences; and the University of Wisconsin and the Universities 
of Genoa and Padua in economic history. As a result of a visit to the United 
States of the Dean of Lucknow Law School in India, strong ties have been 
established between thatinstitution and Yale University. In Japan, an exchange 
of legal experts has been arranged in order to foster greater co-operation 
between Japanese and American law schools. Undoubtedly, the establishment 
of such institutional and professional ties not only contributes to the advance- 
ment of specialized learning but also opens up new avenues of international 
understanding that should be well-travelled for many generations to come. 

From some of the examples given, an impression might be received that 
the programme has been focused mainly on projects involving the normal 
academic disciplines. On the contrary, the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
and a number of the commissions have been assiduous in seeking to provide 
opportunities that will attract participants from outside the strictly academic 
community and involve a kind of learning considered in many countries— 
though perhaps less so in the United States—as outside the regular university 

' curriculum. For example, a group of South-east Asian journalists were given 
travel grants under the programme, enabling them to attend a seminar 
arranged by the American Press Institute of Columbia University in order to 
demonstrate how responsible newspapers can contribute to the economic, 
cultural, social and political development of a democratic society. From 
Japan came a group of young labour leaders, to study labour-management 
relations in the United States at first hand. In Norway, labour leaders from 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Finland attended a seminar on the American 
labour movement, and heard American lecturer grantees discuss such subjects 
as ‘The Role of the Trade Union in American Society’. In Japan, a similar 
seminar was held on public administration, bringing together Japanese 
Government officials, representatives from Japanese educational institutions 
and American lecturers, for the discussion of such topics as ‘Revenue Problems 
of Local Government’, ‘The Case Study Method in Public Administration’, 
and ‘Trends in State and Local Administration’. 

Perhaps these few illustrations out of many that could be cited provide 
the best answer to questions about the Fulbright programme’s philosophy. It 
is a philosophy better revealed through deeds than words. We have 
characterized it as a synthesis, unique in many of its aspects, of such qualities 
as a bi-national approach to mutual understanding, a respect for high educa- 
tional standards, and encouragement of democratic participation. We have 
depicted these attributes as the progeny of a typically American marriage 
between idealism and pragmatism. Yet, in the final analysis, it is the student 
who is selected to carry out his quest for learning in a different culture among 
fellows of unfamiliar background or mien, and the teacher chosen to expound 
his knowledge and his judgements in classrooms far removed from familiar 
academic cloisters, who will give that philosophy its vitality and its lasting 
significance. An American student, recently returned from the Middle East, 
soberly summed up his changed outlook with these words: ‘The proposition 
of getting onto common ground is no longer a matter of philanthropy. It is 
amatter of survival. . . . Creating a new spirit of tolerance, understanding 
and co-operation among the peoples of the world is not something we should 
do merely because it is a good thing, but because we need it to survive and 
gow.’ H. G. Wells once said something similar—‘Civilization is a race 
between education and catastrophe.’ Like another noble undertaking in the 
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realm of the mind and the spirit, Unesco, which this year also celebrates jt; 
first decade of achievement—and like all efforts to ensure a true exchange of 
persons and ideas between peoples—the Fulbright programme will help ys 
to win that race. 


STATISTICS AND COMMENTS ON EXCHANGE WITH 
THE UNITED STATES 


KENNETH HOLLAND 


In its 37 years of operation the Institute of International Education has been 
concerned with facilitating the exchange of students between the United State: 
of America and other countries. In addition to its role as an administering 
agency and as a clearing house for information on international education, 
the institute has in recent years also become a source of statistics on exchangecs, 


CENTRAL INDEX OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGEES 


If statistics are one of the chief tools of research, the establishment this year 
(1956) by the Institute of International Education of a Central Index of 
Educational Exchangees should be of great value to students of international 
education. The Central Index is a roster of Americans who have gone abroad 
and foreigners who have come to the U.S.A. for educational purposes during 
the last 36 years. Records have been obtained on more than 210,000 persons 
who have studied, trained or taught in countries other than their own during 
the period 1919 to 1954-55 inclusive. 

The index was established by the institute with financial assistance from 
the Ford Foundation. A report on its operation, The Population Involved 
in International Education,’ describes the contents of the index and suggest: 
possible uses for this international catalogue of foreign-trained personnel. 
It should be of value in research, programme planning and _ personnel 
recruitment. 

For the Central Index an educational exchangee is defined as ‘either a 
citizen of the United States who goes abroad, or a citizen of another country 
who comes to the United States, for a period of at least 10 weeks to: study, 
teach or undertake research, or to observe or to undergo training in his field 
and who intends to return to his home country’. This does not include students 
at the primary and secondary school levels and persons who go abroad to 
attend summer courses or as tourists. 

The Central Index of Educational Exchangees contains 212,696 namey, 
listing 19,365 United States citizens who have studied, trained or taught 
in 120 foreign countries or territories since 1919, and 191,331 foreign citizens 


1. The Population Involved in International Education, Institute of International Education, New York, 1956. 
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from 151 countries or territories who have studied, trained or taught in the 
U.S.A. during the same period. 

Since no total figure on exchangees for this period is known, the exact 
degree of inclusiveness of the index’s data cannot be determined. I suggest 
that the much larger foreign total may in part reflect the greater accuracy 
of early censuses of foreign students and others in this country. It was only 
in 1954-55, for example, that the institute made its first official survey of 
United States citizens studying abroad. 

The index contains the following information on each exchangee: academic 
status, sex, year of beginning assignment, source of financial support (United 
States Government, foreign or home government, international organization, 
United States private organization or institution of higher training, self), 
year of birth, United States educational institution attended, field of interest, 
country of assignment, home country, occupation, sponsor. 

The institute started work on the Central Index of Educational Exchangees 
in 1953. The report states, ‘With the completion of the formidable task of 
amassing information on past exchangees, of recording that information on 
machine punch cards, and of sorting the cards to determine the contents of 
the file, the index now can make available to interested organizations and 
agencies vital information on exchanges between the United States and other 
countries which has previously been unavailable or obtained only with great 
difficulty.’ Fees will be charged to cover the costs of preparing special reports 
on index data. 

Since the index would be of only limited and historical interest if it were 
not kept up to date, the institute plans to maintain it as a cumulative roster, 
adding each year the results of various surveys and reports from sponsoring 
agencies and organizations. The continuation of the index depends, therefore, 
on the co-operation of educational institutions and groups which supply 
the necessary data on exchangees and upon the support of the private and 
public organizations which will use the information contained in this file. 


Stattstics 


According to index records, Canada sent the largest number of exchangees 
to the United States during the 36-year period: 26,306. China is second with 
16,230. Third is Germany with 10,093. 

Index data suggest that the favourite country for the foreign educational 
experience of United States citizens was the United Kingdom, which received 
3,491 Americans. France is second: 3,280; Germany, third: 1,697. 

Index totals for the quarter-century record 14,077 Americans going to 
Europe, 60,438 Europeans coming to the U.S.A. Leading countries in this 
exchange were France, which received 3,280 Americans and sent 7,854 French ; 
Germany, 1,697 Americans and 10,093 Germans; and the United Kingdom, 
3,491 Americans and 8,030 British. 

The Inter-American exchange total was 1,663 United States citizens and 
42,848 Latin Americans. Of the former, 114 went to the Caribbean, 87 to 
Central America, 897 to Mexico, and 565 to South America. Of the Latin 
Americans, 9,226 came to the U.S.A. from the Caribbean, 8,030 from Central 
America, 6,560 from Mexico, and 19,032 from South America. 

The total of exchangees within North America was 876 United States 
exchangees and 26,596 from other. North American countries. Of these, 
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860 United States citizens went to Canada and 26,306 Canadians came to 
the U.S.A. 

For the Far East, the totals are 1,110 Americans and 40,909 Asians; of 
these, 55 Americans went to China and 16,230 Chinese came to the U.S.A. For 
the Near and Middle East the total is g21 United States exchangees and 
14,316 foreign exchangees; for Africa 260 United States exchangees and 
4,662 Africans; for Oceania 332 from the U.S.A. and 2,271 from the Pacific 
islands. Twelve Americans went to the U.S.S.R. and 603 Soviet citizens came 
to the U.S.A. 

Of the foreign exchangees 688 were reported stateless. Of the United States 
exchangees 114 did not indicate their country of assignment. 

A breakdown of the Central Index file according to academic status indicates 
that of the recorded exchangees in this 36-year period, 1,557 Americans 
and 86,534 foreigners were undergraduate students, and 9,476 Americans 
and 49,941 foreigners graduate students. Special student status was given to 
504 Americans and 10,717 foreign exchangees. There were 2,370 American 
and 19,029 foreign specialists; 3,986 American and 2,153 foreign teachers; 
48 American and 280 foreign lecturers, There were 30 foreign researchers; 
11 American and 51 foreign debaters. American observers on ‘leaders’ 
numbered 119; foreign leaders, 2,498. There were 499 American trainees; 
3,996 foreign. No replies as to academic status were received from 
795 Americans and 18,102 foreigners. 


Uses 


As a source of information on the population involved in international 
education, the Central Index has three general uses: research, programme 
planning and personnel identification. In addition, the Index provides 
statistical data for an annual institute report on the population involved 
in educational exchange. The 1956 edition of the institute’s publication, 
Open Doors, contains five annual polls: foreign students, professors and 
doctors in the U.S.A.; United States students and professors abroad. In 
presenting each year these gross statistics on Americans abroad and 
foreigners in this country for educational purposes, the institute provides a 
general description of a large portion of the current educational exchange 
population. 

The index provides source material for research—‘population samples’ 
for evaluative studies of the effects of international educational exchange 
and figures for statistical analyses of the type and scope of such exchanges. 
As the index report says, ‘The factor of American training in the education 
of foreigners, the relationship of national literacy to study or training in the 
United States the scope of foreign study for Americans and the magnitude of 
exchanges in the field of medical training, can all be indicated by an analysis 
of index data. Further, the inter-relationships of such factors as financial 
support, field of interest and country of origin may be examined on the basis 
of Central Index information.’ 

Of assistance in programme planning, the Central Index can provide 
information useful in determining methods for expansion of the field of inter- 
national education. The data assembled will suggest areas of greatest need for 
exchange programmes—both on a geographical and a field-of-study basis. 
This will help to eliminate duplication of effort and will offer a context within 
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which individual organizations and agencies may develop their particular 
rogrammes. 

The Central Index is a reservoir of information on internationally trained 

sons: of Americans who have had training abroad and of foreigners who 
have come to this country for educational purposes. It serves as a 
comprehensive roster of persons with international training and experience. 
For personnel identification the index is of value to private American and 
foreign business firms with international interests, to international organiza- 
tions, to educational and government agencies, professional groups and 
educational institutions. 

From the start of its preparation in 1953 until its announced establishment 
in 1956, the Central Index was used as the source for over 500 statistical 
tabulations and lists. Business firms with personnel recruitment problems 
requested names and addresses of foreign exchangees with United States 
training in certain specialized fields. American and foreign government 
agencies used names and addresses as well as statistics. Professional societies, 
private organizations and foundations were interested in the scope of past 
exchanges as well as the names of individual participants. Universities and 
individuals requested information to be used as the basis for educational 
research and programme planning. 


Limitations 


The Central Index has certain inevitable limitations which, with varying 
degrees of importance, can affect its value to potential users. These include 
the difficulty of maintaining current and accurate addresses for all exchangees 
as well as possible errors in reporting or recording information which may 
result in inaccurate or incomplete information on individual exchangees. 

A third problem is the completeness of the file itself. Since no total figure 
on exchangees is known, the exact degree of inclusiveness of index data cannot 
be determined. In general, the information is most complete on foreign 
students in institutions of higher education in the U.S.A. It is relatively 
complete on United States students and scholars abroad and on foreign 
doctors and scholars in the U.S.A. It is least complete on foreign and United 
States trainees and observers, and other persons who are not strictly educational 
exchangees and who may not be connected with an institution of higher 
education. The most complete data are recorded for the post World War II 
period, which was covered in part by various institute surveys. They are less 
complete on the pre-war period, for which information was supplied from the 
files of the institute and other organizations. 

A fourth limitation is the necessity of charging fees to cover costs of preparing 
reports. This may diminish the usefulness of the Central Index for organizations 
and individuals without sufficient funds to meet such expenses. 

Despite these limitations, the Central Index of Educational Exchangees 
constitutes a valuable resource to individuals and groups interested in research 
on, and in identification of, persons in the international educational exchange 


population. 
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ANNUAL CENSUS 


As noted in the description of the uses of the Central Index, the roster provides 
statistical data for an annual institute report on the population involved in 
educational exchange. Data on almost 55,000 persons who travelled between 
the U.S.A. and foreign countries for educational purposes is contained in 
Open Doors, 1955-56, which reports on five surveys of educational exchanges 
made during the past year: foreign students, foreign physicians, foreign 
scholars, United States students, United States scholars. 

There were 43,309 foreign citizens in the U.S.A. for educational purposes 
in 1955-56: 36,494 students, 6,033 doctors, and 782 teachers and researchers, 
Criteria for foreign exchangees in all cases included foreign citizenship and 
permanent residence in a foreign country. 

The surveys reported on 10,732 Americans abroad: 9,457 students abroad 
in 1954-55, and 1,275 United States faculty members abroad during 1955-56. 
Additional time was needed to complete the United States student survey, 
which was mailed to 1,000 institutions of higher education in 75 countries. 

The 1955-56 census report is the first to contain specific data on American 
students at foreign institutions of higher education and on United States 
university professors or graduates overseas on teaching or research assignments. 
Such published figures add a new dimension to our knowledge of exchange 
of persons between the U.S.A. and other countries. This was the first published 
statistical report on Americans abroad for educational purposes. While there 
are inevitable limitations to the completeness and accuracy of the data, they 
provide an interesting picture of the thousands of Americans overseas on 
educational assignments. 

The increase in the number of foreign students in the U.S.A., especially 
of students from the Far East, accounts for an almost g per cent increase 
this year in the number of foreign citizens in the U.S.A. for educational 
purposes, Last year there were 9,838 students from the Far East; this year, 


11,202. Except for this rise, previous trends continued. The largest group of f 


foreign personnel training and teaching in the U.S.A. came from the Far 
East (13,301), followed by Latin America (9,879), Europe (7,336), North 
America (5,667), the Near and Middle East (5,358), Africa (1,315), and 
Oceania (419). 

The majority of the 10,732 Americans abroad were in Europe, although 
there were substantial numbers in Latin America and Canada. Totals by 
area of United States citizens training and teaching abroad were: Europe, 
6,228; Latin America, 1,679; North America, 1,454; the Far East, 863; 
the Near and Middle East, 306; Oceania, 114; and Africa, 72. 

‘In contrasting the pattern of Americans abroad, in regard to the areas 
of the world to which they went, with the pattern of the home countries of 
foreign citizens in the United States, it is significant’, the report notes, ‘that 
the exchange of persons between the United States and Europe was almost 
equal numerically, whereas in exchanges with all other areas of the world 
the scales were tipped in favour of the foreign persons coming to the United 
States.’ There was a great disproportion in the case of Far Eastern countries, 
which sent 13,301 citizens to the U.S.A. and received only 863 Americans. 
‘In terms of percentages rather than actual numbers, 58 per cent of the 
Americans abroad were in Europe whereas Europeans represented only 
17 per cent of the total number of foreign citizens in the United States.’ 
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On the student level the surveys show that foreign students came to the 
U.S.A. for engineering, 22 per cent; humanities, 21 per cent; social sciences, 
15 per cent, etc. The information on American students abroad is much less 
complete but at least 22 per cent were in the humanities and at least 18 per 
cent were studying medicine in foreign universities. 

Foreign doctors made up 14 per cent of the foreign citizens in the U.S.A. 
for educational purposes. There are no figures available on American doctors 
abroad, but the number would be small. 

On the advanced level, the foreign citizens on United States faculties 
concentrated in the natural and physical sciences, with substantial numbers in 
medicine and the humanities. United States scholars abroad were mainly 
in the humanities and social sciences. Predominant numbers in agriculture 
and engineering went to the Near, Middle and Far East, while those in the 
humanities, medicine, the natural and physical sciences and social sciences 
went to Europe. 


EVALUATION OF A STUDY TOUR 


Comments on a research paper and several policy statements publish- 
ed by the institute will help to amplify the position given by bare statis- 
tics, 

In 1954 the institute published a pioneering study of the nature and effect 
of American student travel abroad. It was the tentative conclusion of Hilda 
Taba, professor of education, San Francisco State College, that foreign 
experiences do not automatically create international-mindedness, and 
that international travel does not necessarily contribute to world under- 
standing.! 

In Cultural Attitudes and International Understanding, an Evaluation of an Inter- 
national Study Tour, Miss Taba analysed the experiences of 45 American 


_ students on a European summer study tour. She described the activities of 


the group at two study institutes, in informal contacts and in their free travel. 
She assessed their ‘attitude changes and cross-cultural learning’. 

Some 400,000 Americans go to Europe each year as tourists or as members 
of study groups. Large numbers of persons participate in other exchanges. 
Miss Taba posed the question, ‘What does this educational exchange contribute 
to international understanding? What impressions do these “‘ambassadors of 
good will’’ leave in the countries they visit and what impressions and attitudes 
do they take home with them?’ She applied herself to such questions as the 
adequacy with which exchange programmes realize their purposes, the 
effectiveness of exchange experiences in promoting international under- 
standing, the selection of personnel, and the type of orientation needed for a 
profitable exchange experience. 

As Howard E. Wilson wrote in a foreword to the pamphlet, ‘We have long 
tended to assume that “travel is educational” and that international travel 
contributes to international understanding and the wiser conduct of world 
affairs. In current years we are exploring these assumptions, particularly 
for the purpose of determining more clearly what kind of travel has maximum 


1. Cultural. Attitudes and International Understanding, an Evaluation of an International Study Tour, by Hilda 
Taba, New York, Institute of International Education, 1954. 
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educational value, and what conditions govern travel which makes maximum 
contribution to international understanding.’ 

Miss Taba’s pilot study had two primary aims. The first was to explore 
the nature of culture attitudes and international understanding and the 
dynamics of cross-cultural learning. The second was to experiment with 
methods for securing and interpreting relevant evidence. The most important 
result of her report may be clearer ideas on how learning takes place, what 
seems to be influential in determining the course of that learning, and the 
relationship of the experiences to the results. 

As the conclusion of her study Miss Taba observed that international 
or inter-cultural understanding is far more complex than most existing 
studies assume: “The evaluation of this study tour definitely challenges the 
assumption that experiences in a foreign country automatically create “inter. 
national-mindedness”. A programme for cultural understanding, therefore, 
needs to include, in addition to contact and observation, other experiences 
designed to help interpretation, attitude change and a systematic extension 
of concepts necessary to understanding. Especially, far more comprehensive 
evaluation plans than are now in practice are also needed to assess adequately 
the outcome of such programmes.’ 


ORIENTATION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


One formal means for providing exchangees with experiences designed to 
help their interpretation and understanding of the host country has been 
orientation. It is the purpose of orientation programmes to help the inter. 
national student or scholar to find the linguistic and cultural tools he needs 
in order to profit from his foreign educational experience. 

The aims and methods of orientation programmes were considered in a 
recent policy statement of the Committee on Educational Interchange Policy, 
Orientation of Foreign Students, Signposts for the Cultural Maze.! The committee, 
a policy group established in 1954 to survey the field of educational exchange, 
concluded, ‘Some form of orientation is needed by most foreign students 
and scholars to help them get the most out of their educational programme 
abroad. In planning orientation programmes, the basic approach should 
be to help the visitor help himself, stressing self-reliance and individual 
initiative.’ 

The committee wrote, ‘So important are cultural factors in educational 
exchange that the value of a student’s sojourn abroad may hinge upon the 
help he is given, not only in finding the education he seeks, but in learning 
how to deal with initial problems of adjustment and continuing problems of 
adaptation during his stay. To meet this need, a growing emphasis is being 
placed by organizations and institutions concerned with educational exchange 
on some form of ‘‘orientation’’.’ 

Orientation, as the policy paper has recorded, means different things to 
different people. ‘To the social scientist it usually means alleviating “cultural 
shock”; to the United States Congressman, correcting misconceptions about 
America; to the educator, a programme of instruction in language and 


1. Orientation of Foreign Students, Signposts for the Cultural Maze, Committee on Educational Interchange Policy, 
New York, Institute of International Education, 1956. 
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culture; to the community leader, an opportunity to foster personal contacts 
and experiences. To the professional programme administrator, orientation 
js all of these things plus a wide range of practical services offered to the 
exchange student to smooth his path before and during his sojourn.’ 

These various aims are present, with different emphases, in all orientation 

rogrammes. Five aims of orientation discussed by the committee were: to 
help the newcomer to a strange land find his way through the ‘cultural 
maze’; to correct misconceptions about the people and countries involved 
in interchange; to increase the student’s facility in the language of the host 
country; to provide factual information and practical guidance; to provide 
meaningful experiences and personal contacts. 

Orientation may take place at any or all of several stages of study abroad 
—from pre-departure to post-academic sessions. The same student is not 
likely to encounter orientation at all these stages—‘but, if he is under 
a sponsored programme, he will certainly encounter it at one of them’. 

The orientation leaflet describes the programmes operated by a number of 
organizations: the International Farm Youth Exchange, which encourages 
its young people to begin serious study many months in advance of departure; 
the Council on Student Travel, which operates programmes on commercial 
vessels as well as on student ships; the Committee on Friendly Relations. 
among Foreign Students, which arranges port-of-entry orientation; and the 
Experiment in International Living, which arranges programmes of extended 
home hospitality. 

The most thorough orientation is given at some forty summer ‘orientation 
centres’ on American college and university campuses. About ten of the 
centres are administered by the Institute of International Education for the 
Department of State. Such centres make many different types of orientation 
available in one place: language study, practical and factual information, 
correcting of misconceptions, and personal contacts—including home hospi- 
tality, field trips and weekend outings. ‘Study of English is the foundation 
on which most of these university centres build their programmes, reflecting 
widespread recognition of the importance of verbal communication to 
successful orientation.’ 

The committee has summarized two major objections to orientation 
programmes, 

To some sceptical observers, orientation appears to be a peculiarly American 
phenomenon, reflecting an unwarranted preoccupation with the anticipated 
problems of the foreign visitor. The committee has written, ‘It should of 
course be kept in mind throughout this process that some persons will need 
and welcome extensive assistance, while others, especially the more mature, 
will not and may even resent well-meaning efforts to help them. It should 
not be assumed that most foreign visitors are problems, but rather that the 
majority can “orient”? themselves with occasional guidance from the sideline.’ 

There is a second objection to orientation. The term has certain negative 
political connotations, although its dictionary definition is neutral: ‘to acquaint 
(especially oneself) with the existing situation’. Some critics object to orien- 
tation as a means of correcting misconceptions about the host country. They 
voice the suspicion that orientation programmes may be just a form 
of American propaganda. 

Understanding of the customs, institutions, values of the host country is 


| essential to the exchange student. But, added the committee, the methods 
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used to ‘correct misconceptions’ about the U.S.A. should reflect the value 
toe which America is dedicated: the importance of the individual, free exchange 
of ideas, self-criticism and self-improvement, exposure to controversy, ‘A 
dogmatic attitude may well have the opposite effect from that intended; 
instead of correcting misconceptions, it may lead to misunderstanding and 
even hostility.’ 


GOALS OF STUDENT EXCHANGE 


In an earlier policy statement the Committee on Educational Interchange 
Policy identified and analysed the goals and purposes of the various United 
States agencies which sponsor foreign students in the U.S.A., and the goals 
and purposes of the foreign students themselves.1 The committee assessed 
the aims of American-supported exchange programmes for foreign students 
and discussed the reasonableness of these aims. ‘Future support for interchange 
of scholars will depend upon honest evaluation of the results of such 
programmes. The exchange movement will ultimately be endangered by 
setting for it unrealistic or impossible goals.’ It was the committee’s conclusion 
that student exchange is no ‘psychological wonder drug’ for world problems, 
no sure-fire weapon against the spread of communism. But exchange of 
persons programmes do advance knowledge. They are a positive, long-range 
factor in better relations between the U.S.A. and other countries. 

The primary purposes of any international educational exchange should 
be education. After analysing the goals of students and sponsors the committee 
wrote, ‘It is apparent that the sponsoring groups emphasize first broad social 
goals: international understanding, friendship for the United States, economic 
and social development of other nations. The applicants themselves, on the 
other hand, are primarily personally oriented toward definite academic 
achievement and professional development.’ 

Whatever the emphasis of programme sponsors, the fundamental goal 
must be education. A satisfactory educational experience for each exchangee 
is essential to the achievement of any subsidiary goal of either the exchangee 
or the sponsor. Thus, a secondary objective of exchange programmes 
—exchange programmes, that is, sponsored by the Institute of International 
Education—should be understanding of and liking for the United States, 
best achieved no doubt through indirect means. 

‘Belief that exchange of persons programmes are one of the most effective 
ways of sending knowledge where it is most needed, and of creating new 
knowledge which can benefit all, is a firm and valid foundation upon which 
to plan and support them.’ The report continued, ‘The broad social and poli- 
tical goals of exchange programmes—creating international understanding, 
developing favourable attitudes of nations toward the United States—can 
be attained but they must be recognized as long-range and indirect.’ 

Organized educational travel is a relatively recent phenomenon. As statistics 
and administrative experience on exchange are gathered, it becomes possible 
to evaluate these organized programmes. With research and analysis, social 
scientists will be able to define more closely the broad goals we now hold for 


1. The Goals of Student Exchange, an Analysis of Goals of Programs for Foreign Students, Committee on Educa 
tional Interchange Policy, New York, Institute of International Education, 1955. 
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international exchange, it will be easier to chart the course of programme 
development. This close study and examination of the exchange field, which 
js also new, should yield the means for an increase in the effectiveness of 
exchange of persons programmes. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL IN JAPAN 


T. WATANABE 


DEVELOPMENT 


Since the Meiji Restoration of 1868, Japan has rapidly grown into a 
modern nation and has adopted the advanced civilization of the Western 
countries. It is said that the Japanese people are endowed with an ability to 
take in a superior culture from abroad, to digest it and then to create a new 
culture of their own. In early times, by adopting the advanced civilization of 
aneighbouring country, China—then under the Sui and the Tang dynasties— 
they reorganized the national structure, assimilated Chinese civilization and 
converted it into a Japanese culture. 

One of the most important means by which the Japanese have been able to 
adopt foreign civilizations is that of study abroad. This practice which began 
in early times, had been interrupted for nearly 1,000 years at the time of the 
Meiji Restoration, but that event put an end to the feudal system and to the 
policy of isolation. During the period of isolation, Japan was cut off from 
the outside world and underwent a long, heavy sleep. Then the waves of 
Western civilization began to beat against her closed door. Her people awoke 
from their deep slumber, casting off the yoke of the feudal system. 

The Meiji Restoration government resolutely carried out extensive political, 
economic and social reforms. In pursuit of its aims: ‘to seek knowledge far 
and wide and thus to develop the foundation of the State’, it took steps to 
adopt Western civilization in order to promote education, science, industry and 
technology; and study abroad was among the measures to which it attached 
greatest importance. 

During the period from 1868 to 1872, nearly 500 students went to America 
for studies. By 1872, the national educational system had been established, 
the practice of sending students abroad was formally endorsed. In 1875, 
fundamental revisions were made in the method of selecting students, and 
the system of sending students abroad under the sponsorship of the Ministry 
of Education was instituted. The system chiefly aimed at the training of 
teachers for institutions of higher education. At first, the students sent by the 
Ministry concentrated their efforts upon ‘learning’ the science and technology 
of advanced countries; but later, students travelled in order to ‘conduct 
further researches’. Hence, from 1922 onward, the system became hnown as 
‘the researchers abroad system’. 

The principal countries to which these students and researchers were sent 
were England, the United States of America, Germany, France and Italy. The 
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total of students and researchers sent by the Ministry of Education between 
1875 and 194:—when the programme was interrupted by World War II]— 
was 3,200. In addition to these, students and researchers were sent by other 
Ministries, though their number was small; still others went abroad for studies 
paid for by private or non-governmental funds. Among them were those who 
received scholarships from various non-governmental scientific or business 
organizations, those who travelled at their own expense and a small number 
of students invited by foreign governments. It is presumed that there were far 
more students in this category than in the government-sponsored one. 

The rapid and: vigorous development of Japanese education and science 
which followed the Meiji Restoration owed much to those who studied abroad, 
Knowledge they brought home from foreign countries helped Japan greatly 
in her endeavour to promote the political, economic and social modernization 
of the country and thus enabled her to take her place among the advanced 
nations of the world. 


PRESENT POSITION 


In 1941, Japan entered World War II, which made it impossible to 
send students and researchers abroad. The country was virtually isolated 
until 1945, when the war ended and the door to study abroad was opened 
again. That door, however, was very narrow, chiefly because the country 
was under Allied occupation and its economy had been ruined by the war, 
While Japan had been cut off from the scientific and cultural development 
of the rest of the world, narrow-minded nationalism had dominated politics, 
economics and society, thus preventing modern scientific and cultural 
development. In order to catch up with the Western countries and become 
a cultural nation again, it was necessary for Japanese students to go abroad. 
However, foreign travel was very much restricted under the occupation, and 
the depleted national economy meant that the government could not afford 
to send students abroad. Aware of the ardent desire on the part of the Japanese 
for the opportunity to study abroad some governments and governmental 
agencies of Western countries kindly offered scholarships. 

In 1949, the United States Government invited 50 students under the 
GARIOA Fund. This initiative was followed by France in 1950, the United 
Kingdom in 1951, Germany in 1952 and Italy in 1953. The students invited 
are classified as follows: 
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India, too, has been granting scholarships since 1951. In 1953, moreover, 
the year when the Japanese people recovered their independence—the United 
States Government replaced the GARIOA Fund by the funds established 
under the Fulbright Act and the Smith-Mandt Act. Travelling expenses are 
met by the Fulbright Fund and tuition fees and living expenses by the Smith- 
Mandt Fund. In addition to inviting students, the United States Government 
used the same funds for an exchange programme of visiting lecturers, research 
sholars and secondary and elementary school teachers. Approximately 
270 students and teachers travel to the United States of America each year 
under the auspices of these funds. 

For those wishing to study in Germany, there are scholarships offered by 
the Alexander von Humbolt Foundation, in addition to the government 
scholarships mentioned above. The foundation was re-established in 1953; 
and 3, 16 and 20 students were granted scholarships by it in 1953, 1954 and 
1955 respectively. Presumably, there were also a considerable number of 
cases in which scholarships were directly offered to individual persons by 
overseas foundations, universities, research institutes and so on. 

In 1950, the Japanese Ministry of Education revived the system— interrupted 
in 1941—of sending researchers abroad under its sponsorship. At present, the 
system includes only professors and assistant professors of national universities 
and research institutes, the period of study being either three months or one 
year. As a rule, the Ministry bears the whole expense, except when living 
expenses are provided by an overseas public organization, in which case the 
Ministry pays return travelling expenses only. The following list shows the 
number of researchers sent abroad by the Ministry of Education since the 
war: 1950, 25; 1951, 393 1952, 353; 1953, 120; 1954, 83; 1955, 115. 

Other ministries also began to send researchers abroad again; and, between 
1950 and 1955, a total of more than 160 specialists in the fields of science and 
technology were given an opportunity to study abroad under their schemes. 

Today, nearly all the government-sponsored researchers are sent to the 
United States of America, whereas, before the war, most of them went to 
Europe and especially Germany. 

Beyond research and studies abroad, we must not overlook the participation 
of scholars in international meetings of a scientific character, and the foreign 
travel of scientists and technicians for purposes connected with science and 
technology. Between 1949 and 1955, Japan participated in 318 international 
conferences, and the total number of the participants sent from the country 
—who were mostly professors of universities or research institutes—amounted 
to nearly 500. In most cases, in addition to attending the meetings, they were 
able to visit research institutes, and even to further their own studies or 
researches while abroad. The scientists and technicians who travelled abroad 
on business between 1949 and 1954 amounted to 2,900. The objects of their 
travels included visits to factories for initiation into new technical methods 
and the acquisition of knowledge under technical assistance agreements. 
A large number of specialists from universities or research institutes were 
included among them. Needless to say, these participants at international 
meetings, and scientists and technicians who travelled on business, contributed 
not only to the promotion of scientific studies in this country but also to the 
furtherance of international scientific exchanges and of mutual amity among 
Nations, 

Ten years have already passed since the war ended, and Japan, beside 
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sending her students and researchers abroad, has begun again to receive 
students and researchers from abroad, especially from South-east Asian 
countries. Since 1954, she has been inviting students from abroad at govern. 
ment expense under a plan drawn up by the Ministry of Education. Each 
foreign student is given 20,000 yen (about $56)! every month and, if he 
pursues his study or research at a national university or research institute, 
he is excused from paying registration and tuition fees. 

The students invited under the system are classified into two categories; 
the first category includes ‘undergraduate students’, most of whom come 
from South-east Asian countries. They are admitted to undergraduate courses 
of universities as regular students and, when their studies are completed, they 
receive bachelor’s degrees. Before they are admitted to universities, they are 
taught Japanese at the special courses for foreign students attached to the 
Tokyo University of Foreign Languages and the Osaka University of Foreign 
Languages. The period of study, therefore, covers either five or seven years, 
including one year of preparatory training at these special courses. The 
number of these students was as follows: in 1954, 17 (Ceylon 4, Philippines 3, 
Pakistan 3, Thailand 3, Cambodia 2, China 1, Viet-Nam 1); in 1955, 21 
(Thailand 6, Philippines 4, Burma 3, China 2, Pakistan 2, Cambodia 2, Viet. 
Nam 1, Malaya 1). 

The other category consists of ‘research students’. Those who have completed 
undergraduate courses in their home countries are recognized as having 
suitable scholarly attainments to qualify for this category. ‘Research students’ 
mostly come from Europe and America. They stay in Japan for a year, during 
which they study at universities or research institutes. They must, therefore, 
be proficient in Japanese. The number of the research students was as follows: 
in 1954, 6 (United States of America 2, Germany 2, France 1, Italy 1); in 
1955, 11 (Germany 5, United States of America 3, Italy 2, France 1). It is 
expected that the international scientific and cultural exchange effected by 
inviting students from abroad will be henceforth increased in scope. 

In connexion with the invitation of foreign students, a word should be said 
about the Colombo Plan. Japan joined the plan in 1954 but, as her present 
economic position is not strong enough to enable her to offer assistance such 
as capital investment, she has been helping the South-east Asian countries by 
means of a technical assistance programme, under which students are invited to 
Japan for technical training and Japanese experts, especially in the fields of 
science and technology, are sent on technical assistance missions. Up to 1955, 
15 students were invited and 19 experts sent out under this programme. 


RESULTS 


As stated in the preceding chapter, Japan is greatly indebted for her rapid 
progress to those who studied abroad. It is extremely difficult, however, 
to single out the results they achieved in the course of Japanese progress, 
as many other measures were taken for adopting Western institutions, 
industrial methods and culture. Before she adopted Western culture, Japan 
enjoyed a high level of Japanese culture, quite different in character from that 
of the West. It was natural, therefore, that the impact of the new culture 


1. The average monthly expenses of a national university student in Tokyo, living in lodgings, were $30 in 1953. 
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should have caused a great upheaval, accompanied by antagonism between 
old and new, the progressive and the reactionary elements. Hence, the evalua- 
tion of the effects and influences of study abroad may be examined with 
reference to this conflict. 

During the decades which followed the Meiji Restoration, the main concern 
of Japan was to achieve modernization by adopting Western civilization. 
Accordingly, the students who were sent abroad in those days were entrusted 
with the important and urgent mission of bringing back information which 
could accelerate the modernization of Japan’s institutions and industry. 
The information thus gathered was briefly examined and then quickly put 
to practical use. It seems that, given the circumstances, the students felt 
the importance of their mission and earnestly pursued their studies. But, 
in fact, they could do no more than learn and bring home with them the 
knowledge and techniques which were quite ordinary from a Western point 
of view. Very few of them could produce original results from their own 
research. This, however, was inevitable. These students were pioneers in the 
establishment of a modern nation; and it was they who laid the foundation 
of present-day Japan. 

Between the end of the nineteenth century and 1935—a period in which 
the number of students sent abroad greatly increased—Japan acquired 
considerable power and grew, along the lines assiduously laid down by the 
preceding generation, into a modern capitalistic State. But this capitalism 
developed so rapidly that it involved many problems. The students who 
went abroad during this period were no longer bound by the keen sense of 
duty which had haunted those of former days, and could conduct researches 
into the fields that interested them. The subjects studied became more 
numerous and the standard rose to a marked degree. Many of the students 
devoted themselves to solving Japan’s political, economical or social problems, 
or to educating young people to be able citizens. Generally speaking, they 
played leading parts in administration, economics, education and culture. 

But this is only one side of the picture. The other side shows that these 
students were becoming passive and enervated, because the first stage in the 
modernization of the country had been completed and so opportunities for the 
immediate use of the knowledge they acquired abroad were fewer and fewer. 
Western civilization had been absorbed into every sphere of national life, and 
students returning from abroad began to lose their influence in the shaping 
of national policy. In these circumstances, nationalism—supported by the 
military and by the wild ambition ofa group of politicians—gradually gained 
ground without meeting any serious resistance, until ultra-nationalism and 
fanatic militarism finally dominated the country. This tendency was 
accompanied by the development of xenophobia, which reduced incentives 
to study abroad. 

Japan’s defeat and her occupation by foreign powers came as a great shock 
to the Japanese people. Confronted with such a serious situation, they reflected 
on the course of their history and the reasons for it. 

Since the Meiji Restoration, the country had, under the absolute imperial 
authority, assiduously attempted to copy the Western countries, then in the 
prime of their capitalistic development. But, as stated above, Japan had been 
so hasty in adopting Western institutions and systems without due examination 
of their suitability to national conditions, that the resultant amalgam included 
peculiar contradictions and discordances, as well as the problems common 
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to all modern countries. The adverse effect on the national economy of the 
extremely retarded development of agriculture was an example. The war, 
which had been waged in order to find a way out of such contradictions, had 
ended in defeat, and the ideological basis on which that war had been fough 
was completely discredited. Today, Japanese people are as ready to adop 
advanced knowledge from foreign countries as they were in the early yeay 
of the Meiji era. 

The students who are conducting studies and researches in foreign countrig; 
at present are endeavouring to fill the gaps caused by the war in science and 
industry. Special importance is attached to those sent abroad by the govern. 
ment or by industrial enterprises to make researches in nuclear physics, the 
utilization of atomic energy, automation and the petroleum industry. 

Many of those who formerly went abroad to study focused their efforts oy 
studies and researches in their fields of specialization. But it is hoped tha 
those who are at present studying abroad or who will do so in the future, wil 
attempt to understand the factors which constitute a basis common to all 
fields of study—or at least to those closely related to their specialities—rather 
than to follow the example of their predecessors. In the past, the general 
lack of such understanding greatly retarded Japan’s progress. It was a grave 
fault of national policy, and was apparent from the fact that, in the practical 
social and economic matters, English and American systems and ideas wer 
adopted, whereas the laws and ordinances which governed social and economic 
affairs were based on those of Germany. Again, in the field of science, the 
sources of Japan’s applied science were different from those of her pure science, 
with the result that these two branches of science developed separately. A 
conspicuous difference between urban and rural life provided a further 
example. 

Consequently students and researchers who go abroad to study in future 
should not only pursue their special studies but also try to enrich their general 
knowledge of conditions and national peculiarities of their host countries. 
They should also give attention to social patterns and methods of thinking 
common to nations of the same civilization. Such general knowledge will 
promote co-operation among the students themselves and enable effective 
use to be made of the results of their studies and researches. It will also encov- 
rage international understanding and friendship. 

In the educational programme drawn up by the United States Government 
for students invited from abroad under the GARIOA and Fulbright Funds, 
greater attention has been given to the development of the students’ general 
understanding of America than to the advancement of their technical 
knowledge and skill. In this sense, the programme may be called epoch 
making. A large number of Japanese people from various social strata have 
been invited to America under the funds, and have been able to increas 


their knowledge. The results have been remarkable. This American educationa f 


method for foreign students has provided us with many valuable suggestions, 
as we are now inviting students from various countries of the world, especially 
from South-east Asia. In the education of foreign students, we must not be 
content simply to give them opportunities to acquire technical knowledge and 
skill; we must attempt to promote mutual understanding between them and 
us, making it clear to them that we desire peace while, at the same time, 
giving adequate consideration to the demands and customs of their home 
countries. The effects of such training could be immeasurable. 
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PROBLEMS 


There is an old Japanese proverb which says in effect, ‘If you love your child, 
send him on a journey.’ Certainly, a richer experience and a broader view of the 
world are among the precious benefits we can reap from travel. Of course, in 
former times, the scope of travel was limited but, as the means of transport 
were extremely poor, and, as manners and customs varied greatly from one 
area of the country to another, travellers could see and experience as many new 
things on a short journey as we can on our travels abroad today. 

Rapidly developing transport and communication facilities are bringing the 
peoples of the world into ever closer contact. 

Although travelling abroad has become quite familiar to us, it still leaves 
us with a very deep and unforgettable impression, especially in the case of 
young students, who share in the school life of their classmates and form 
friendly associations with them. 

Some of the students who go abroad are married, but many of them are 
forced to leave their wives or husbands behind, chiefly for economic reasons. 
This, however, is not desirable either for the students themselves or in a general 
sense, aS a married couple can be more fully representative of their country 
and can establish a wider circle of friends than a single student, and can thus 
make a greater contribution to international understanding and amity. 

For some time after arriving at his destination, however, a student cannot 
fail to ‘get lost’? in his new environment—owing to language difficulties, 
unfamiliar manners and customs and so on. Host universities and institutions 
are requested, in order to facilitate the education of foreign students to provide 
them with lodgings and appropriate teaching staffs, courses of study and sys- 
tems of guidance, and, at the same time, to establish special courses for foreign 
students so that they can be given preparatory training in the language and 
other fundamental subjects, and a better understanding of the national charac- 
ter, the manners and customs of the host country. It may also be necessary to 
envisage considerable liberty as regards the choice of subjects by students who 
do not intend to graduate or to obtain some diploma, but who wish to make a 
concentrated research into a given subject. 

In Japan, as stated earlier, there are two special courses for foreign students 
about to study at national universities: one of them is attached to the Tokyo 
University of Foreign Languages and the other to the Osaka University of 
Foreign Languages. The course of study covers one year, during which the 
Japanese language is taught and the student learns about life in Japan. On 
completing the course, each student is admitted to the national university of 
his choice. Besides these governmental courses, there are several similar non- 
governmental ones: Asia University has a foreign students’ department 
attached to it (one-year course) and such corporate bodies as the International 
Student Institute and the Japan-China Educational Association also hold 
orientation courses for students from abroad. 

So far, we have talked about preparations to be made by host countries in 
relation to the various problems which confront foreign students. Letus now turn 
our attention to problems concerning the methods of recruiting foreign students. 

In inviting foreign students from abroad, particular attention should be 
paid to the methods and requirements of recruitment, lest they should mar 
friendly relations between the sending and receiving countries. The host 
country should decide the time and the method of inviting and screening 
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candidates, either through direct contact and co-operation with the govern. 
ment of the sending country, or through its diplomatic agencies and other 
related bodies, with a view to recruiting the most competent students. The host 
university for each student should be chosen on the basis of the student’ 
wishes and of the educational effect anticipated. 

Of course, it is desirable to invite as many students as the financial cir. 
cumstances permit. But, at the same time, due regard should be paid to the 
length of the study period. 

In the case of professors and researchers, positive measures ainda be taken 
to incresase their number, extend the period of their studies and provide them 
with larger grants. Each country should also establish exchange systems of 
professors and researchers with universities and research institutions abroad, 

Japan is always willing to co-operate in the promotion of education, 
science and culture in her sister countries of Asia. Accordingly, the Japanese 
Government, realizing the importance of educational travel in this respect, 
intends to adopt various measures, such as: increasing the number of under. 
graduate students to be invited at the national expense; promoting, in order 
to provide greater opportunities for technical training, the reception of students 
and short period trainees into junior colleges; making it possible, in future, 
for high schools (especially vocational high schools) to receive students from 
abroad ; and sending more professors and researchers in the fields of technology 
to the South-east Asian countries by increasing the budget for this purpose. 

Although there exist basic cultural differences between the countries of the 

world—which is why cultural exchanges are necessary and studies abroad are 
significant—there are no such basic differences among individual human 
beings. The simple but precious truth that all human beings are, irrespective 
of their nationalities, fundamentally the same, is one of the most important 
things we can learn through our studies abroad. I am sure that educational 
exchanges, by promoting a realization of the fact that human beings are alike 
and their cultures of equal value, can greatly assist us in our endeavour 
to maintain world peace. 
Lastly, we come to various events such as international conferences, inter- 
national athletic meetings and other contests, international exhibitions etc., 
whose participants are members of various professions rather than scholarship 
holders; even labourers and housewives have been given the opportunity to 
go abroad for such meetings. These travellers also play an important part in 
bringing about a closer international relationship and deeper understanding 
between Japan and other countries. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 
AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMMES 


Nico.Le J. DENEY 


Among the students and trainees who go abroad to follow undergraduate 
or postgraduate courses, about a third, according to available statistics, do $0 
with the help of fellowships, scholarships or grants of money. The same applies, 
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to a lesser degree, to technicians and specialists and to teachers and profes- 
sional workers sent abroad to add to their store of knowledge and experience. 

As administration becomes more and more complex and modern techniques 
are evolved, more and more subjects have to be mastered, and the community 
has been led to intervene in the training of the individual by providing grants 
for studies and slanting them towards its needs. Though some of the awards 
have a purely social or charitable aim in view—to help in the formation of 
an élite—most of the big contemporary programmes were evolved alongside 
vast plans for the modernization, industrialization or development of the 
country or are part of an ideological, political, cultural or social programme. 

Foreign scholarship programmes are mainly designed to provide individuals 
with opportunities for training not available in their own country and to 
attain general objectives: to further a country’s administrative, economic, 
social and cultural development by training technicians, administrators and 
teachers abroad; to promote the peace of the world by encouraging inter- 
national understanding ; to extend the bounds ofscientific knowledge by facilitat- 
ing exchanges of views between specialists; or to strengthen the ties between 
two countries or between members of the same community by multiplying 
cultural exchanges and contacts between individuals. 

The present study describes certain types of programmes chosen among 
the most representative of international education today. It is based on 
information taken from the eighth volume of Study Abroad, International Hand- 
book: Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange (published by Unesco in 
October 1956), which contains details of 78,000 fellowships offered by 80 coun- 
tries. We propose to review the various foreign scholarship and fellowship 
schemes initiated by international organizations, governments and private 
organizations. The statistics compiled on the basis of the information contained 
in the preceding volume of Study Abroad show that out of a total of 
58,500 awards, 3,700 were made by the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies, 5,600 by international, intergovernmental and non-governmental 
institutions, 33,400 by governments and official organizations, 3,600 by private 
foundations, 5,400 by private associations and 6,800 by universities and univer- 
sity colleges. 


PROGRAMMES OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


International exchanges have acquired more importance since the second 
world war. A large number of international or regional organizations have been 
set up to pool knowledge acquired in the realms of science, technology and 
sociology. The United Nations has launched a vast programme of technical 
assistance based on the economic and social needs of Member States. The same 
spirit imbues the Colombo Plan and the Organization of American States. 
Some of the scholarship and fellowship projects of the United Nations and of 
European or North Atlantic institutions lay the accent on intellectual co- 
operation, the aim being to create an international, European or Atlantic spirit. 


Scholarship Programmes of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


The object of these is to afford nationals of the Member States of the organiza- 
tions sponsoring them opportunities for training which are not available in the 
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beneficiary’s own country, or to offer advanced courses to trained personnel, 
They are intended for a smali number of individuals who hold or are training 
for an important post in their own country. The decision to create a fellowship 
or scholarship is usually dependent on the need of the State, and the candidate; 
are presented by their governments. On his return home, the beneficiary js 
called upon to use his newly acquired knowledge in the service of the economic 
and social development of his country and, in certain cases, to replace foreign 
experts. 

Each organization offers scholarships for subjects falling within its own 
competence: the United Nations for matters within the field of public adminis. 
tration, economic and industrial development and social welfare; the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, within the field of agriculture and agricultural 
economy; the World Health Organization, within that of public health, 
preventive medicine and medical science; the International Labour Office 
within that of labour Jegislation, the problems of full employment, -vocational 
guidance, social security; Unesco, within that of education, the sciences, mass 
communication techniques and cultural activities; the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the International Telecommunication Union and the 
World Meteorological Organization, for subjects relating to aviation, tele. 
‘communications and meteorology. 

The recipients visit one or more countries chosen as the most representative 
and the most appropriate to the studies they are undertaking. In this way, they 
can rapidly acquire a knowledge of the different methods in use and become 
sufficiently familiar with them to adapt them to their own work at home. This 
practical training, which is supplemented by numerous opportunities for con- 
tact with foreign specialists engaged in the same pursuits, is often associated 
with theoretical training, in the form of visits to the headquarters of the 
organization or to higher. educational establishments of Member States. 

Some programmes have been specially planned by the United Nations and 


Specialized Agencies in order to develop the spirit of international under-f 


standing. They are meant for young people—international civil servants or 
future teachers—and afford opportunities for a course at the headquarters of 
one of the organizations, where its structure, activities and objectives may be 
studied. 

In 1952, Unesco launched a programme of fellowships to enable European 
workers to study living and working conditions in foreign European countries. 
In recent years, this scheme has been extended, in a slightly modified form, to 


the workers of Asia and South America. The beneficiaries are invited to visit 


neighbouring countries and to meet people there engaged in the same trades 
as their own. These visits, lasting about a month, are arranged with the help 
of workers’ organizations, the object being to ensure as many professional and 
personal contacts as possible and to allow individuals to get to know and under- 
stand each other. 


Programmes of the Organization of American States and the Colombo Plan 


The object of these programmes is to encourage technical exchanges in certain 
regions of the world. This technical assistance, which amounts to the pooling 
of the wealth of certain countries for the benefit of the under-privileged 
countries, also tends to strengthen the bonds between members of a group 
which forms a geographical unit (e.g., the American continent) or an historical 
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and political unit (e.g., the British Commonwealth of Nations or the countries 
of south and south-east Asia). In the case of the Organization of American 
States, economic co-operation is completed by the cultural co-operation pro- 
gramme of the Buenos Aires Convention. 

Whereas Colombo Plan States conclude bilateral agreements among them- 
selves, the members of the Organization of American States co-operate through 
six specialized agencies, which resemble in some ways the United Nations 
agencies. About 1,800 fellowships are awarded every year, most of them 
(about 1,600) being distributed by the Inter-american Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences to agricultural engineers wishing to obtain advanced training by 
taking part in special courses at experimental stations or continuing their 
university studies. The aim of this vast programme is the development by the 
inhabitants of South America of their continent’s natural wealth. 

Under the Buenos Aires Convention each South American government 
awards two fellowships to citizens of the United States of America in exchange 
for similar fellowships awarded to its nationals by the U. S. Government. 

With the system adopted by the Colombo Plan countries fellowships are not 
offered through a central administrative agency and there is no convention 
governing the volume of exchanges. A member country offers a training 
course to specialists from one or more member countries or, as the case may 
be, applies for assistance from one of the other members. For instance, between 
1950 and 1953, Australia awarded 400 fellowships to enable economic specia- 
lists from south and south-east Asian countries to follow post-graduate courses 
or complete their studies in Australian industries and universities. In the field 
of public health, the Government of Ceylon is planning to offer 10 fellowships, 
in 1957, to nationals of Colombo Plan countries. India is granting 20 fellow- 
ships, in the coming year, in such widely separated fields as art, agriculture, 
law and medicine. 


Programmes of the European and North Atlantic Organizations 


Alongside all these programmes which aim primarily at furnishing economic 
and technical assistance to countries which request it, the European organiza- 
tions have put into operation, in recent years, several projects for research 
fellowships which, though relatively modest—since each offers fellowships to 
only about 10 individuals—have, none the less, considerable cultural value. 
The object of the Council of Europe fellowships is to make known ‘the Euro- 
pean ideal by encouraging the study of European economic and political 
integration, and European history and philosophy in their bearing on contem- 
porary problems’. Similarly, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization grants 
study and research fellowships ‘to encourage the study of historical, political, 
constitutional, legal, social, cultural, linguistic, economic and strategic prob- 
lems, that will reveal the common traditions, historical experiences, and give 
insight into the present needs and future development of the North Atlantic 
area considered as a community’. 


Programmes of International Non-governmental Organizations 


Lacking adequate financial resources to organize economic and cultural co- 
operation on the international scale, these organizations have worked out a 
variety of methods for fostering contacts between individuals. 
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The International Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical 
Experience (IAESTE) and the International Association of Students in Eco. 
nomic and Commercial Sciences (AIESEC) solicit and encourage offers of 


training courses from industrial and commercial organizations so as to enable | 


young students to go abroad during the vacation and complete by practical 
experience the theoretical instruction received at college. The students are 
paid a salary by the host firm. Many countries have realized the advantages 
to be gained from having their nationals complete their training abroad or 
getting in touch with future managers and leaders of foreign industry and 
commerce and thus learning their methods. For the year 1957, IAESTE has 
received 5,500 offers from 21 countries, and AIESEC 1,600 from 16 countries, 

The International Children’s Centre sends invitations each year to specialists 
in various countries to meet and exchange opinions during study weeks 
devoted to questions of social medicine. International Rotary, too, seeks to 
promote international understanding by giving young people already acquaint- 
ed with international affairs and their own country’s policy, the opportunity 
of going abroad to study in foreign universities or university colleges; the bene- 
ficiaries are thus enabled to use every opportunity that may occur to Express 
their opinion on contemporary political, economic and social problems. 
(The programme allows for 705 fellowships in 1957.) 

Finally, international organizations of all kinds and types—religious 
(Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran), university (International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women), social (League of Red Cross Societies) —have adopted the policy 
of strengthening their staffs in various countries by sending their best brains 
to study at the centres they maintain abroad. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMMES 


The government fellowship programmes greatly exceed in magnitude those 
sponsored by international organizations. States subvention about three-fifths 
of the total number of fellowships and scholarships awarded throughout the 
world. As already mentioned, the statistics collected in the seventh volume of 
Study Abroad show that, out of a total of 58,500 fellowships, those sponsored by 
governments account for about 33,400. 

The United States of America heads the list of donating countries with 
20,500 awards, followed by France (5,800), Egypt (4,900), Turkey (2,000), 
the United Kingdom (1,800) and Sweden (1,400). These six countries account 
for 78 per cent of the fellowships offered. 

It is not easy to state exactly the part taken by each government in the 
granting of fellowships, but the information contained in Study Abroad shows 
that in certain countries, for instance, Turkey and Egypt, governments 
imitiate almost all the fellowships granted, whereas in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries the private organizations play an important role, though they do 
not overshadow the government departments. In these countries, college and 
university fellowships and scholarships are more often than not of a private 
nature, whereas in countries like France, for example, the universities are 
generally State institutions; in the latter case, therefore, it is the State and not 
a particular university which awards university scholarships. 

All governments, however, have the same two objectives in view: to share 
their cultural wealth and technical knowledge by enabling nationals of other 
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countries to come and visit their country and to complete the training of their 
own nationals by sending them abroad. Fellowships and scholarships fall into 
the various categories described below, and the States accord their preference 
to one category or another according to their financial needs or availabilities, 
or because they desire to perpetuate a tradition of national prestige in cultural 
matters or wish to initiate a cultural policy, or because they have reached a 
stage of development which prompts them to look abroad for the technical 
training they need or, it may be, to guide the economic development of other 
countries or a group of countries in the light of their own experience. 


Programmes Sponsored by Governments for Nationals of Foreign Countries 


The desire to increase cultural exchanges is the paramount factor in the 
planning of the fellowship programmes sponsored by governments for nationals 
of foreign countries. When we speak of ‘cultural exchanges’, we mean the 
opportunity offered to foreigners to stay in a country other than their own, 
not only in order to continue their university or other studies and become 
familiar with its culture, but also to learn the way of life of its inhabitants by 
direct experience. This being the aim in view, open-mindedness and 
adaptability, the qualities which will enable the recipient to make numerous 
personal contacts and to depict his own country in truthful terms, are equally 
as important in the selection of candidates as a university degree. This type 
of fellowship may be awarded for the vacation period only or for the complete 
academic year. It embraces all the different faculties, the humanities, the 
arts, the sciences, etc. Most of the countries with which the various govern- 
ments maintain relations are admitted to its benefits. That is the case, for 
example, with the programmes of the British Council, the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the United States Department of State, 
the Section des Relations Culturelles of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst, and the Svenska Institutet. 

Generally speaking, reciprocity, without being mentioned, is nevertheless 
implied. In certain cases, it is specifically required. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, for instance, is prepared to receive specialists in various branches of 
learning on condition that their own nationals obtain the same advantages. 
India has launched a Reciprocal Scholarships Scheme. In many cases, a 
multilateral or bilateral cultural agreement specifies, on a long-term basis, 
the volume and subject-matter of these exchanges. Some programmes, on 
the other hand, do not call for a counterpart. That is the case with the Egyptian 
programmes, in which some 3,000 fellowships in the fields of primary, secon- 
dary and higher education are allotted to the nationals of Arab countries. 
Certain fellowships may be offered by one country to another in remembrance 
of help received in the past. Thus, as a testimony of gratitude to the United 
States Government for the European Recovery Programme, the United 
Kingdom Government offers 12 fellowships every year, known as ‘the Marshall 
Scholarships’, to young American graduates. The same principle governs 
the offer of fellowships to American students by the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in remembrance of help given in the post-war 
reconstruction of Germany. 

By reason of its magnitude—if not of its aims which, in general, are similar 
to those of other cultural fellowship exchange programmes—the United 
States project, which is known as the International Educational Exchange 
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Programme, holds a position of particular importance. Two-thirds of the 
scholarships allotted in this project, or about 4,000 for the year 1955, are 
intended to make it possible for non-American students, professors and 
university lecturers to visit the United States of America. 

Countries with overseas territories also grant the nationals of these ter- 
ritories important fellowship facilities. These fellowships are planned with 
the object of tightening the cultural bonds with the mother country and 
training future overseas civil servants in its methods. France sponsors a 
programme for members of the French overseas territories and department; 
and those of its colonies and associated States. Several hundred awards are 
made every year either to young students who cannot pursue their secondary 
or university studies in their own country or to young civil servants who wish 
to complete their training by first-hand knowledge of French administrative 
methods. While the Government of the United Kingdom has no special 
programme for its overseas citizens, most of its fellowships are offered to 
British nationals—which includes the inhabitants of the countries of the 
Commonwealth and Empire. On the other hand, the governments of British 
overseas territories award fellowhips to their citizens for study in the United 
Kingdom; and the French overseas departments and territories and the 
governments of the associated States also offer important subventions so that 
their nationals may study in France. 

Action taken by the various States under the heading of technical assistance 
appears to be channelled through the international or regional organizations 
mentioned on an earlier page. Two bilateral programmes, however, deserve 
special mention. The United States project, entitled the International 
Cooperation Administration, now known as the Foreign Operations Admi- 
nistration (FOA), resembles in scope (5,000 fellowships) the United Nations 
technical assistance programme. This project is planned for the benefit of 
nationals of most States, more especially those of technically underdeveloped 
countries. On the other hand, while the technical assistance efforts of the 
United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth countries are carried out 
under the Colombo Plan, France distributes nearly 200 fellowships under the 
heading of technical assistance to the citizens of most of the countries of 
Latin America, Southern Europe, the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and Africa, and a somewhat larger number to the countries and territories 
of the French Union. 


Programmes Sponsored by Governments for their own Nationals 


The fellowship programmes sponsored by governments for their own nationals 
are usually motivated by the governments’ need of technicians and teachers. 
In technically underdeveloped countries, these programmes assume con- 
siderable proportions. The Turkish Government, for example, awards almost 
all its fellowships to its own nationals to study ‘in technically advanced 
countries’. After the war, the Government of India developed the Central 
Overseas Scholarships Scheme to enable Indian research institutes, industries 
and universities to meet their need of technicians. Originally, this policy 
was limited to the sciences and technology, but it has grown until it now 
covers all subjects including the humanities and the arts. The ultimate aim 
of this programme is to train specialists so that, one day, the country may be 
in a position to train its own élite. 
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Governments often demand an undertaking from scientific and technological 
fellowship-holders to work in the national service for a stated period. This is 
the case, for example, with certain fellowship programmes sponsored by the 
Governments of Iraq and Iran. The Government of Puerto Rico requires its 
fellowship-holders to remain in its service for the number of years equivalent to 
the duration of the fellowship. Again, the Brazilian Government, which acts 
through CAPES (Campanha Nacional de Aperfeigoamento de Pessoal de 
Nivel Superior) as its official agency, distributes 30 fellowships for subjects 
having a direct bearing on the scientific and technological development of 
Brazil, on condition that on their return the holders work in institutions or 
organizations which can derive the maximum benefit from the experience 
they have gained abroad. 

In the field of scientific research, a number of fellowships help to foster 
contacts between scholars so that research workers can keep abreast of 
discoveries made in neighbouring countries. To this end, the Conseil National 
Frangais de la Recherche Scientifique (CNRS) and the Spanish Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas promote yearly exchanges with similar 
centres in other countries of Europe. 

Some fellowship programmes, are designed to train teachers in all branches 
of learning, particularly in foreign languages, a period of residence abroad 
being almost indispensable in that case. The Indian Government, for instance, 
has a Government Scheme for Specialization in Foreign Languages. The French 
Ministry of National Education awards scholarships to Ecole Normale students 
who are prepared to teach in lycées and State schools. To citizens of the Com- 
monwealth, who wish to teach Oriental, Slav or African languages, the 
United Kingdom Government assigns some thirty Post-graduate Studentships 
in Foreign Languages and Cultures to enable them to spend one or two years 
in the country whose language they are studying. 


PROGRAMMES PROMOTED BY FOUNDATIONS AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Alongside these various programmes, which are chiefly intended to serve the 
interests of the national (or international) community, awards designed 
primarily to benefit the individual remain a monopoly of private organizations. 

The scholarship programmes of the major United States foundations are by 
far the most important in this category. All are granted for research purposes, 
and they are meant for an élite who are thus afforded an opportunity of 
completing their training without any restriction upon their freedom of action. 
The programmes, however, vary in detail. 

The aim of Rockefeller Foundation is ‘. . . in terms of broad objective, 
the advancement of knowledge’. It therefore promotes the training of research 
workers by affording facilities for advanced study in their individual specialties. 
The Guggenheim Foundation is intended to assist artists by freeing them from 
material needs and enabling them to concentrate on creative production. In the 
words of the president of this foundation: ‘Our grants are not only grants of 
money, they are more than anything else, grants of freedom.’ At the Carnegie 


| Foundation the stress is on the training of the teacher, who must be kept 


‘intellectually alive and capable of inspiring his students’. To this end, the 
foundation endeavours to promote meetings between the members of different 
universities, to help them work in teams and to compare and profit by one 
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another’s knowledge. The Ford Foundation directs its efforts to the training 
of specialists in international relations and in certain regions of the world 
(Asia, Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, eastern Europe and the 
Middle East). 

Side by side with these large-scale programmes, there are a number of 
more limited schemes, particularly numerous in the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
where there is abundance of private initiative in the award of scholarships, 
While in the Latin and Mediterranean countries the State assumes the role 
of the almost universal donor, a great number of the scholarships granted in 
the United States of America, Sweden and the United Kingdom are due to 
the generosity of private individuals. Whether offered through universities, 
research institutes, or religious, professional or social groups, they are generally 
designed for the sole benefit of the holder. They have no direct connexion 
with any major project and their object is to give talented individuals a chance 
to increase their sum of knowledge in the country of their choice. They are 
often donated in memory of a well-known personage and generally bear his 
name. For instance, the Eisenhower fellowships are meant for potential 
political leaders and the Cordell Hull fellowship for nationals of the Latin 
American republics, to perpetuate the traditions of friendship between those 
countries and the United States of America. The Folke Bernadotte scholarship 
is awarded to young Swedes to enable them to study the cultural and social 
development of other countries. In the arts, the Richard Tauber and Kathleen 
Ferrier scholarships are granted to young singers. 

In addition to these memorial scholarships, the eighth volume of Stud) 
Abroad devotes considerable space to scholarships sponsored by universities. 
These scholarships may form part of an exchange programme between two 
universities (e.g., McGill and Glasgow) or they may be awarded by students’ 
councils wishing to establish closer contact with the leaders of youth groups 
in other countries. This is, for instance, the policy of the students of Stanford 
University in the United States of America who finance from their own budget 
eight scholarships for foreign students every year. Scandinavia also has ‘contact 
fellowships’, valid for one month, and offered by one university to another 
with the sole object of facilitating personal contacts between students of the 
two universities. For the coming year, this programme has been widened to 
include a visit from Soviet students. In another vein, the Toronto Fund, which 
is administered by the University of Manchester, grants higher studies 
scholarships to Canadians desiring to study at Manchester University. These 
scholarships are financed by the parents of children evacuated to Canada 
during the second world war. The scholarships donated by university 
authorities may be either full grants or partial grants (e.g., covering only 
tuition fees). In the United States of America partial grants are often com- 
pleted, through the Institute of International Education, by other awards, 
with the result that the student may then receive in addition a college 
scholarship to cover his university fees, a club scholarship to cover his living 
expenses and a Fulbright (government) fellowship to cover his travelling 
expenses. 

Finally, in addition to scholarships for purposes of study, there are other 
scholarships having a wide range of aims in view. The French Zellidjah 
scholarships, for instance, are intended to give boys and girls in their ’teens 
an opportunity of getting to know a foreign country on a limited amount of 
money. The object of providing the holder with a very small sum is to give 
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him a chance to use his own initiative and powers of observation to the full. 
The Experiment in International Living and the International Research Fund 
send students to live in families. The New York Herald Tribune invites boys and 


, girls who are completing their secondary education to a forum at which they 


expound their own point of view and that of their country on a common 
subject. The foregoing list is by no means exhaustive. Great imagination has 
been shown in thinking out a variety of ways in which the individual can 
acquire the benefits of experience from a stay abroad. 

While it is impossible to gauge the full effect of this profusion of scholarship 
and fellowship programmes, it is reassuring to observe, in a century of techno- 
logy, the importance given to the training of human ‘capital’. In all pro- 
grammes of economic and social development, man is still the safest investment. 
The sounder the individual, the sounder will be the investment. Scholarship 
holders must be adaptable enough to reap the whole benefit of the experience 
and responsible enough subsequently to place their knowledge at the service 
of their fellow men. The advent of mechanization and automation involves 
the training not only of technicians and specialists but of humanists and leaders 
as well. Foreign study scholarships have the major advantage that they aim 
at training such men in the many fields where their talents are vitally needed. 


While we may hope that the foreign study scholarships will help to develop 
international understanding, it is obvious that they exist only because this 
spirit of international co-operation is already a reality. To admit a foreigner 
to your house, to allow him to reap the benefit of the technological progress 
you have achieved, to grant him access to your cultural wealth, means that 
you are already treating him as a friend and thereby endowing with tangible 
significance those rather threadbare terms—international understanding 
and co-operation. And again, by allowing all men access to knowledge and 
reducing the differences which separate them, the causes of world tension can 
be eliminated. For the under-privileged peoples are asking others not so much 
to provide them with what they lack as to afford them the means of acquiring 
it themselves. 

Finally, while the community usually reaps the greatest benefit from the 
experience gained by the individual, the latter is by no means forgotten. To 
award him a fellowship or scholarship is tantamount to giving him his chance 
in life, helping him to develop his natural talents and achieve his vocation. 
Here, the interests of the individual and the community coincide. 
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III. UNESCO’S EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
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Since its inception Study Abroad has been recognized by all Unesco General ff of int 
Conferences as one of the most important instruments in the programme for § partic 
the encouragement of a greater sharing of knowledge and skills, and for — centre 
promoting international understanding. Through its exchange of persons Vac 
programme, Unesco has endeavoured to promote both these objectives in its § basis < 
Member States—through the provision of extensive documentary and advisory 
services, the award of fellowships for study abroad, and through a programme § Travel 
of promotional activities which enlists the co-operation of international § Intern 
organizations and governments in educational exchanges. special 
The following notes explain in some detail the programme of Unesco in the § consist 
promotion of international educational exchange. concer 
as pass 
term Vv 
UNESCO’S EXCHANGE OF PERSONS CLEARING HOUSE AND ADVISORY SERVICES availak 
$6, 41 
A large part of the organization’s contribution in the whole exchange of fservice 
persons field is made through its Clearing House and Advisory Services. This is Fuse of | 
achieved through the maintenance of an international documentation centre J Englis! 
which collects information from Member States and non-member States on Ff 
all aspects of educational exchange. Most of this information is disseminated § Teachir 
in the form of publications. Research studies are also made on the basis of Fedition 
the material available, and most of the results obtained are also incorporated flecture: 
in publications. abroad 
To undertake this kind of work, contact is maintained with over 4,000 world a 
organizations and institutions throughout the world. In this, the assistance free co 
of National Commissions is enlisted. The usual procedure is for all question- 
naires to be sent out from Paris, directly to organizations in Member States f Workers 
. having exchange programmes. The help given by National Commissions lies J English 
i chiefly in giving advice concerning the organizations to which inquiries should follow 1 
be sent, and ensuring that the publications reach the type of organization Jcontrib 
which can best make use of them. internat 
The following is a list of Unesco’s exchange of persons publications. number 
ments a 
Study Abroad: International Handbook; Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange. 
This publication reached its eighth annual edition in 1956. It contains BUnesco | 
information on over 60,000 individual opportunities for study and travel and Sp 
abroad from which persons from almost all countries can benefit. It also 4 a me 
contains a report on the annual survey undertaken by Unesco of foreign and wi 


student enrolments in higher education.This year,two new chapters have been 
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included: one concerning teaching appointments abroad and the other giving 
information on organizations which offer advisory and other services, apart 
from scholarships, to persons wishing to study abroad. Study Abroad appears 
ina single trilingual edition, in English, French and Spanish. 

Study Abroad is distributed almost entirely through sales channels. The 
number of copies that can be distributed free is very limited. The price of $2, 
10/6d. or Fr. fr. 500 is, however, fixed at the lowest possible level. Govern- 
ments or non-governmental organizations can, however, obtain quantities 
of the publication on special terms. 


Vacations Abroad: Courses, Study Tours, Work Camps. The eighth annual edition 
was published early in 1956. It contains information on nearly 1,000 activities 
of interest to persons wishing to travel abroad during their vacations to 
participate in courses, summer schools, work camps, study tours, holiday 
centres, etc. 

Vacations Abroad is a trilingual ‘sales’ publication distributed on the same 
basis as Study Abroad. Its price is $1, 5/-, Fr. fr. 250. 


Travel Abroad—Frontier Formalities. This is published jointly with the 
International Union of Official Travel Organizations, and is intended to be of 
special use to organizations having educational exchange programmes. It 
consists of a loose-leaf service through which information is kept up to date 
concerning organizations engaged in educational travel programmes as well 
as passport, visa, currency, health, and vehicle regulations applicable to short- 
term visitors to over 100 countries. It also gives information on travel reductions 
available, especially for educational groups. The cost of the publication is 
$6, 41/-, Fr. fr. 2,000 a year, but limited numbers are distributed free as a 
service to youth and student organizations and Member States which can make 
ue of the publication in operating exchange programmes. There are separate 
English, French and Spanish editions. . 


Teaching Abroad. No. 9 appeared in May 1956, in a bilingual, English-French 
edition. It contains information on over 1,200 university professors and 
lecturers wishing to offer their services for long or short-term assignments 
abroad. It is distributed free to universities and colleges throughout the 
world as a supplement to the Bulletin of the International Association of Universities. 


Free copies can be had on request from Unesco. 


Workers Abroad. The third edition will be published early in 1957 in 
English and French. It contains information on opportunities for workers to 
follow their occupations abroad for limited periods, and includes a chapter, 
contributed by the International Labour Office, on programmes for the 
international exchange of trainees. The price has not yet been fixed, but limited 
numbers of copies will be obtainable free, on request from Unesco, by govern- 
ments and non-governmental organizations. 


Unesco Fellowship Bulletin. This is a duplicated newsletter, in English, French 
and Spanish, distributed free every three months to all former Unesco fellows 
% a means of encouraging them to keep in contact with the Organization 
and with each other through locally formed associations. 
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Other Unesco publications concerning the exchange of persons, available 

free, on request: 

Other Men’s Ways: Unesco Programme for Study Abroad. Brochure describing 
the work of the Exchange of Persons Service. English, French and Spanish. 


Abroad, Vol. V1, 1954, describing in detail some of the accepted standards of 
planning and administration of international fellowship programme. 
English, French, Spanish. 
So You Are Going Abroad. Illustrated leaflet intended chiefly for workers 
participating in group study tours. English and French. 


In addition to issuing material in the form of publications, the Exchange 
of Persons Clearing House is responsible for collecting information concerning 
such matters as evaluation techniques for assessing the effectiveness of surveys 
of specialized personnel, and surveys as a means of assessing needs for training 
abroad. Information on these and related subjects can be obtained by request 
to Unesco. 


ADVISORY SERVICES AND PROMOTION 


The research and publications programme form the basis for advisory services 
to governments and non-governmental organizations for the development 
of improved administration of programmes, their further extension and the 
evaluation of their effectiveness. These activities are carried on through 
consultations and correspondence, and by the organization of consultative 
meetings of experts—at the request of Member States. During 1955-56, 
meetings on exchange of persons problems, organized by National Commissions 
with the assistance of the Unesco Secretariat, have taken place in Mexico, 
Chile, the Netherlands and Japan. 


UNESCO’S FELLOWSHIP AND TRAVEL GRANT PROGRAMMES 


The fellowships and travel grants offered by Unesco are of two main types. 

1. Fellowships, which are usually related to specific projects in Unesco’s 
programme and are intended for study or training abroad for persons who 
will participate in carrying out these projects after their return home. 

2. Special exchange projects, usually in the form of travel grants awarded 
to members of non-governmental organizations. These grants are not 
necessarily related to other projects in Unesco’s programme, but are 
intended rather to encourage the participation of the organizations to 
which the recipients belong, in the Unesco programme as a whole. 

These programmes are here described in greater detail. 


Unesco Fellowship Programmes 


Unesco fellowship programmes are of several kinds: 


Technical assistance fellowships. These fellowships are financed under the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, but are planned and 
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administered in selected educational and scientific fields related to economic 
development, in conjunction with its technical assistance field missions 
and the governments of countries which have signed technical assistance 
agreements with Unesco. The number of fellowships available in any one 
year may range between 100 and 3oo, depending upon the funds available 
and the requests presented by governments. As far as any single Member 
State is concerned, the number of fellowships it receives and the fields of study 
in which they are given depends upon requests submitted to the Technical 
Assistance Board, on the basis of ‘country planning’. Fellowships are usually 
one of the elements in an overall project in relation to which expert services 
and equipment may also be provided by Unesco. 

Candidates for the fellowships offered to a Member State are presented 
by its government to Unesco. If these candidates are approved, all necessary 
arrangements are then made for the fellow to study in the country or countries 
where he is most likely to acquire the specialized knowledge expected of him. 
The duration of fellowships is usually 6 to 9 months. 


Regular programme fellowships. Regular programme fellowships are financed, 
as their name implies, from Unesco’s regular budget, and differ from technical 
assistance fellowships in so far as they are related to ‘planned activities’ of the 
organization. That is to say, the Director-General is authorized by the General 
Conference to initiate and carry out projects in specific fields of activity. In 
many of these projects the award of fellowships is a necessary element in order 
to give specialized training to individuals from Member States in the required 
knowledge and techniques. Fellowships are accordingly offered to certain 
Member States in the relevant fields of study. If the government accepts the 
fellowships, it is asked to nominate candidates. The Secretariat, in collabor- 
ation with administering agencies in Member States, then arranges the study 
programme of the successful candidate approved by the Director-General. 
Approximately fifty of these fellowships are awarded annually. 


Participation programme fellowships (formerly aid to Member States). These 
followships are also financed from Unesco’s regular budget, but unlike 
regular programme fellowships they are awarded in response to requests from 
Member States rather than as a result of projects initiated by Unesco. They 
can be awarded for study in a wide range of fields, and are not restricted to 
fields related to economic development, as under the technica! assistance 
programme. Moreover, they are available to all Member States, and not 
only to those that have signed agreements to receive technical assistance from 
Unesco. The numbers awarded every year depend on the requests received, 
and funds available. 


Unesco-sponsored fellowships. These are fellowships financed by governments 
or organizations, but sponsored and administered by Unesco. The fields of 
study are related as far as possible to the current programme of Unesco, but 
allow sufficient latitude to take into account the wishes of the donors. As with 
regular programme fellowships, sponsored fellowships are offered by Unesco 
to Member States. Thereafter, their planning and administration follow the 
same lines as other types of fellowships. About 10 to 20 are awarded every year. 


Unesco-administered fellowships. These are the fellowship programme of Member 
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States, financed entirely by them, for which the specialized services of Unesco 


are being used in their planning and administration. This is a service available 
to any Member State which requests Unesco to put at its disposal the Orga. 
nization’s world-wide network of fellowship administration for the purpose; 
of planning and supervising students it wishes to send abroad. 


Fellowships within Unesco’s programme. These are fellowships financed, planned, 
and administered entirely by the governments of Member States, but awarded, 
after consultation with Unesco, in fields of study which are of direct interest 
to Unesco’s current programme. 


All Unesco fellowships are essentially for training in specific types of knowledge 
and skills which can be of use in carrying out Unesco’s programme. Except 
for certain technical assistance fellowships which are awarded to give the 
recipient long-term training in his subject, most fellowships are for mature 
persons, with considerable experience in their professions, who can benefit by 
the further international experience a fellowship can give. Unesco fellowships 
are awarded by the Director-General as a result of nomination by governments 
to which Unesco has made fellowships available. No candidate can obtain 
a fellowship by direct application to the Unesco Secretariat. 


Travel Grants 


The travel grants awarded by Unesco are related to special projects for 
encouraging educational exchanges among workers, youth and teacher. 
Their aim is primarily to encourage more effective international contact rather 
than to afford specific technical training. Unesco is enabled through these 
grants to develop close relations with a large number of non-governmental 
organizations interested in the promotion of international education, and to 
assist them in the development of their programmes in many ways other 
than the actual award of travel grants. 


Group travel grants for workers. The extension of this scheme to Latin America 
and South-east Asia in 1955 is based on a highly successful programme already 
operated in Europe for several years. Under the European scheme, travel 
grants are paid which enable about 1,200 manual and non-manual workers, 
travelling in groups, to visit other European countries every year. All the 
participants are members of national affiliates of international trade union, 


co-operative and workers’ educational organizations having consultative § 


status with Unesco. A committee of representatives of these organizations 
helps Unesco in selecting the groups which are to benefit from the grants. 
Close co-operation is also maintained with the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The purpose of the travel grants is to permit the groups to meet their 
colleagues in other countries, often engaged in similar occupations, and to 
acquire a knowledge of their ways of living and working. Although Unesco 
pays the cost of travel, all other costs are borne by the participants themselves, 
or by their organizations or employers. 

In extending the scheme to Asia, Unesco has been faced by the problems 
of greater distances, involving high costs of travel, and other factors which are 
not applicable in Europe. For these reasons, the scheme has had to be started 
on a modest scale, with far fewer groups and fewer participants in each group. 
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Working chiefly through the International Co-operative Alliance, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions, travel arrangements have already been made 
4 for several groups. Six members of the Philippines Trade Union Council 
have visited Japan. In September-November 1956 exchanges have been made 
between 15 workers in Japan and a similar number in India. Further negotia- 
tions are proceeding for the movement of groups from China, Singapore, 
Thailand and Pakistan. As this scheme is developed it offers possibilities for 
the workers of Asia to gain a greater cultural knowledge and understanding 
of other countries in the region. 


Youth travel grants. Since 1953, Unesco has awarded over 200 travel grants to 
representatives of international youth and student organizations, for travel 
to regions of the world other than their own to participate in conferences, 
courses and seminars sponsored by their organizations and to undertake 
courses of study of interest to the programme of Unesco. The awards are 
allocated each year to international non-governmental organizations having 
consultative status with Unesco, on the basis of projects they have presented 
for Unesco’s consideration. 

In 1956, 8 Asian representatives benefited from these grants, and 15 persons 
from other regions were received in 5 Asian host countries. The corresponding 
figures for 1955 were 9 persons sent abroad from Asia, and 18 received there. 
In 1954, 9 were sent and 4 received. In 1953, 9 were sent and 15 received. 
And in 1952, 6 were sent and 10 received. 

These figures give an approximate picture of Unesco’s direct contribution 
to international exchanges of youth and students. Although the numbers 
involved are relatively small, the recipients of awards have been carefully 
chosen with a view to ensuring genuinely international representation in the 
activities of the organizations which benefit. By their nature, these grants aim 
at promoting co-operation between the different regions of the world, rather 
than co-operation within a single region. 

Much of the work of promoting co-operation within regions is in the hands 
of established youth and student organizations such as the YMCA, YWCA, 
World University Service, World Assembly of Youth, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
Red Cross societies, and National Unions of Students. A type of activity 
which has made great progress in Asia in the last few years is that undertaken 
by International Voluntary Work Camps. Unesco gives indirect help to 
many of these activities by collecting and disseminating information on the 
opportunities that exist for long or short-term international exchanges. 


Exchanges of teachers. Most of the work undertaken by Unesco in this field 
concerns professors and lecturers at a university level. The Unesco publication 
Teaching Abroad has already been briefly described. This publication provides 


the basis for a service through which many university teachers are finding 
posts abroad and universities are being enabled to fill staff vacancies. The 
published information (given under code numbers, not names) is based upon 
particulars which candidates have themselves provided. If a university is 
interested in recruiting a cahdidate it can obtain his name and address and 
qualifications from Unesco. Thereafter negotiations are carried out directly 
between the candidate and the university. As an alternative, a university can 
supply Unesco with information concerning its vacancies and request a list 
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of possible candidates. This service has developed rapidly in the last two 
years and provides great opportunities for the exchange of professors and 
lecturers among Asian countries, as well as with other countries of the world, 

Further direct assistance to the exchange of teachers takes the form of 
Unesco’s university grants for regional cultural studies. This is a recently 
established programme set up to provide opportunities for university teacher 
and research workers to undertake cultural and social studies in regions other 
than their own, or in parts of the world with which their countries have not 
numerous contacts. Unesco pays the cost of travel and a displacement 
allowance. Other costs are borne by governments or universities. In 1955-56 
approximately 32 grants have been awarded under this project. 

Contact with universities is made through the medium of Unesco National 
Commissions. Thereafter candidates are selected, and study programme 
planned and carried out much in the same way as under Unesco fellowship 
programmes. 

So far, arrangements have been made for the following grants relating to 
South and East Asia: for a Pakistani to study Japanese civilization in Japan, 
for a Chinese to study industrial geography in the U.S.A., for a Lebanese to 
study Japanese civilization in Japan, for a Costa Rican to study Indian 
civilization in India, for a Korean to study English poetry in the United 
Kingdom, for a Norwegian to study industrial geography in India, and for 
a Ceylonese to study Buddhism in Japan. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE PLANS 


The future development of Unesco’s activities in this field depends on the 
use made by Member States and non-governmental organizations of the 
various services and facilities offered by the programme. The annually 
expanding use of Unesco publications in the exchange of persons field, the 
continuing interest of governments in the varied services offered under the 
programme, the use made of governments and non-governmental organ- 
izations in the various opportunities for study abroad offered by the 
Organization bear witness to the role played by these activities in the overall 
development of the programme. 

The effectiveness and further expansion of these efforts will be measured 
by the extent to which they are used by those for whom they are intended, 
and how far they encourage further efforts on the part of those served. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


THE BRAZILIAN CENTRE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


BERTRAM HuTCHINSON 


During 1955 the Brazilian Government in association with the Technical( 
Assistance Department of Unesco, set up, in Rio de Janeiro, a hew research} 
body whose purpose is to provide information and advice concerning a =, 
educational system for Brazil. The growing industrialization of Brazil, carryin 
with it a need for a suitably educated population, has thrown into bold relief | 
the shortcomings of Brazil’s present system of education, under which rather 
more than half the people remain illiterate, while of the remainder too many’ 
are given a form of training which places too great an emphasis upon scholas-; 
ticism and too little upon vocational utility. Brazil is a vast half-continent 
containing many clearly marked socio-economic subdivisions, each of which 
has different educational needs. The needs, for example, of the poverty- 
stricken population of the hot, dry sertées of the north-east are radically 
different from those of the comparatively prosperous industrial population 
of Séo Paulo, or of the population of the cattle-country of Rio Grande do Sul, 
bordering Uruguay. These general differences, of course, are well known. 
What is less familiar, and, indeed, often completely unknown, is the manner 
in which such overall regional differences should govern the detailed planning 
of a reformed education. The problem with which the Centro Brasileiro 
de Pesquisas Educacionais (the Brazilian Centre of Educational Research) 
is concerned is that of determining these diverse regional characteristics and 
their implications for educational planning. The centre is perhaps particularly 
noteworthy in that it is seeking the close co-operation of social scientists with 
its educationists in the pursuit of a solution to this general problem. 


THE CENTRE’S OBJECTIVES 


The formal objectives of the centre’s work are laid down in a government 

decree of 1955, and may be summarized as follows:! 

1. The study of the cultural and educational conditions, and of the future 
development, of each region of the country and of Brazilian society as a 
whole, having in view the gradual elaboration of an educational policy 
for the country. 

2. The preparation of plans, recommendations and suggestions for the revision 
and reconstruction of Brazilian education in each region, on the elemen- 


1. More detailed information concerning the history and development of the Centro Brasileiro de Pesquisas 
Educacionais is to be found in Educagdo e ciéncias sociais,' 1956, Vol. I, No. 1, (Ministério de Educacdo 
e Cultura, Rio de Janeiro). 
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tary, secondary and higher levels, and in the field of adult education. 
3. The preparation of source books and texts, of teaching material and the 
pursuit of special studies of school administration, curricula, educational 
psychology, philosophy of education, scholastic tests, and other matters 
which will assist in the improvement of teaching. 
4. The training of educational administrators, educational specialists, teacher- 
training college lecturers and elementary school teachers. 
Within the general framework laid down by these four principles the basic 
task of the centre is the analysis of the processes of development which are 
influencing Brazilian society as a whole, though these will vary to a marked 
degree from region to region. In consequence, considerable emphasis is laid, 
in the guidance of the centre’s programme, upon the study of education and 
society in their dynamic aspects. This viewpoint is also reflected in the concept 
of education and the school as instruments that may be used positively in 
encouraging, or even in initiating, desired forms of social and economic 
change. Research in the social sciences, therefore, will be, in a sense, 
subordinate to the interests of education, since social science must contribute 
its growing knowledge of the functioning of Brazilian society to a common 
pool, whose resources will make possible a fuller understanding of the most 
effective role which the school can play in the life of the community. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Director-General of the centre is Dr. Anisio Teixeira, the well known 
Brazilian educator. Its headquarters are in Rio de Janeiro, where it is in close 
contact with the Ministry of Education and other bodies concerned with 
educational problems. In addition, it is planned to create a number of regional 
centres throughout Brazil which, under the general guidance of the Rio 
headquarters, will be largely responsible for social and educational research 
having a specifically regional character. The Rio centre, in addition to 
pursuing studies in its own region, will undertake certain studies of national 
scope. At present, of the three or four regional centres that are planned, one, 
attached to the University of Sao Paulo, is now fully established and is in 
the course of preparing a programme of research. 

The programme of the centre has two main subdivisions dealing, 
respectively, with sociological problems of education and with educational 
problems as these are normally understood. Many of the projects, however, 
overlap to some degree the field of the other; others have been planned 
which will require the direct co-operation of educationists and social scientists. 
The division, therefore, is largely an operational one. Great emphasis is 
placed, in all the centre’s work; upon a unified socio-educational approach. 

The centre is also setting up a library, which may eventually contain more 
than 20,000 volumes. Its purpose will be to provide a comprehensive collection 
of educational, cultural and sociological material referring to Brazil, together 
with the most significant work published abroad in the fields of education and 
the social sciences. 
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CURRENT RESEARCH 


The research programme of the centre is, as yet, not fully articulated. 
Nevertheless, even in the preliminary stages of its organization it has been 
able to establish a number of research projects whose character will serve 
well to illustrate the type of work which it is the intention of the centre to 
pursue in the future. Among these studies are the following. 


Education and Social Mobility in Sao Paulo 


The purpose of this study is to ascertain how far access to formal education 
at the various levels is at present, and has been in the past, associated with 
upward movement in the social status of individuals. The rapid industrial- 
ization of Sdo Paulo makes such movement of particular significance to the 
economic development of the region, and of Brazil generally. The basis of this 
study is being laid by means of a sample survey among the Sao Paulo popu- 
lation. The study is designed to determine (for the past three generations) 
the statistical nature of the possible association between education and social 
mobility. It will also produce material which will facilitate the demonstration 
of the varying degree of access to formal education enjoyed by the several 
generations. Special regard is also being paid to the prestige of occupations 
in Sao Paulo, and its bearing upon aspiration level. For this purpose a number 
of psychological testing methods are being employed, and a further attempt 
is being made to particularize the general material provided by the sample 
survey by means of two intensive sociological studies. The first of these is 
concerned with the social structure of an Italian immigrant group in Sado 
Paulo, the process of the adjustment of this group to Brazil, and the phenomena 
of social mobility in their association with education. The second study will 
analyse the social structure of a Sao Paulo factory, the manifestation within 
it of social and occupational mobility, and the relation which such phenomena 
bear to educational level. 


Experimental School 


The centre has access to an experimental school in Rio de Janeiro where it 
is possible to conduct experiments in psychology, in teaching and in teacher- 
training methods. At the present time studies are being conducted in, among 
others, the following fields: the improvement of the training of elementary 
school teachers; the interests of school-age children; attitude formation in the 
elementary school; retarded children and the means of assisting them; and 
curriculum construction. 


Race Relations in Southern Brazil 


This study is designed to supplement, in a new region of Brazil, the work 
which was done in this country under the auspices of Unesco, in the period 


"1950-53. Southern Brazil presents a special situation for the study of race 


relations owing to the presence in that region of fairly closely knit colonies of 
foreign immigrants. It is hoped that the results of the study may indicate 
how far it may be possible to intervene successfully in the processes of racial 
adjustment which are taking place there. In addition to monographs on 
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specific problems and areas studied, special attention will be paid to an 
analysis of community problems, in particular, the role of the school in race 
contact and adjustment. 


Regional Educational Studies 


An important part of the preliminary work of the centre is being devoted to 
studies of the current educational position in the several states of Brazil. 
Studies of this type have been already completed for the states of Santa 
Catarina, Ceara, Rio de Janeiro, Paranda and Rio Grande do Sul. Similar 
studies are being pursued in the states of Pernambuco, Bahia and Sao Paulo, 
dealing with problems of elementary and secondary education, teacher 
training and higher education, against a background of the history of educa- 
tional provision in each state, and proceeding finally to conclusions and 
recommendations concerning educational policy. 


The Relation between the Process of Socialization and Community Structure 


The centre has given additional financial support to a research project which 
has as its subject the analysis of the relationship between the process of social- 
ization and community structure in a small town in the State of Sao Paulo. 
This project is to be prolonged for a further year to allow more detailed 
investigation of the role of the school and formal education generally in the 
socialization process. 


The Elementary School in the Community 


This study is concerned with an analysis of the relationship which exists 
between an elementary school in a suburban district of the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, and the child population which it serves. Its aims are the description 
of the relationship existing between school-children, their parents and teachers; 
the integration of the school in the life of the suburban community, and 
the opinions, beliefs and values which develop in this context. The research 
team has the advantage of a small local headquarters in the suburb itself. 


Social Stratification in Brazil 


Initially this project was to make a general presentation of the problems of 
social stratification in Brazil, accompanied by an annotated bibliography. 
While this part of the study has been completed (and will shortly be published), 
it is now thought desirable to extend the project, to include a series of studies 
concerned with the sociological analysis of work, occupational prestige and 
social stratification in specific socio-economic settings in Brazil. It is hoped 
that the results of these studies, together with the material accruing from the 
studies in similar fields referred to above, may make possible a general 
treatment of the phenomena of social stratification in this country. 


PUBLICATION 


The centre has now established its own quarterly journal, under the title 
Educagado ¢ ciéncias sociais (Education and social science), the first issue of 
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which was published in March 1956. Its purpose will be to provide a ready 
means of publishing the preliminary results of the various research projects 
which the centre is undertaking. In addition, a monograph series is planned in 
which will be published longer studies arising from the centre’s work. 


EVALUATION METHODS EMPLOYED BY . 
CERTAIN NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
APPROVED FOR CONSULTATIVE !ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH UNESCO 


A working party on social development in areas of rapid technological change and 
industrialization was set up by the Fourth Conference of international non-govern- 
mental organizations approved for consultative arrangements with Unesco (22- 
24 February 1954). This working party, consisting of some thirty non-governmental 
organizations, undertook an inquiry with regard to the techniques employed by non- 
governmental organizations in evaluating the results of their projects. It may be pointed 
out, however, that the working party served only as a ‘test group’ in this matter. The 
working party prepared, in co-operation with the Unesco Secretariat, a ‘Guide on 
points to be covered in evaluating a project undertaken by a non-governmental 
organization’, 

The following report was prepared by the Rev. E. Philip Eastman, chairman of 
the working party, Messrs. C. L. Lang and J. G. A. Bogaert, vice-chairmen, and Miss 
F, de Saint-Maurice, rapporteur, on the basis of information and material received 
from the following organizations: Catholic International Union for Social Service, 
International Alliance of Women, International Conference of Social Work, Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, 
International Social Service, O.R.T. World Union, Pax Romana, World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

Replies submitted by the above organizations refer to projects carried out in different 
parts of Africa, Asia and Latin America, all of which may be considered areas whose 
economy is insufficiently developed. The undertakings described varied from the 
launching of a publication to vocational or social service schools, and included student 
seminars, a workers’ university and the training of social leaders. 

In general, the evaluation methods used by the non-governmental organizations 
differ greatly from those employed by governments, and this divergence in the choice of 
methods seems to be of great scientific interest. The first part of this report gives special 
emphasis to the specific evaluation methods proper to non-governmental organizations. 


EVALUATION METHODS PECULIAR TO NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Procedures used in Planning the Project (including influence of previous experiences on the planning 
of the project) 


Among the various reasons which influenced the non-governmental organizations in 
attempting a project in a chosen area, it is possible to mention the following. 
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1. The absence of any similar undertaking. Non-governmental organizations, in 
computing the reality of the needs, assure themselves that no public service is 
engaged upon a similar project and that no international governmental organization 
is either in charge of, or considering in the near future the creation of, a project 
of this nature. In this manner, non-governmental organizations make sure that the 
real needs objectively evaluated will continue to exist for some time. 

Integration of the proposed project in programmes already being carried out on 

the spot. Many undertakings need, for their smooth working and for their success, 

either preparatory or follow-up programmes. Existing programmes and _ the 
possibility of integrating the proposed project are evaluated objectively. 

3. The possibility of forming, amongst the population of the area, local or national 
branches which might, as a start, contribute to the success of the project and later 
interest themselves in the general aims of the international organization. Here the 
evaluation is subjective, for the reason that international non-governmental organ- 
izations are ofa federative character and are interested in gaining groups of members 
in fresh areas. 

4. The needs of an area are sometimes evaluated subjectively by strongly specialized 

non-governmental organizations which confine their inquiries to specialized groups, 

or rely on data supplied by public opinion. These methods, however, seem to be 
adopted only in areas where no other organizations or experts exist for consultation. 

In such cases, the non-governmental organization relies mainly on its own expe- 

rience in other areas. 


Considerations used in Formulating the Objectives of the Project 


In this domain, certain non-governmental organizations consider that programmes 
devised abroad are frequently over-theoretical in their conception and are not adapted 
to the social and educational level of the population. For this reason they advocate 
that the definition of the objectives of the programme be made on the spot and be based 
on objective evaluations of attainable aims. 

The non-governmental organizations urge the extreme importance, when 
determining the objectives of the project, of taking into account the natural resources 
and popular traditions of the area. These must be evaluated objectively. This method 
also permits the full use of elements already existing in the area. 

Certain non-governmental organizations pay more attention to the local aspect of 
their project, others to regional or inter-regional aspects, not only as regards partici- 
pation, but especially as regards general objectives of the project. 


Considerations used in Selection of Personnel for the Programme 


As a rule, non-governmental organizations show every regard for the human element 
and, more particularly, for the leaders of the area in which the programme is to be 
prepared and carried out. 

Some non-governmental organizations hold that the international personnel which 
they send to such areas should act rather as ‘advisers’ to the local leaders. 

Several non-governmental organizations insist also on their international personnel 
having a thorough knowledge of the chosen area, obtained by means of a fairly lengthy 
stay in the country before the programme is launched. 

On the other hand these non-governmental organizations consider that international 
personnel should not remain for too long a time with the project; some of them are 
even opposed to international personnel directing practical work themselves. They 
prefer to make use of local leaders to avoid an impression on the part of the local 
population that the practical measures carried out have been ‘imposed’ on them; in 
‘such cases the non-governmental organizations limit their efforts to stimulating the 
local leaders. 
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Kinds of Data used by the Non-governmental Organizations in determining the Degree of Success 


Some non-governmental organizations, in evaluating the degree of success of a project, 
} make much use of the services of travelling inspectors, and of statistical reports at 

regular intervals based on forms prepared by their federation, and which make it 
possible to compare the evaluation of results with that of results obtained in other 
areas. 

Organizations engaged in educational tasks do not judge the success of their educa- 
tional establishments by examination results only, but continue to follow their ex-pupils 
after they leave school. Sometimes the aim of these non-governmental educational 
projects is to assure a place and a professional career to their pupils, which necessitates 
an evaluation of their vocational development subsequent to their school-leaving 
examination. For this purpose questions are asked of ex-pupils and of their employers. 

A certain number of non-governmental organizations determine the degree of 
success of their projects by the increase in the membership of the local or regional 
association, the development of the material resources at the disposal of their local or 
regional branches, and by the degree of financial independence attained by the project, 
thanks to the two foregoing factors. These methods of subjective evaluation are 
accounted for by the federative character of international non-governmental organ- 
izations. These methods become objective, however, in cases where the development 
of the material resources of their local or regional branches involves the granting 
of public subventions, because, as a rule, an objective evaluation of the success of a 
project is a necessary preliminary to the granting of such a subvention. 

A few non-governmental organizations judge the success of a programme by the 
attendance of students registered for courses and seminars and by written appreciations 
in local publications. These methods of evaluation seem to us subjective. We should 
beware of basing our opinion solely on the presence of students, whose attendance may 
have reasons other than their real interest in the course or seminar. However, in the 
case of certain projects of a certain intellectual level, such methods may usefully 
supplement other methods of evaluation. 


Considerations by which the Means of Improvement are Determined if the Project is in need of 
Revision and Safeguards to prevent the Repetition of Undesirable Experiences 


As a rule, an improvement of the programme is necessitated by the over-theoretical 
nature of the original plans or an over-evaluation of the social and intellectual level of 
the local population. 

Cases also occur in which non-governmental organizations are obliged to make 
greater use of international personnel, notably in successful projects where the expan- 
sion of the project proves too much for the abilities of the existing staff. 

Non-governmental organizations often show, in their choice of means of improvement, 
a flexibility of method rarely achieved by government services, whose complex 
machinery sometimes delays the taking of urgent decisions. 


SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON METHODS OF EVALUATION. CHOICE OF TIME FOR MAKING 
THE EVALUATION 


Some of the non-governmental organizations consulted state that their evaluation is 
continuous and takes place at every stage of the programme’s execution. In one case 
only, the evaluation is made at the close of a conference or meeting on the project. 
The costs of evaluation are shown by the majority of non-governmental organizations 
in their budget, but under such a diversity of headings that it seems impossible to give 
figures, even in order of magnitude, as a percentage of expenditure on the project 
itself, 

‘Per capita’ calculation of expenditure is frequently inacceptable to non-govern- 
mental organizations owing to the fundamental diversity of their projects. It is certain 
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that economic factors—living standards, intellectual level, etc., of participants—are 
against such a calculation, which, though indispensable in industry, for example, has 
proved unsuited to humanitarian and social work. 


THE SOCIETA ITALIANA PER L’ORGANIZZAZIONE 
INTERNAZIONALE—AIMS, ACTIVITIES 
AND STRUCTURE 


Via San Marco 3, Rome 


The Italian Society for International Organization (La Societa Italiana per l’Organiz. 
zazione Internazionale) was founded in 1944 for the purpose of ‘promoting the develop- 
ment of an international spirit which, placing the general interest above the 
particularism that is based on the absolute sovereignty of States, will facilitate the 
establishment of an international community based on peace and justice’. 

Its headquarters are in Rome, in the Palazzetto di Venezia (Via San Marco 3); 
but five branches have also been established in Florence, Genoa, Milan, Naples and 
Turin, and a ‘group’ in Pisa. The society’s activities include lectures, publications, 
refresher courses, conferences, seminars, classes for teachers, competitions and co- 
operation with non-governmental organizations. Since 1946, the society has acted as a 
clearing house for United Nations information and documentation in Italy. A summary 
of the society’s activities follows. 

The object of the society’s public lectures and functions, some hundreds of which 
have been organized, is to disseminate in Italy a knowledge of the official and private 
trends of thought and points of view which exist in other countries with regard to 
international questions, and also of the problems, structure, aims and working principles 
which characterize international organizations. Among those who have given lectures 
under the auspices of the society are Italian and foreign prime ministers and ministers, 
representatives of international organizations (a series of 22 lectures was given by the 
directors of the main international organizations), Italian and foreign students, repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries in Rome (a series of lectures was organized in order to 
enable the heads of diplomatic missions in Rome to explain the views of their respective 
governments regarding international organizations), and other persons. Public lectures 
and other functions have been organized every year to commemorate United Nations 
Day, Human Rights Day, World Health Day, etc. 

Study meetings, also, are held on international problems to permit an exchange of 
ideas and experience. Recently, during a series of meetings on international social 
questions, problems relating to migration as well as to international welfare and 
health activities gave rise to a useful exchange of opinions and information between 
representatives of government departments, international organizations and Italian 
non-governmental organizations interested in such questions. For the next academic 
year provision has been made for two series of study meetings, one devoted to inter- 
national social problems and the other to international economic problems. These 
meetings are intended to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the inauguration of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. 

Study conferences enable broad comparisons to be made between various points 
of view, theories and experience; three of these conferences have already been held. 
In 1951 at the National Congress of the society’s members the subject discussed was 
the activities of the United Nations during the first five years of its existence. The 
second congress, in 1953, studied international organization and the economic 
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development of underdeveloped areas. The third congress, which was held in 
December 1956, discussed the following subject: ‘Italy and International Organi- 
zation’. The proceedings of the various congresses are assembled and published 
in appropriate records. 

With a view to promoting the training of officials of public and private bodies, 
students, journalists and, in general, all those who are already engaged in professional 
activities bringing them into contact with international organizations, the society 
organizes appropriate refresher courses on subjects of a general as well as a specialized 
nature. Up to the present, 12 refresher courses have been held at the society’s head- 
quarters in Rome. The subjects of these courses included, inter alia, the following: 
international labour and social problems; problems relating to technical assistance 
and disarmament; problems of international co-operation in the fields of health, 
tuberculosis, mental hygiene and food and other problems of a more general nature. 
Equally successful courses have been given, at the Naples branch, on international 
instruments for the development of underdeveloped areas, the codification of inter- 
national law, and the work of the United Nations International Law Commission; and 
at the branches in Milan and Turin on such problems as: international action for 
promoting industrial development; problems relating to the international financing 
of economic development; international labour problems, etc. 

The society does particularly interesting work in the field of education, more 
especially in disseminating teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Numerous courses for primary and secondary school teachers have been 
given at the society’s headquarters and branches. These educational activities included 
the following: seven national competitions for the organization abroad, every year, 
of three classes of secondary school students; series of lectures for students; study 
scholarships granted to teachers in order to enable them to visit Paris and study Unesco; 
national conferences of teachers and seminars on methods of education for international 
civics. 

The society, which, for the last six years, has provided the secretariat of the Italian 
Committee of Non-governmental Organizations for the United Nations, maintains 
close and regular contacts with international organizations, particularly the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, as well as with European organizations, such as 
the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, the European Coal and Steel 
Community and the Council of Europe; it arranges for the translation and printing 
of publications issued by those organizations; provides them with information and 
articles; co-operates in organizing activities intended to disseminate information about 
their structure and activities. 

In particular, the society co-operates in the work of the Union of International 
Associations, which has its headquarters in Brussels, and provides accommodation at 
its own headquarters for the union’s delegation in Italy; it also takes part in the work 
of the International Political Science Association, of which it has been a member for 
the past three years, and especially in the work of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations. The society’s University Section—the Italian Student Movement 
for the United Nations—is a member of the International Student Movement for the 
United Nations. 

The society’s periodical publications include the quarterly review La Communita 
internazionale (The international community), which is now in its eleventh year and 
which, in addition to articles on international problems, provides exhaustive inform- 
ation about the activities of international organizations—it is the only review in Italy 
to do so—as well as documents on international organization, a chronological list of 
international events, and reviews; the monthly bulletin, which, in addition to news 
about the society’s activities, contains brief information about the work of international 
organizations during the preceding month. 

The non-periodical publications of the society include the following titles, grouped 
in three collections: Documenti, Studi, and Traduzioni. 
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Documenti collection 


Statuto delle Nazioni unite (Charter of the United Nations). Translation by R. Ago, 
T. Perassi and M. Scerni. (Out of print.) 

Dichiarazione universale dei Diritti dell’uomo e Convenzione per la proscrizione del genocidio 
(Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Draft Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide), with an introductory article on the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and its significance by Giuseppe Capograssi, 
1950, 51 pp. 

Statuto del Consiglio dell’ Europa (Statute of the Council of Europe), with an introduction 
by Nicolé Carandini, 1950, 55 pp. 

Nazioni unite—Statuto e regolamenti (United Nations—Charter and Rules of Procedure), 
French and English texts. Translation by R. Ago and T. Perassi, 1952, viii + 450 pp. 

Istituti specializzati delle Nazioni unite—Statuti e regolamenti annessi (Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations—Constitutions and annexed Rules of Procedure). French and 
English texts. Translation by Maria Vismara, 1954, viii + 729 pp. 

Documenti della Organizzazione europea (Documents on European Organization). French 
and English texts. Translation by Manlio Mazziotti, 1955, x + 602 pp. 

Organizzazione del Trattato dell’ Atlantico del Nord (North Atlantic Treaty Organization), 


1954, 45 Pp- 
Studi collection 


Bretton Woods e i Piani monetari internazionali (Bretton Woods and the International 
Monetary Plans), by Ugo Sacchetti, 1949, 328 pp. 

I problemi internazionali dell’ emigrazione (International problems of emigration), by 
G. Stammati, A. Oblath and U. Giusti, 1947, viii + 398 pp. 

La comunita internazionale e il diritto (The international community and law), 
by M. Giuliano, 1950, iv + 367 pp. 

Works of Dionisio Anzilotti: Vol. 1: Course in international law. Introduction—General 
theories (Fourth edition with unpublished notes by the author and a chapter on 
international agreements), 1955, xx + 438 pp. 


Traduzioni collection 


Prospettive della ricostruzione economica europea (Prospects of European economic recovery). 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. With introductory article on the 
origin and tasks of the Economic Commission for Europe by Pasquale Saraceno, 
1949, xii + 104 pp., with 15 statistical tables, 14 graphs and a small map (inset). 

Le Nazioni unite (The United Nations). Eight years of activity, 1954. Three volumes: 
Vol. I: Six Years of Activities, viii + 227 pp.; Vol. II: The Seventh Year, 130 pp.; 
Vol. III: The Eighth Year, 130 pp. 

Atti del Convegno di studi sull’organizzazione internazionale e lo sviluppo delle economie arretrate 
(Records of the conference on international organization and the development of 
economically underdeveloped areas). Rome, 25-27 May 1953. 1954, 293 pp., graphs. 


Another important activity of the society is that of its library. The United Nations 
publications distribution centre for Italy is located in the society’s headquarters. The 
headquarters library and those at the various branches contain all the principal 
publications and documentation relating to international organizations and the various 
meetings. A list of new acquisitions is sent to all the society’s members every three 
months. 

The organs of the society, which has altogether more than a thousand members and 
about eight hundred adherents, are the following: an assembly of members, a governing 
board and a secretariat. Each of the branches, which are governed by special rules, 
has its own board and a secretariat. The structure of the Student Movement is 
independent but is linked up with that of the society. At present, the president of the 
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society is His Excellency, Nicolé Carandini, Ambassador; the vice-president, Professor 
Tomaso Perassi; the secretary-general, Professor Robert Ago; and the director, 
Dr. Franco A. Casadio. Dr. Maria Vismara is in charge of studies and publications. 


THE BELGIAN SOCIETY OF GERONTOLOGY 


85 Rue de Parme, Brussels 


The Belgian Society of Gerontology is no doubt one of the most recently founded in 
western Europe. It came into being, in fact, only a few months before the First Inter- 
national Congress of National Societies of Gerontology which was held in Liége, 
jn 1950, the founder being Professor Brulls, seconded by a group of Liége doctors. 

Originally, the society was a medical society, dealing with the particular biological 
and clinical problems of old people. Its activities, however, were soon extended to cover 
a wider field, for the problems of gerontology are varied and concern a great number 
of branches of science other than medicine and hygiene. Sociologists and economists, 
for instance, and specialists in related sciences very quickly showed interest in our 
work and, as early as 1951, came to swell the ranks of the society. When it was incor- 
porated with the legal status of a non-profit-making association, the Belgian Society 
of Gerontology consisted of two major sections, a biology section and a social science 
section, each presided over by a vice-chairman, the chairmanship going alternately 
to a biologist and a sociologist. Thus, Professor Brulls was succeeded by Professor 
Clemens, a well-known figure in international sociological circles, who in turn was 
followed by Professor Van de Velde, professor of physiology at the University of Ghent, 
who is our present chairman. 

The society generally meets three or four times a year to hear communications from 
its members or from outside persons. The biology section sometimes meets in common 
session with other medical societies to study, for instance, problems in connexion with 
cardiology or the mental diseases of old people. 

The works presented before the society are published in various scientific bulletins, 
usually in the Revue médicale de Liége, as it does not yet possess its own publication. 

The Belgian society’s share in the activities of the International Association of 
Gerontology is far from negligible: in 1953, Liége was the meeting place for the first 
symposium of the Research Committee of the Association. Members of the society 
also submitted reports to the second symposium, held in Basel. 

Though most of these works constituted important contributions to the various aspects 
of the gerontological problems in Belgium, there were not many which had been 
specially undertaken for the Society of Gerontology. These problems were usually 
examined by authors from the point of view of their own professional activities as 
doctors, psychologists, sociologists and economists. In other words, though a plan has 
been prepared for a long time, the Belgian Society of Gerontology has not yet been 
able to begin systematic research. In any case, the society does not possess the necessary 
funds to begin research, though appeals have been made to the national organizations 
which usually finance such research. The reason for this is probably that wide enough 
sectors of public opinion have not yet become aware of the pressing aspect of geronto- 
logical problems though, since France has been able to achieve a better demographic 
balance, Belgium, of all the countries of western Europe and perhaps of the world, 
is undoubtedly the country whose demographic situation is the most critical. 

The following map, which was presented to the society by Professor Tulippe, o 
Liége, shows the demographic situation in Belgium at the time of the last census in 1947. 
As can be seen, the position is serious and even borders on catastrophe in certain 
arrondissements of the Walloon region, in the south-east. 
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It is a source of concern to the Belgian gerontologist that while the gravity of this 
position is apparent to cultured circles, the same understanding is not shared by the 
rest of our population. The reason for this lack of understanding can no doubt be found 
in what has so often been described as the characteristic trait of the Belgian: his 
individualism. 

During the course of history, and twice during the last half-century, the ordinary 
Belgian has been faced, through acts of war, by problems affecting his very survival. 
Owing to the insufficient development of social legislation at that time, Belgians only 
managed to pull through because of their personal reserves of energy. Traditionally 
an individualist, the Belgian citizen is a sceptic when it comes to expecting anything 
from society. 

But as Sauvy so clearly showed, at the Third International Conference of Gerontology, 
held in London in 1954, in matters of gerontology, individualism is a dead letter. 
Nowadays no one can be sure of being able to save up enough to cover his needs after 
retirement. We have now reached the social phase, and the problem must be resolved 
by a redistribution of the national income which takes into account the necessity of 
providing for old people. This is not yet sufficiently understood in our country, and it is 
this fact that our society is trying to make more widely known. 

And there is nothing perhaps that explains the position of gerontology in Belgium 
better than this paradox: even before the theoretical problems have been sufficiently 
examined, we are daily coming up against the critical practical questions of 
hospitalization and pensions, etc., which are but the alarming consequences of this 
situation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR HOUSING 
AND TOWN PLANNING 


5 Paleisstraat, The Hague 


AIMS OF THE IFHTP 


The International Federation for Housing and Town Planning, which has just held 
its Twenty-second International Congress in Edinburgh, Scotland, is, to quote the 
rules, ‘an international society to promote and co-ordinate throughout the world the 
study and practice of housing and regional, town and country planning and develop- 
ment with a view to securing higher standards of housing, the improvement of towns 
and cities and a better distribution of the population’. 


ORIGINS AND HISTORY 


The origin of the international federation dates back to the second half of the nineteenth 
century when philanthropists and social reformers in the countries of western Europe 
became aware of the bad housing conditions, especially of the town labourers. They 
raised the ‘housing question’, made the first experimental attempts to solve it and 
eagerly sought for suggestions from other countries. French and Belgian housing 
reformers were the first to arouse interest in an international congress held in Paris 
in 1889. This was followed by other congresses held in France and Belgium and the 
lists of delegates attending show a steady increase in the number of participants from 
other countries. At a congress in Paris in 1900 a German delegation proposed that the 
next congress should be held in Diisseldorf to coincide with an important exhibition 
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there, and when this proposal was carried out, a considerable reinforcement of the 
international character of the gathering resulted. An important step was taken at the 
following congress at Liége, where a permanent committee was set up for the 
organization of these congresses—the so-called ‘Comité Permanent’ or Brussels 
Committee, which may be considered as the first international housing organization, 

Shortly before the outbreak of the first world war an International Garden Cities 
Association was set up under the leadership of English adherents to the garden city 
idea and started its activity by holding two conferences. The work of this organization 
was seriously hampered by the war, although it managed to accomplish some work 
for the benefit of Belgian fugitives and other foreigners. After the war the International 
Garden City Movement prospered. Its membership increased rapidly, international 
study tours were organized, and the conferences followed each other in rapid succession, 

Meanwhile, the old Brussels Committee had much more trouble in overcoming 
the interruption of the war years, and finally at a congress in Vienna in 1926 they 
decided to hand over to the London association. During the negotiations which led 
to this result, it was proposed that equal emphasis should be placed on housing and 
town planning, and it was suggested that there should be a separate housing section 
with its own secretariat on the continent of Europe. Disagreements arose as to how far 
these proposals were binding, and in 1928 this led to a schism and the setting up of a 
separate international body dealing with housing, the Frankfurter Verband. It became 
a centre of great activity, published a periodical in three languages, sent out question- 
naires, and organized a series of well prepared and well attended congresses. 

In the meantime, the London federation was equally alive in the field of town and 
country planning. Owing to the intimate relationship between housing and planning, 
however, it was difficult to define the spheres of the two bodies and the unsatisfactory 
situation of having two international organizations working side by side was resented 
by friends of both organizations. Attempts towards amalgamation were not successful 
until 1937 when the two organizations met in Paris and a reunion was effected. The 
new federation established headquarters in Brussels in the same building as the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities, thus adding to the importance of that centre as 
a source of international information. Then, shortly after a congress in Stockholm 
in 1939, a new world war once more tore to pieces the international ties between 
housing and planning experts. The office lost its contact with the allied world, although 
the secretary, Mrs. Paula Schafer, did her utmost to keep things going. The subsequent 
events—the removal of the office to Germany, where the belongings of the federation 
were found undamaged after the war, the activity of the provisional committee in 
London and the complete resurrection of the federation at the Hastings Congress 
in 1946—are still alive in the memory of members and friends of the federation. Despite 
financial difficulties, the London office was successful in organizing a conference of 
experts in Paris in 1947 and another full congress in Ziirich in 1948. It also has edited 
a news bulletin, and is responsible for collecting and disseminating information of all 
kinds. 

Since 1949 the federation headquarters have been in Holland, with offices and 
library in The Hague, again in the same building as the International Union of Local 
Authorities. There the federation acts as a centre for collecting and disseminating 
information, for publishing international studies, and for the discussion and exchange 
of experience. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION CENTRE 


With the help of its library numerous queries are answered. Assistance is provided in 
drawing up programmes for study tours and introducing the participants to competent 
agencies in other countries. Visitors are received at federation headquarters and passed 
on to relevant government and city departments. A quarterly news sheet is published 
containing articles and notes, either written specially for it, or drawn from nationa! 
sources, Special publications issued since the war include the glossary of technical 
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words and expressions used in housing and town and country planning, a useful 
dictionary in five languages, and Town Planning Education, a survey of the training of 
planners in numerous countries. The many congress publications are also a most 
valuable source of information. 


ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESSES AND MEETINGS 


The congresses held every other year since the war are the main activity in promoting 
the exchange of ideas and experience. Leading planning and housing experts meet to 
discuss matters of topical interest and in the interim between congresses smaller meetings 
are organized. 


PROFESSIONAL AND REGIONAL SPECIALIZATION 


Two developments towards greater specialization are taking place at present. The 
first, professional specialization, has arisen owing to the realization that, although big 
congresses are valuable as a meeting place for people working in the wider field of 
planning and housing, they do not fulfil the need for professional contact between 
experts in the same speciality. At some congresses study groups have been organized 
to solve this problem, but being temporary they do not meet the need for a permanent 
centre. Thus, after the Amsterdam Congress in 1950, a committee on housing societies 
was set up, which has now acquired the status of a full standing committee. All national 
federations of housing societies affiliated to the IFHTP are invited to be represented 
This committee thus forms a real international centre of housing society work under 
the egis of the international federation. At the 1954 Edinburgh Congress, groups of 
professional planners, city housing directors and people working in the field of 
regional planning for underdeveloped countries met together, and plans are in course 
of preparation for the institution of permanent committees dealing with these subjects 
within the framework of the federation. All this will afford our interested members 
an opportunity of organizing smaller meetings apart from the congresses and of doing 
important international work in close contact with their own professional work. 

The second recent development is regional specialization. It is difficult to cover the 
wide range of conditions that have a bearing on housing and planning at one inter- 
national congress. For example, it is almost impossible to deal adequately with housing 
in tropical countries and in the temperate zone at the same time. The same applies to 
the highly industrial countries of western Europe and North America and the under- 
developed countries of the Near East and South-east Asia. 

This led to the organization, at New Delhi in February 1954, of a regional conference 
for the countries of South-east Asia, with the happy result that not only did an instruc- 
tive discussion take place between about one hundred and fifty experts from that part 
of the world, but also a proposal was submitted for the organization of a regional 
section of the federation for South-east Asia. The feasibility of holding similar regional 
conferences in other parts of the world, first of all in Africa, is being explored. 

In America a committee of recommendation has recently been set up. Address: 
Mr. Charles Ascher, Institute of Public Administration, 684 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
New York, U.S.A. 

The International Federation is also in close touch with various branches of the 
United Nations, notably the Economic and Social Council which has granted it 
consultative status. 
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WORLD ORT UNION 


Paris, 44 Avenue Victor-Hugo; 
Geneva, International Centre, Place des Nations 


The object of the World ORT Union is the promotion of handicrafts and industrial 
and agricultural work among the Jews. This necessitates the creation and upkeep of 
vocational schools, apprentice workshops, and vocational and auxiliary training 
courses. The union also undertakes to find employment for trainees and gives advice 
on economic and technical subjects. 

The first ORT society (Organisation, Reconstruction, Travail, or Organization for 
Rehabilitation through Training) was founded in Russia in 1880. Today there are 
ORT societies in 32 countries, 19 of which maintain ORT training institutions. In 
1955, 20,000 pupils attended courses given in ORT schools by more than 700 instructors 
and teachers. The union’s budget amounted last year to $3.8 million, nearly 20 per cent 
of which was derived from governmental sources. In addition to technical, practical 
and theoretic instruction in 70 different trades, the students also receive a general 
education covering, among other subjects, Jewish history and social legislation, 
ORT itself provides its own teaching material and trains teachers of both sexes in its 
own ‘normal’ schools, It does not consider that its responsibilities end after the final 
examination has been held, but continues to concern itself with finding employment 
for its students after they have taken their diplomas and securing their admission to 
business firms. What ORT does, in fact, is to increase the proportion of manual workers 
among the Jews and improve their technical qualifications. 

The structural changes in the geographical distribution of the Jewish population 
that took place as a result of the migration of those who survived Nazi persecution and 
of the creation of the State of Israel had profound repercussions on the activities of 
ORT. Owing to the emigration overseas of displaced persons, the number of students 
in western European schools who, in 1949, represented 70 per cent of all students 
registered with ORT institutions, had fallen in 1955 to 40 per cent of that total, whereas 
the vocational schools in Israel and Iran, which did not exist seven years ago, now 
account for 31 per cent of the total strength. In North Africa the figures are 21 as 
against 17 per cent in 1949, and in North and South America 8 compared with 13 per 
cent in 1949. 

One of the results of this new geographical distribution of Jewish vocational teaching 
establishments, designed to meet the requirements of communities whose population 
has remained largely stable during the period under review, has been to increase 
considerably the number of young students. In 1955 the number of adult students in 
need of re-grading or vocational readjustment represented only 25 per cent of the 
total, as against 75 per cent in 1949. In 1955 three-quarters of all the students were 
young men and girls learning a trade for the first time. As a result of this the number 
of vocational schools providing two to four-year courses has increased, to the detriment 
of apprentice workshops and training establishments for adults, while the period 
of instruction in junior schools has been lengthened owing not only to rapid advances 
in technique, which are affecting all sorts of trades, but also to the present-day demand 
for increasingly skilled workers ready for specialized work from the moment they enter 
the factory. 

The increasing activities of the organization in Mediterranean countries have had 
to be adapted to the specific needs of these areas where the inadequacy of the primary 
education available for the local populations frequently made it necessary for ORT to 
revise its programmes which had been drawn up in the light of experience gained in 
training European youth. In North Africa, and especially in Morocco, preparatory 
classes for children of 13 were instituted in order to give them some basic training 
before entering a three-year school. Moreover, abbreviated vocational training courses 
were instituted for pupils between 15 and 17 whose level of instruction was too low 
to allow them to sit for the State examination which follows the conclusion of a study- 
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course in a normal vocational training school. This abbreviated training, designed to 
prepare pupils for the easier trades, is entirely practical, of the type known as ‘workers’ 
initiation’. Finally, following the example of metropolitan France, an Employer- 
sponsored Apprenticeship Service was set up in North Africa, in conjunction with all 
yocational training schools, to enable pupils who cannot be admitted to such schools, 
or who wish to learn a trade which is not taught there, to learn a trade on the spot in the 
factory or in an individual workshop. For the benefit of these apprentices, whose 
progress within the factory is supervised by ORT inspectors, evening courses have 
been instituted to enable skilled workers to increase their proficiency in trades where, 
owing to recent technical advances, new working methods have been introduced. 
Finally, to make up for the lack of trained instructors, especially in the Mediterranean 
area and in Iran, a normal school has been set up in Switzerland to which the national 
organizations affiliated to ORT send young men who have left training school and 
possess both practical and theoretical qualifications so that they may study there, more 
especially the methodology of factory work and pedagogy before completing a practical 
stage in Swiss industry. Already 70 young men on leaving this central institute have 
gone back to their respective countries and are now employed as instructors in the 
yocational training schools of the organization. 

All these activities of ORT in the underdeveloped countries are in fact a practical 
example of private technical assistance. 

During the last six years important changes in the vocational preferences of young 
workers have taken place, changes which cannot be explained either by the new 
geographical distribution of the school network or by the different requirements of the 
various communities where, in the meantime, vocational training establishments have 
been set up. The percentage of male students who have opted for metallurgy, 
engineering or electricity has risen in the last six years from 52 to 61 per cent of the 
total strength, that of students taking up woodcraft and industrial arts has remained 
more or less unchanged (20 per cent), while leather-working, needle crafts and the 
textile industry did not attract more than 7 per cent of the students as compared with 
18 per cent in 1949. The young men, no doubt because they are more interested in 
technical developments, prefer the new trades, especially those having to do with 
electronics and television, to the old traditional Jewish ones. The girls and women, 
for their part, who six years ago were almost exclusively employed in needle crafts, 
leather-working and the textile industry, now tend to take up occupations of a more 
varied kind. Thus, in Israel and Morocco especially, they train to be assistants in 
chemical laboratories or as beauty-specialists, while in France they often seek jobs in 
connexion with office organization, or as technicians (fitters, etc.) in the radio-television 
industry. In Israel, where there is no prejudice against female labour, one-third of the 
women and girls have chosen other trades and taken up radio-electricity, chemistry or 
dentistry. For the benefit of the Iranian Jews and, in Israel, of immigrants from 
eastern countries, an effort has been made to modernize, with the help of new equip- 
ment, methods of work in the traditional trades such as weaving or mosaic-work 
which, when carried out entirely by hand, scarcely provide a living wage. 

Jewish youth seems to have understood the ever-increasing importance of skilled 
labour and the rapid advances made in improving the status of the industrial worker 
in the economic and social life of the country. ORT, for its part, is endeavouring to 
raise the technical and cultural level of its vocational training schools, and these two 
tendencies account for the fact that more and more young people, the children not 
only of manual workers and handicraftsmen but of shopkeepers, itinerant tradesmen 
and office workers, now show a preference for industrial occupations. 
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THE SEMINAR ON PRE-INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


Columbia University, New York 


This seminar has been working since the end of 1954, on the basis of a two- 
year programme. Before giving, in a few months’ time, an outline of the results obtained, 
we believe it necessary to give a few extracts of the project which was at the origin of 
its creation. 


FUNCTIONS AND RELATIONSHIPS OF THE RESEARCH PROJECT 


The research proposed would be the extension of the university colloquium into the 
analysis and evaluation of the field of areal development. For instance, the concern 
of the seminar with such problems as the techniques of the practitioner in the intro- 
duction of change through technical assistance would lead to research on the part of 
the research project into this field of problems. The interest of the seminar in the social 
consequences of technical assistance would lead to research on the part of the research 
project into this field of problems. The interest of the seminar in the implementation 
of technical assistance would lead to work on the part of the research project on such 
problems as the relationship of technical assistance to change in social systems. 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF STRATEGIC RESEARCH 


The seminar-research project would not wish to go into the business of supervising 
large-scale research projects. It would be interested in attempting to decide what 
kinds of social research are advisable—i.e., what kinds would, if carried out, maximize 
the effectiveness of developmental programmes. Its own investigations, among other 
problems, would point toward the recruitment, training, and utilization of social 
scientists and practitioners, toward the design and utilization of research and of the 
knowledge it brings forth toward the integration and conceptualization of the present 
field, and toward the development of training materials for the professionalization of 
the practitioner. It would conduct research as it has beea indicated in the areas of 
specific interest of the university-seminar-research project. These have been defined 
as constituting the following major problems: (a) the problems and techniques of the 
practitioner in the introduction of change through technical assistance; (b) the socia] 
consequences of technical assistance programmes in pre-industrial areas; (c) the develop- 
ment of a theoretical structure for ordering our knowledge regarding the process of 
change of social systems. 

It may be that in two or three instances the seminar would consider a matter s0 
crucial to its work that it would wish to send out an observer, to set up a small expe- 
rimental situation, or otherwise to get first-hand material under its own direction. On 
such occasions the planning and supervision would be done by the research staff 
working with and reporting to the entire seminar. 
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IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ORGANIZATION 
THE RESEARCH STAFF 


The research staff would function in two ways to advance the objectives of this proposal: 
(a) it would engage in systematic research, writing, editorial work, and provide 
continuity and integration for the seminar meetings, serve as liaison with other groups 
and agencies, and publish papers and one or more volumes; (b) it would subject the 
seminar contributions to further analysis, especially that of the practitioners. The 
experience and problems of the practitioner would constitute a type of case material 
for the research staff. The research staff would also seek out other practitioners for 
similar types of case data. 


THE INITIATION AND DURATION OF THE SEMINAR-RESEARCH PROJECT 


The new university seminar on underdeveloped areas would have approximately 
thirty regular participants. All of these will be persons who are highly qualified and 
who, because of their professional interests, are so vitally interested in the work of the 
seminar that they will themselves derive an advantage not only from attending its 
sessions but also from taking on responsibilities in connexion with it. It is hoped each 
participant will clearly understand that the seminar will make demands on him of 
this character, and must feel that the advantages to be derived, in terms of his own 
interests and professional work, are great enough to warrant giving real effort and 
attention to the enterprise. The discussants will also constitute sources of data and 
experience in so far as about half of the membership will be persons actively engaged 
in developmental programmes for underdeveloped areas. These practitioners will be 
rich sources on problems, techniques, and common sense judgements about under- 
developed areas. Their experience, the field reports of their staffs, and relevant literature 
will make up the raw data for the analysis and codification of technique to be under- 
taken by the research project. 

The participants will be representative of the field in roughly the following way: 
academic social scientists (representing economics, sociology, political science, social 
psychology, geography, and social anthropology), 10; U.S. (Government officials 
(representing the State Department, Point IV, ECA), 5; United Nations and its 
branches (representing Economic and Social Affairs, Trusteeship Departments, 
Technical Assistance Administration), 5; private foundations (representing Carnegie 
Corporation, Rockefeller Foundation, Ford Foundation, Twentieth Century Fund), 4; 
private business (representing General Motors, Standard. Oil, Grace Lines, etc.), 5. 

Professor Arensberg was asked to serve as chairman of an executive committee 
consisting of Professors Davis and Marcson. 

This committee is responsible for the present proposal. In the meantime, too, Colum- 
bia University has asked Professors Arensberg and Davis to serve as co-chairmen of 
the university seminar. Professor Marcson will serve as secretary of the seminar and 
director of the proposed research project. 


CONCLUSION 


That the university seminar-research project affords a convenient and effective way 
of tapping the, resources of social science, at least on the strategic level, is the basic 
assumption of the present memorandum. To bring some 30 of the best social scientists 
and practitioners in this field together regularly, as participants in an integrated and 
organized thinking and research process, with contributions from varied fields and 
varied backgrounds, systematically developed by a research staff seems not the 
only way but certainly an excellent way, of advancing the general application of 
social knowledge to the more efficient and perhaps more rapid advancement of the 
three-quarters of the earth’s people who live in underdeveloped areas of the world. 
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THE METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS SURVEY 
8147 Delmar Boulevard, University City 24, Mo. 


Board of Control : Paul C. Reinert, S. J., president, St. Louis University; Ethan A, H, 
Shepley, chancellor, Washington University; Thomas H. Eliot, Paul G. Steinbicker, 
directors; John C. Bollens, executive officer. Research staff: John C. Bollens, directo;: 
Carl A. McCandless, Henry J. Schmandt, associate directors. 


WORKING OUTLINE OF PROJECT 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The governmental pattern of the St. Louis metropolitan area, especially the City of St, 

Louis and St. Louis County: 

1. Impairs effectiveness of services and efficiency of operation. 

2. Dilutes responsibility to the public. 

3. Impedes the orderly and healthy development of the expanding community. 

4. Lacks sufficient flexibility to meet changing conditions resulting from population 
shifts and economic growth. 

5. Fosters wide local variations between service needs and financial resources or 
ability. 

A number of major public needs, both area-wide and flocal, which government is 

expected to meet, are not being and cannot be adequately met by the present unco- 

ordinated pattern of government. 


PURPOSES OF THE PROJECT 


To prepare proposals for consideration by a Board of Freeholders to be appointed 
pursuant to Art. VI, Sec. 3o!(a) of the Constitution of Missouri to draft a charter 
designed to adjust inter-governmental relations between the City and the County 
of St. Louis. Such charter will become effective upon approval of a majority of the 
voters of the City of St. Louis and a majority of the voters of the County of St. Louis 
participating in separate elections. 

To furnish, for consideration by citizens in other metropolitan centres: 

1. An evaluation of techniques used to gather information on metropolitan problems. 

2. Analysis of attitudes of residents in a metropolitan area, including their complaints 
and frustrations pertaining to governmental services and costs, and their reaction 
to suggested proposals for change. 

3. An analysis of referendum campaign techniques and an assessment of thei 
effectiveness, 

To aid in the development of a systematic conceptual framework within which researc! 
in the general field of metropolitan government may be more meaningfully conducted. 

To increase the supply of trained research workers in metropolitan government. 
This end will be accomplished by actual student participation in each phase of the 
project and by a formal seminar conducted by the senior members of the staff. The 
students enrolled in the seminar will receive academic credit from one of the two 
universities. 


RESEARCH DESIGN IN RELATION TO WORKING HYPOTHESES 


Parts A, B, and C of the research design cover the collection of extensive data concerning 
all governmental units functioning in the St. Louis City-County area: 96 municipalitie: 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


of St. Louis County, 18 fire districts, the government of the City of St. Louis, the 
government of St. Louis County, the metropolitan sewer district, the Bi-State Develop- 
ment Agency, and the 30 school districts. The examination of school districts, however, 
will be confined largely to (a) their interrelationships with the other governmental 
units, and (b) the factors prompting and the techniques employed in school district 
reorganization. Other sections of the metropolitan area will be considered to the extent 
that they are involved in metropolitan problems. 


A, Survey of governmental jurisdictions. History and legal basis; scope and limits of authority 
(legal, geographical, and functional) ; governmental organization and structure; areas 
of overlapping jurisdiction; nature and extent of formal and informal co-operation. 


Hypotheses: 
1. Widely varying reasons account for the large number of governmental units in 
the area. 


2, Many of these units overlap, in terms of area covered and people served, resulting 
in conflicts of authority. 

3. The multiplicity of special districts hinders annexation and consolidation move- 
ments by incorporated communities. 

4." In numerous areas and with respect to particular services, the citizens do not 
know what public officials to hold responsible. 


B, Survey of functional services. Police and fire protection; health and sanitation; sewers; 
streets, roads and trafficways; transit, traffic control, and parking; public housing; 
urban development and urban renewal; parks and recreation; planning; public 
utilities; libraries and other cultural facilities; building construction supervision. 


Hypotheses: 

1. Functional services vary widely in their availability, adequacy, and cost among 
the units in the metropolitan area due largely to the existing governmental pattern. 

2. Many people regularly utilize or depend upon services performed by units over 
which they have no direct control. 

3. Many people regularly utilize or depend upon services toward which they make 
no direct financial contribution. 

4. The failure of particular units te perform adequately certain services adversely 
affects the performance of such services by other units. 

5. Deficiencies in the performance of various functions by different governments 
lead to serious inconveniences that are costly and time-consuming to the public. 

6.* Asubstantial proportion of the population is critical of the inadequate performance 
of one or more of these functional services. 


C. Finance and revenue survey. Tax structure; tax levies in relation to legal limits; debt 
structure; present debt in relation to legal limit; expenditure patterns; property 
assessments; grants-in-aid. 


Hypotheses: 

1. There is wide variation in the tax burden borne by individuals and corporations 
on the basis of their location within the area, despite similarity in value of residence. 
or business property. 

2, The tax burden on the individual or corporation is not consistently related to the 
scope and adequacy of the public services rendered. 

3. In many of the governmental units in the metropolitan area, the tax base is so 
small that essential public services cannot be sufficiently or economically supported. 

4. Extended services provided by the county government to some unincorporated 
urban areas represent an unwarranted subsidy to such areas by city residents. 


* Refers here and in subsequent pages to hypotheses to be tested by the attitude and participation study. 
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5.* Thenumberand variety of taxing units, and the lack of correlation between taxes and 
services, are sources of substantial confusion and adverse criticism among taxpayers, 


D. Analysis of population, land-use, and economic developments. Overall population and 
economic growth; population shifts area-by-area; movements of economic, ethnic, 
and other groups; residence and employment location; factors determining industrial 
and commercial location and movement; land-use pattern. 


Hypotheses: 

1. The changing social composition of the core city in recent years has diminished its 
financial resources. 

2. The growth of population in the metropolitan area has placed a severe strain on the 
resources of many communities. 

3. Numerous lar.d-use policies are contradictory and uneconomic in terms of sound 
metropolitan development. 

4. Decisions of major private organizations o.a industrial and commercial location have 
important governmental and economic repercussions upon the metropolitan area, 

5. Local zoning laws have substantially affected the pattern of population movement. 


E. Analysis of citizen participation and interest in government. Voting participation in local, 
state, and national elections; composition, tenure, and background of membership in 
local governmental bodies and commissions; officers, activities, and influence of non- 
governmental organizations. 


Hypotheses: 

1. Size of local government or unincorporated community does not substantially 
affect popular participation in local public affairs. 

2. Politics in local public affairs is not limited to general government. 

3. There is no adequate citizen control of metropolitan matters due to lack of any 
method of area-wide local participation. 

4." The concern over the solution of metropolitan problems ranks high in the value 
system of many metropolitan residents. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Gather and collate existing data (governmental, economic and social) selected 
primarily on the basis of the above hypotheses. 

Obtain from recognized leaders, groups (business, labour, ethnic, religious, political) 
and residents of the area their perceptions, definitions, and evaluation of metropolitan 
problems. 

Analyse the efforts made in other metropolitan areas to solve such problems, and assess 
the results. 

Define the major problems of the St. Louis metropolitan area and formulate possible 
solutions. Consideration will be given to the financial consequences and political 
feasibility of the proposals. 

Arrange meetings with private citizens for discussion of metropolitan problems and 
their possible solution. 

Prepare and publish interim and final reports. One of the final reports will contain 
carefully drafted proposals designed to solve the metropolitan problems; the other 
will include a consideration of the methodology employed in the project. 

Upon request, make available to the Board of Freeholders reports and unpublished data. 

Make a continuing survey of operations of the board, the pressures on it, and the atti- 
tude of residents toward its proceedings. 

Make a case study of the referendum campaign on the proposals submitted by the 
Board of Freeholders. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, 
PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Codification of International Law 


The International Law Commission, at its seventh session, held in 1955, decided to 
undertake the codification of the Principles of International Law Governing State 
Responsibility. It accordingly commissioned a number of rapporteurs to prepare studies 
on various individual aspects of this codification, The main documents which have 
appeared so far are: 


International responsibility, by F. V. Garcia-Amador, 20 January 1956, 173 pp. A/CN.4/96. 
[Sc. Ej. Dp.] A study of the traditional principles of State responsibility at the present 
stage of development of international law. In the first part the author traces the develop- 
ment and codification of international law; he then examines certain basic problems: 
the juridical nature and function of international responsibility; the subject of respon- 
sibility and the problem of liability; the object of responsibility and entitlement to 
bring a suit in international law; the doctrine of diplomatic immunity, and international 
recognition of human rights; exoneration and attenuating or aggravating circum- 
stances; redress; international claims. An annex contains 10 documents on the codifica- 
tion work done under the auspices of the League of Nations and by other, particularly 
inter-American, bodies. 


Codification of the International Law relating to Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities. 21 Feb- 
ruary 1956, 117 pp. A/CN.4/98. 

[Ej. Sc*Dp.] An account of the principles operating in this field and of States’ present 

practice. An outline of the various attempts to achieve an overall solution of the problem 

of diplomatic immunities, the League of Nations’ work on the subject and the proposals 

submitted by private organizations. Summary of the main theories concerning the 


| juridical basis of diplomatic privileges and immunities. Numerous bibliographical 


references. 


Report on the Law of Treaties, by G. G. Fitzmaurice. 14 March 1956, 76 pp. A/CN.4/101. 


1. As a rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of 
some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 
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[Sc.] Study dealing principally with the preparation and conclusion of treaties. In the 
introduction the author reviews the basic principles of the law of treaties. 


REGIME OF THE HIGH SEAS 


Comments by Intergovernmental Organizations on Articles regarding Fishing embodied in the 
Provisional Articles concerning the Régime of the High Seas adopted by the International Law 
Commission at its seventh session. 13 March 1956, 4 pp. A/CN.4/100. 

[Sc.] Text of comments by the International Commission for the North-West Atlantic 

Fisheries. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


List of published documents. 31 May 1956, 4 pp. A/AC.35/INF.13/R.1. 
[Sc. Org.] Gives information about all the basic documents for the seventh session of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


International technical assistance to non-self-governing territories. 3 April 1956, 40 pp. A/AC. 
35/L.227. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] The development of Technical Assistance by the United Nations in 

the non-self-governing territories from 1954 to 1956. As an example of the integration 

of technical assistance into long-term development programmes, a special study is made 

of the Gold Coast, Jamaica, Malaya and Morocco. A chapter is devoted to surveying 

the work of Unicef in the field of technical assistance. Numerous statistical tables. 


Activities of WHO in the non-self-governing territories. 13 April 1956, 13 pp. A/AC.35/L.229. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Summarizes, region by region, the activities and projects of WHO during 
1955 and 1956 in Africa, North and South America and the Western Pacific. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


[Sc. Ej. St.] Every year the United Nations publishes a series of documents giving full 
summaries of the annual reports received from the administering authorities of the non- 
self-governing territories. They give the principal demographic, economic and social 
data for each territory. In our last review we mentioned the first six documents in this 
series, dealing with the territories in the Indian Ocean, in Asia and in Central, West and 

East Africa, and with Aden, Cyprus, Gibraltar, the Falkland Islands and St. Helena. 

The five other documents in this series which have appeared since, are: 

Pacific territories (Guam, Hawaii, the New Hebrides, Pitcairn and Cook Islands, Niue 
and Tokelau Islands, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Solomon Islands and Samoa) 
administered by the United States of America. 11 April 1956, 133 pp. A/3112. 

Pacific territories (Papua), 1 May 1956, 20 pp. A/3112/Add.1. 

Caribbean territories (Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica, the Bahamas 
Trinity Island), 2 March 1956, 125 pp. A/3111. 

Caribbean territories (British Honduras, Windward Islands, Virgin Islands). 16 April 1956, 
54 pp. A/g111/Add.1. 

Summary of information transmitted on Alaska. 12 April 1956, 23 pp. A/3114/Add.1. 


EDUCATION IN THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


As a basis for the work of its seventh session, the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories has published a series of documents dealing with various 
aspects of education in these territories. The main documents which have so far appeared 
in this series are: 


Financing of university education in non-self-governing territories. 1 March 1956, 44 pp. 
A/AC.35/L.219. 
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OF DOCUMENTS, 


[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] Detailed statistical data on the cost and financing of university institu- 
tions in Hong Kong, Malaya, the British West Indies, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, British 
East Africa, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, French West Africa, Madagascar and the 
Belgian Congo. 


General developments in education. 14. March 1956, 73 pp. A/AC.35/L.220 and Add. 

[Ej. St. Sc. Dp.] This study broadly outlines developments during approximately the 
last three years in the field of primary and secondary education, girls education, 
vocational and technical training, and higher education. It also gives some information 
on the policy pursued in the various territories. Numerous statistical tables. 


Reading material for new literates. 9 March 1956, 34 pp. A/AC.35/L.221. 

[Ej. Sc.] This Unesco report, based on the results of several inquiries, gives a general 
analysis of the problem of choice of reading matter for new literates, together with a 
more detailed study of a few of its special aspects: ascertaining what will interest the 
reader, choice of medium, choice of authors, the problems of language simplification, 
distribution and sale, use of illustrations, outward appearance of the reading matter. 
Statistics. 


The stagnation of primary school pupils. 20 March 1956, 28 pp. A/AC.35/L.224. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] A Unesco study of the stagnation of primary school pupils in the various 
non-self-governing territories, to ascertain why large numbers of pupils leave school 
before completing the prescribed courses or fail to make sufficiently rapid progress in 
their work. Statistics, diagrams. 


Secondary education in non-self-governing territories. 26 March 1956, 39 pp. A/AC.35/L.225. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] Organization and structure of secondary education in Africa, the West 
Indies, South-East Asia and the Pacific territories; the present situation and new trends 
with regard to curricula, the recruitment of teachers and teaching methods. Numerous 
statistics. 


Report on the eradication of illiteracy. 29 March 1956, 39 pp. A/AC.35/L.226. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] A Unesco study on various aspects of the eradication of illiteracy in 
the non-self-governing territories: adult education methods, the use of audio-visual 
techniques and the training of specialized teachers. Numerous statistics for each ter- 
ritory. 


Teacher training in non-self-governing territories. 10 April 1956, 41 pp. A/AC.35/L.228. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp. St.] This gives an account of teacher training requirements, with a brief 
description of the present position and of the unavoidable difficulties encountered in 
carrying out programmes to make good the shortage of qualified teachers. The examples 
given are drawn mainly from the African, Caribbean, Pacific and South-East Asian 
territories. Statistical tables. 


The status of teachers in non-self-governing territories. 20 April 1956. 29 pp. A/AC.35/L.231. 
(Ej. St. Dp.] Administrative, social, professional and other factors affecting the position 
of school-teachers: conditions of recruitment, appointment and employment; teachers’ 
associations. Statistics of the profession. 


Race relations in education. 30 April 1956, 8 pp. A/AC.35/L.232. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Data on the degree of racial segregation in the various territories, and on 
the treatment of the various ethnic groups. Sources. 


Report on education in non-self-governing territories. 16 May 1956, 29 pp. A/AC.35/L.234. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp.] A general survey of the education position in the non-self-governing terri- 


tories, based on previous reports. (A/AC.25/L.219-232.) 
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REFUGEES 


United Nations refugee fund. Revised plan of operations, 1956. 28 November 1955, 131 pp, 
A/AC.79/21. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] A detailed list of the UNREF projects for 1956, with commentary, 

Both the search for permanent solutions—in Germany, Austria, Greece and Italy—anq 

emergency aid to be arranged for certain groups of refugees (Arab refugees from Pale. 

tine, ‘difficult cases’, etc.). Statistics. 


Annex to the UNREF revised plan of operations, 1956. 9 December 1955, 33 pp. A/AC.79/21, 
Annex. : 
[Sc. St. Org. Dp.] Contains 23 budgetary analyses of UNREF projects. The first three 
give a general view of how matters stand with regard to the plan of operations for 1955, 
Tables 4 to 12 indicate, country by country, the present position of all the project 
under the plan. Tables 13 to 20 give a full analysis of the projects in the revised plan of 
operations for 1956. Tables 21 and 22 provide a full statement of the number of refugees 
who are to benefit under it. The last table contains conjectural figures of the number 
of refugees who will be helped by a given solution (e.g. the construction of dwellings), 


Financial report on UNREF for the year 1955. 17 January 1956, 11 pp. A/AC.79/24. 
[Sc. St. Org.] The budget of UNREF for 1955. Five tables, commentary. 


Refugee problems in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, Iran and Turkey. 24 January 1956, 9 pp. 
A/AC.79/26. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Brief account of the present position of refugees in each of the six countries: 

recommendations as to the short-term and permanent solutions to be envisaged, 

Statistics. 


Report of the second session of the UNREF executive committee. 2 February 1956, 41 pp. 
including annexes. A/AC.79/28. 

[Sc. St. Org. Dp.] Report of the second session of the committee, at which the various 

activities and the projects of UNREF were examined. Statistics. 


Memorandum on the eligibility of certain categories of refugees of German ethnic origin in Austria, 
17 April 1956, 22 pp. including annexes. A/AC.79/37. 

[Sc.] An account of the laws in force in Austria and Germany, and of their effects on 

the position of refugees of German ethnic origin at present in Austria. 


Survey on the number and situation of refugees living in unofficial camps in Austria. 16 May 19356, 
60 pp. including annex. A/AC.79/38. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] Detailed statistical report giving an analysis of the refugee population by 

age, sex, nationality, ethnic origin, type of activity, income, previous occupational 

group, and health. Mention of method adopted. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
STATISTICS 


Round-up of the ninth session of the Statistical Commission. 2 May 1956, 4 pp. Press release 
ATAT/205. 

[Org.] The session was held from 16 April to 2 May 1956. This press release shows that 
its work was mainly in four fields: the comparability and amplification of statistics of 
international importance; trade and distribution statistics; international work on level 
of living; and vital statistics. A fuller account of the session will be found in the Rew 
des Nations Unies, May 1956. We have already drawn attention to some of the documents 
prepared at this session. We now give some others. 
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Review of international statistics, part I, 29 February 1956, 48 pp. E/CN.3/196; part II, 
g March 1956, 16 pp. including annexes. E/CN.3/196/Add.1. 
[Sc. Ej. Pr. Org.] Changes that have occurred during the past two years in connexion 
with the most important questions dealt with by international institutions in the sphere 
of statistics. The review begins by surveying the work undertaken at the international 
level to evolve statistical standards and to ensure their application in the various fields 
(censuses, vital statistics, levels of living, etc.). It then proceeds to give an account of 
progress made in the use of the sample method. On this head too, each field (including 
that of methods and theories) is examined individually. Brief mention of the data 
studied and references to reports and handbooks issued in direct or indirect connexion 
with the inquiries in question. Lastly it reviews the activities of international organiza- 
tions in connexion with despatch of experts, the granting of higher training fellowships 
and the organization of training centres and seminars. Full bibliography of statistical 
guides and handbooks published by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


External trade: transaction value. 6 January 1956, 8 pp. E/CN.3/198. 
[Sc. Pr.] An examination of the techniques used in various countries to evaluate external 
transactions, and suggestions for their improvement. 


Indexes of quantum and unit value for external trade. 17 January 1956, 3 pp. E/CN.3/200. 
[Sc. Pr.] Position of the various countries as regards the periodical verification of 
indexes of quantum and unit value for external trade. 


Basic industrial statistics. 2 February 1956, 17 pp. including annex. E/CN.3/203. 

[Sc. Pr.] Main trends of inquiries made into the mining and manufacturing industries, 
the building trade, gas and electricity, during the past 10 years, in more than fifty 
countries, to collect basic data. Regularity and frequency of such inquiries, their objec- 
tives, the information obtained and the use made of it. 


Price and quantity indexes in national accounting. 14 March 1956, 27 pp. E/CN.3/206. 
[Sc. Pr.] An analysis of the methods, concepts and classifications employed in calculating 
fixed price values and quantities in the various countries to determine the national 
product and the national expenditure. Recommendations. 


Statistics of the distribution of income. 10 February 1956, 50 pp. E/CN.3/208. 

[Sc. Pr.] Documentation on the results obtained in the various countries in the matter 
of statistics of the distribution of income. Summary of the methods used. Suggestions 
for improving them. Development of these statistics. Use of taxation data, census returns 
and sampling. 


Progress report on classification of government accounts. 19 January 1956, 4 pp. E/CN.3/209. 
[Sc.] Stage reached in the preparation of a handbook on classification of government 
accounts. References to preliminary documents already published. 


World population census programme: progress report. 20 February 1956, 10 pp. E/CN.3/210. 
[Sc. Pr.] Census developments in the world since 1945. International activities in 
anticipation of the 1960 censuses. Decisions of the various meetings on the subject, 
questions and methods recommended. 


1960 world population census programme. Various documents. 

(Sc. Pr.] In May 1955 the Secretariat published ‘Draft International Recommendations’ 
(ST/STAT/P/L.1, 37 pp.) as a basis for discussion. This considered how the 1960 
censuses might be made as valuable as possible (points to tackle, methods, etc.). The 
ideas contained in it were studied by four regional groups of statisticians. Each group 
has published its conclusions: the European group—including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—(ST/STAT/P/L.17, 9 January 1956, 27 pp.); Arab group 
(ST/STAT/P/L.18, 2 January 1956, 14 pp.); Inter-American group (ST/STAT/ 
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P/L.19, 13 March 1956, 11 pp.) and Asian and Far-Eastern group (ST/STAT/P/L.20, 
17 April 1956, 22 pp.). The suggestions made by the four groups are briefly compared 
in a synoptic table (E/CN.3/211/Add.2, 17 April 1956, 3 pp.). Note that in 1955 the 
Secretariat published a series of documents (ST/STAT/P/L.2 to 16 and ST/STAT; 
P/L.21) on trends in methods to be observed in the various countries during the 1945-54 
censuses. Each document dealt with a particular aspect: data studied, experiments 
with demographic data, nationality, language, education, religion, health, income, 
occupation and use of sampling. 


Progress report on vital statistics. 21 February 1956, 7 pp. E/CN.3/212. 

[Org.] Two main points: extension and improvement of the statistics assembled by 
the United Nations; and attempts made to improve the quality of statistics at source 
(preparation and diffusion of standards and handbooks, training centres, etc.). 


Report on family living studies. 19 January 1956, 3 pp. E/CN.3/215. 

[Sc. Org.] Memorandum by the International Labour Office on its activities to collect 
information about the techniques used in various countries in connexion with family 
budgets, on certain technical assistance missions to develop such technique and on 


meetings of experts. 


Housing censuses progress report. 16 March 1956, 28 pp. including annexes. E/CN.3/216, 
[Sc. Pr.] Compares the methods used in different countries and considers measures 
for securing a higher degree of comparability: scope and aims of inquiries into housing, 
definition of the words ‘building’, ‘room’, etc. Suggested standards. 


Status of social statistics programme. 29 March 1956, 2 pp. E/CN.3/219. 

[Org.] Short note on the data supplied by social stratification censuses, with brief 
mention (references to other documents) of the documents prepared on other types of 
social statistics. 


International tourist statistics. 5 March 1956, 8 pp. including annex. E/CN.3/221; 
a1 February 1956, 10 pp. E/CN.3/221/Add.1; 6 March 1956, 8 pp. E/CN.3/221! 
Add.3. 

[Sc. Org.] Compilation of the tourist statistics at present available and consideration 

of ways of standardizing them. 


Progress report on balance of payments statistics. 21 March 1956, 8 pp. E/CN.3/222. 
[Sc. Org.] Memorandum of International Monetary Fund on its activities and 
publications (in particular various issues of the Balance of Payments Yearbook and the 
Balance of Payments Manual). 


Distribution statistics. 24. October 1955, E/CN.3/L.36, 60 pp.; 21 February 1956, E/CN.3/ 

L.36/Add.1, 23 pp.; 21 February 1956, E/CN.3/L.36/Add.2, 21 pp. 
[Sc.] The first of these documents is a report by a group of experts appointed to study 
the concepts and scope of distribution statistics, the methods of investigation employed 
and the frequency of investigations. It deals with commercial establishments in the 
widest sense, their sales, stocks, etc. Annex I describes the methods used by the different 
countries. Annex II summarizes the observations made by governments and specialized 
international bodies on the experts’ report. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL ACTION 


Programme of concerted practical action in the social field of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 8 June 1956, 65 pp. including annexes, E/2890. 

[Sc. Ej. Org.] Present position as regards international organizations’ social 

programmes and action taken to harmonize them. Mainly about the United Nations, 

the International Labour Organisation, FAO, Unesco, and WHO. Note on the activities 
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of each of these organizations in the social field since 1953. References. General survey 
of international activities from the point of view of its social repercussions. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A WORLD FOOD RESERVE 


Functions of a world food reserve—scope and limitations. 16 April 1956, 77 pp. E/2855. 
[Ej. Sc.] The first part of this document, which is prepared by FAO, examines the role 
and possible aims of a world food reserve (its main object would be to raise levels of 
production by combating chronic malnutrition, to check famine and give emergency 
aid and to prevent excessive price fluctuations and make effective use of agricultural 
surpluses). The document also contains a short historical survey of international 
activities relating to this question since 1943. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


World economic survey 1955. 27 April 1956, 201 pp., printed, $2. E/2864. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] This is the eighth general survey of the world economic situation made 
by the United Nations. The first part gives an historical account, covering the last 
10 years, of the development of production and trade in private enterprise and in 
public sectors subject to planning. The second part is a study of recent trends and of 
the present situation, in the industrialized countries, the primary-commodity producing 
countries and the countries with a planned economy. Numerous statistical tables and 
diagrams. 


Economic developments in the Middle East, 1954-1955. June 1956, 151 pp., printed, $1.50. 
E/2880. 

[Ej. ~ St. Dp.] Supplement to World Economic Survey 1955. Gives a general account 
of production trends (particularly agricultural and oil production), trade, trends in 
public finance and development programmes during the last two years. It is to be 
supplemented by a number of studies, some of which are already in hand, on special 
aspects of economic development in industrialization, transport, etc. Large numbers 
of statistical tables, maps and diagrams. 


Economic developments in Africa, 1954-1955. June 1956, 95 pp., printed, $1. E/2881. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] Supplement to World Economic Survey 1955. Analyses the development 
of production, trade and investments in Africa in 1954 and 1955, taking into account 
the differences in economic structure and rate of progress in each of the principal 
regions of Africa (North Africa—excluding Egypt—Equatorial Africa and South 
Africa), A statistical annex of 26 tables, giving annual and quarterly figures, illustrates 
various aspects of African economy since 1950. Detailed statistics. Parallel with this 
report is the volume on certain aspects of the development of Africa’s hydraulic 
resources. 


World economic situation. Full employment. Implementation of full employment and balance of 
payments policies. 8 May 1956, 140 pp. E/2871 and addenda. 

[St. Dp. Sc. Ej.] Every year the Economic and Social Council sends the various countries 

a questionnaire on the general trends of their economic policy, particularly with 

regard to full employment and balance of payments. Replies received from govern- 

ments. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Industrialization. 8 June 1956, 22 pp. 
E/2895. 

[Sc. Pr. Org.] Lists, in order of priority, activities and studies which the United Nations 

could undertake in connexion with various aspects of the process of industrialization: 

investments needed, small-scale industries; community development; co-operatives 
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and industrialization; productivity; industrial management in underdeveloped 
countries; social and demographic aspects of industrialization; classification. 


Financing of economic development. 8 June 1956, 104 pp. including annex. E/2896. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] Report by a committee consisting of representatives of 16 governments 
on the replies and comments sent in by various states regarding the structure and role 
of a United Nations fund for economic development. The views of the various countries 
are summarized and compared point by point. 


COMMODITIES 


1956 review of international commodity problems. 7 June 1956, 84 pp., including annexes, 
E/2893. 

[Sc. Ej.] Prepared by the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Com- 

modity Arrangements. Developments during 1955 in the commodity market (prices 

movements by commodity and international commodity arrangements). 


United Nations conference on olive oil, 1955. Summ.try of proceedings. December 1955, 29 pp., 
printed, $0.30. E/CONF/19/5. 

[Sc. Ej. Org.] Gives a broad outline of the proceedings of the United Nations Con- 

ference on Olive Oil, held at Geneva from 3 to 17 October 1955. Also gives the agenda 

of the conference, the list of representatives, summary records of the plenary meetings, 

the text of the resolutions adopted, and the text of the 1956 International Agreement 

on Olive Oil. 


International wheat agreement, 1956. 27 April 1956, 34 pp. E/CONF.20/3. 
[Ej. Sc.] Text of the International Wheat Agreement adopted by United Nations 
Wheat Conference, which came to a close on 25 April 1956. 


Pulp and paper prospects in Latin America. 1955, 465 pp., printed. E/CN.12/361/Rev.1. 
[Sc. St. Ej. Dp. Pc.] This report is divided into two parts. The first gives an account 
of the meeting of Latin American experts on the pulp and paper industry, held at 
Buenos Aires in 1954: list of participants, organization, records, conclusions. The 
second and main part gives the text (the original or a summary of it) of the 73 highly 
detailed and technical studies presented by the United Nations and by experts. 
Numerous statistics and diagrams. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


International machinery for trade co-operation. 18 June 1956, 63 pp. E/2897. 

[Sc. Ej. Org.] Historical account of the development of international trade relations 
since 1919; description of the international trade co-operation system at present in 
operation; and a more detailed study of the activities of nine international organizations 
which play an important part in the machinery for trade co-operation between States. 


International commodity trade in 1955 and 1956 (first quarter). 5 June 1956, 38 pp. including 
annexes. E/CN.13/22. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] This mainly consists of three tables and 15 diagrams showing price 

fluctuations, the stock position and freight rate indices for the most important com- 

modities. The general situation with regard to commodity markets in 1955 and at the 

beginning of 1956 is summarized in the introduction. 


TAX PROBLEMS 
International tax problems. Taxation in capital-exporting and capital-importing countries of 


Soreign private investment. 23 May 1956, 19 pp.; two addenda, 25 and 19 pp. E/2865 
and addenda. 
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[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp.] General analysis of the present situation, with table showing the system 
of international conventions in force. The first addendum deals with Belgium, and the 
second with Holland. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


United Nations programme of technical assistance. Report by the secretary-general. 19 April 1956, 
60 pp. including annexes. E/2856. 

[Ej. Dp. Org.] General account of technical assistance activities in 1955, country by 

country, with detailed statistics on experts and fellowships. 


The expanded programme of technical assistance. A forward look. 11 May 1956, 49 pp. E/2885. 
[Sc. Ej. Org.] Analysis of experience gained in the last five years and of future prospects: 
practical suggestions as to further activities. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


Study on discrimination in education. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.g2/Add.29-49 and Add.53. 

(Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] In our last review we gave a brief description of discriminatory 
practices in education. The present study is based on information principally supplied 
by governments, the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, non-governmental 
organizations and specialists. The information given by governments is summarized 
country by country in a series of addenda to the draft report. We have already 
mentioned 28 addenda, each containing data supplied by a different country. Since 
our last review, 22 further addenda have been added to the series. 


FORCED LABOUR 


Following the report on forced labour by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 

and the Director-General of the International Labour Office, published in 

December 1955, the United Nations requested the various governments to send in 

their comments on the documentation contained in the report. The two following 

documents are the replies sent by the Government of Czechoslovakia and the Govern- 

ment of Rumania: 

Information submitted by the government of Czechoslovakia concerning labour conditions in Czecho- 
slovakia. 13 April 1956, 24 pp. E/2815/Add.3. 

Statement submitted by the government of the People’s Republic of Rumania concerning labour 
conditions in Rumania. 20 April 1956, 11 pp. E/2815/Add.4. 


STATELESS PERSONS 


United Nations conference on the status of stateless persons. Final act and convention relating to 
the status of stateless persons. 1956, 64 pp. including annexes, printed. E/CONF. 17/5/ 
Rev.1. 

[Ej. Sc.] Text of the Final Act and Convention in English, French and Spanish. Annex 

listing the 22 signatory countries. 


ASIA 


Asian bibliography. Vol. IV, no. 2, July/Dec. 1955, 31 pp. (no symbol). 

[Sc.] This bulletin, which appears twice a year, gives a list of works most recently 
acquired by the library of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East at 
Bangkok. The library contains publications on all aspects of the political, social, 
economic and cultural life of the various countries of the region. Index by country and 
by subject. 
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MONGOLIA 


Communications from the government of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 15 June 1956, 28 pp, 
E/2899. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] This Republic has applied for membership of the Economic Commission 

for Asia and the Far East. The document gives the text of its application, the discussions 

to which it gave rise and a memorandum from the Mongolian Government on the 

country’s population, economic activities (by sectors) and institutions. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
Activities of the Trusteeship Council 


Index to proceedings of the Trusteeship Council. Sixteenth session. October 1955, 17 pp., 
printed, $0.25. ST/LIB/SER.B/T.11. 

[Org.] Agenda, subject index, statements and documents relating to the sixteenth 

session of the Trusteeship Council. 


Visiting Missions 


[Sc.] In our last review we mentioned the most recent reports from visiting missions 
on the political, economic and social situation in the various trust territories. After 
these reports had been examined by the members of the Trusteeship Council, the 
United Nations published a series of documents summarizing the observations made 
by individual members of the Council, the general discussion and the comments of 
the representative of the administering authority. The latest documents in this series 
are: 

Conditions in Ruanda-Urundi. 4 April 1956, 24 pp. T/L.664. 

Conditions in Tanganyika. 4 April 1956, 54 pp. T/L.665. 

Conditions in Togoland under French Administration. 5 April 1956, 48 pp. T/L.666. 
Conditions in the Cameroons under British Administration. 5 April 1956, 32 pp. T/L.667. 
Conditions in the Cameroons under French Administration. 5 April 1956, 68 pp. T/L.668. 


Ruanda- Urundi 


Conditions in the trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 27 March 1956, 33 pp. T/L.653. 
[Sc.] Gives the preliminary draft of the section the council proposes to devote to Ruanda- 
Urundi in its forthcoming report to the Assembly. 


Cameroons 


Petitions relating to certain incidents that occurred in the Cameroons under French Administration 
in April-May 1955 and the action taken by the local authority with regard to them. 29 February 
1956, 120 pp. including annex. T/L.634. 

[Ej. Sc.] Summary of the contents of various petitions arranged according to subject, 

observations made by the administering authority and draft resolutions submitted by 

the Standing Committee on Petitions. 


Conditions in the Cameroons under French Administration. Report of the drafting committee. 
4 April 1956, 10 pp. including annex. T/L.662. 

[Sc.] Contains the draft conclusions and recommendations proposed by the committee 

for the report of the Trusteeship Council to the General Assembly. 
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SECRETARIAT 


POPULATION 


Population and vital statistics reports. April 1956, 25 pp., printed, $1. ST/STAT/SER.A/37. 
[Sc. Dp.] Tables of the most recent data (latest census: 1954 estimate) as to the total 
population figure of all the countries and territories in the world (223), together with 
births and deaths in as recent a year as possible. 


1960 CENSUS 


We give under the heading ‘Economic and Social Council’, together with other docu- 
ments of the same kind, the reports in the ST/STAT/P/L series on preparations for 
the 1960 censuses. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


World cartography. Vol. III, 1953, 14 October 1955, 67 pp., printed, $0.60. ST/SOA/ 
SER.L/3. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] World Cartography is an annual bulletin dealing with current activities in 

the various branches of cartography. It provides an opportunity for international 

exchange of ideas and experience between cartographical technicians in different 

countries. Appended is a provisional list of government agencies concerned with 

topography and cartography. Numerous diagrams, photographs and illustrations. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Bibliography of underdeveloped countries. 9 April 1956, 216 pp., printed, $2, trilingual: 
English, French and Spanish. ST/ECA/37. 

[Sc.] More than 2,000 titles of recent publications on the development of industry 

in countries where it was relatively undeveloped until recently (including Australia, 

Japan and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics); publications of international 

organizations; other publications; work in hand and studies not yet published. Covers 

a large number of languages. 


TAX QUESTIONS 


International tax agreements. Vol. VI, 24. November 1955, 262 pp.,!printed, $2. ST/ECA/ 
SER.C/6. 

[Sc. Dp.] Since 1948, the United Nations has regularly been publishing the text of 

tax agreements concluded between different countries, together with information 

as to how matters stand with regard to these agreements and treaties. The present 

volume, the sixth of the series, contains the text of 59 treaties mostly relating to income 

tax and property tax. 


ELECTRICITY IN ASIA 


Electric power bulletin. January 1956, 85 pp. ST/ECAFE/SER.L/3. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] This is the third of a series of bulletins published by the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. Contains detailed statistics on production and consump- 
tion of electric power in the various countries of the region in 1953 and 1954. Data on 
Afghanistan appear for the first time in this bulletin. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION?! 
LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Information and reports on the application of conventions and recommendations: summary of 
reports on ratified conventions. 1956, 293 pp., printed, $3. 

[Sc. Dp. Org.] This summary, prepared for the thirty-ninth session of the International 

Labour Conference, covers the period 1 July 1954 to 30 June 1955, and contains 

information on the 79 conventions in force at the beginning of that period. List of 

ratifications. 


Weekly rest in commerce and offices. 1956, 28 pp., printed, $0.25. 

[Ej.] One of a series of preliminary reports prepared for the fortieth session of the 
International Labour Conference. Sets out the work of the thirty-ninth session on 
weekly rest in commerce and offices, together with a draft convention and a draft 
recommendation. 


Protection and integration of indigenous and other tribal and semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries. 1956, 58 pp., printed, $0.50. 

[Ej.] Preliminary report prepared for the fortieth session of the International Labour 

Conference. Gives an account of the work of the thirty-ninth session in this matter, 

together with a draft convention and a draft recommendation. 


Forced labour. 1956, 28 pp., printed, $0.25. 

[Ej.] Preliminary report prepared for the fortieth session of the International Labour 
Conference. Gives a summary of the situation after the work of the thirty-ninth session 
and a draft convention on the abolition of forced labour. 


Discrimination in the field of employment and occupation. 1956, 42 pp., printed, $0.40. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] This preliminary report, prepared for the fortieth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, gives a summary of different countries’ legislation and 
practice in the matter considered, together with a questionnaire addressed to govern- 
ments. Annexed are extracts from various ILO conventions and recommendations 
containing important anti-discriminatory provisions. 


Conditions of employment of plantation workers. 1956, 96 pp., printed, $0.75. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] The question of the conditions of employment of plantation workers 
has been placed on the agenda of the fortieth session of the International Labour 
Conference with a view to the adoption of a conventi-n codifying certain existing 
legislative provisions. This preliminary report gives an account of legislation and 
practice in various countries. Annexed are a draft convention and a draft recommen- 
dation. 


The influence of international labour conventions on Indian labour legislation, by V. K. R. Menon. 
June 1956, 23 pp., printed, $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc.] The author examines the extent to which the standards established by the 

International Labour Conference have influenced social legislation in India since the 

1920's. 


1. As arule ILO publications are issued in English, French and Spanish. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 
REGIONAL CO-OPERATION IN SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Sixth conference of American states members of the International Labour Organisation. Report 
of the director-general. 1956, 99 pp., printed, $0.75. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. St.] This report is a general study of the social aspects of the recent economic 

development of the countries of Latin America, Canada and the United States of 

America. In addition, it considers in greater detail the questions of workers’ education 

and housing, and the activities of the International Labour Office in the various 

sectors of social policy. Numerous statistics. 


Co-operation in social affairs between the northern countries of Europe, by Kaare Salvesen. 
April 1956, 24 pp., printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] Traces the development of collaboration between Denmark, Finland. 

Iceland, Norway and Sweden in the field of social policy, particularly within the 

framework of the Nordic Council. 


First European Regional Conference. Minutes. 1956, 420 pp., printed, $4. 

[Sc. Ej. Org.] The first European Regional Conference of ILO was held at Geneva 
from 24 January to 5 February 1955: the role of management and labour in programmes 
to increase productivity in Europe and methods of financing social security, old age 
and retirement benefits. This document gives the minutes of the conference and the 
resolutions and conclusions adopted. 


Social aspects of European economic co-operation. 1956, 179 pp., printed, $1.50. 

[Sc. St. Ej.] A detailed study, by a group of experts, of the effects which freedom of 
trade and a greater mobility of capital and labour between the various countries of 
Western Europe can have on the position of workers, Wages and trade statistics 


annexed, 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Freedom of association and industrial relations in Latin America, by Roberto Vernengo 
May-June 1956, 59 pp., printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] An account of the development of the various trade union organizations 

in Latin America; a comparison of trade union legislation in the different countries 

and the political, economic and cultural factors affecting the legislation’s application; 

collective bargaining, labour disputes, and voluntary co-operation by labour 

organizations with the public authorities. 


Improving labour-management co-operation; a proposed programme of action for the International 
Labour Office, by David L. Cole. May 1956, 20 pp., printed $0.15. 

[{Ej. Sc. Org.] Following the thirty-eighth session of the International Labour 

Conference, which dealt inter alia with labour-management relations, the Director- 

General requested the author to prepare a report on the question. This brochure gives 

the most important passages in his report. 


WAGES 


International comparisons of real wages. 1956, 89 pp., printed, $1. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] Deals with ways in which various figures relating to nominal wages, 
retail prices and wage-earners’ consumption habits may be used for purposes of assessing 
real wages. Based on a report pre sented at the Eighth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians—revised and supplemented. The earlier chapters consist of an 
account of previous work on the comparison of real wages, a study of the concepts 
employed, a theoretical method of comparing real wages, and an examination of the 
discrepancy between theory and practice and of the limitations imposed by the existing 
types of statistics. The last chapter analyses the methods used by the authors of some 
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recent works, particularly in the Scandinavian countries, by the OEEC and the Euro. 
pean Coal and Steel Community. 


REDUCTION OF WORKING HOURS 


Repercussions of a reduction in hours of work. July 1956, 23 pp., printed, $0.15. 
[Sc. Ej.] Extracts from a report by the International Labour Office dealing with 
the effect which a reduction in hours of work have on production and output, costs 
and prices, real wages and profits, employment, savings and investment, the balance 
of international payments and the development of the various industries. 


STATISTICS 


Some aspects of the International Standard Classification of Occupations, by Neil McKella. 
July 1956, 20 pp., printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. St.] After reviewing the basic principles of the ISCO, the author examines its 

main divisions and the problems raised by its use. 


LABOUR AND RATIONALIZATION IN INDIA 


Labour problems of rationalization: the experience of India, by Charles A. Myers. May 1956, 
20 pp., printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. Ej.] The attitude of Indian trade unions and workers to rationalization in industry; 

an analysis of the social, demographic and political factors responsible for it. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


[Org. St.] The tenth annual report of the Bank has been published in three parts. 

The first describes the activities of the Bank from 1 July 1954 to 30 June 1955, and 

gives a brief conspectus of its achievements since its foundation in 1946. The second 

part shows its balance-sheets and budget, and contains a summary of its activities in 

the various countries. The third briefly describes its main activities during the period 

1 July 1955 to 31 January 1956. The three documents are: 

Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 11 October 1955, 39 pp-; 
printed (n.d.). E/2802. 

Appendixes to the tenth annual report IBRD. 11 October 1955, 57 pp., printed (n.d.). 
E/2802/Add.1. 

Supplement to the tenth annual report of IBRD.g February 1956, 15 pp. (n.d.). E/2802/Add.2. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


STATISTICS 


Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, production, 1955. 1956, 427 pp., trilingual: 
English, French and Spanish, printed, $3.50. 

[St. Sc. Dp.] In addition to a full set of figures for 1954, this volume contains the 
latest available revised figures for the pre-war period and for the year 1953, together 
with a set of new post-war mean figures for the period 1948-52. The yearbook includes 
some innovations and improvements: in particular the section on crops has two tables 
on food availabilities, which will in future show long-term trends in food consumption; 
numerous tables in the section on prices have been revised, corrected and supplemented; 
while a new section provides a table on wages and another on freight rates. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


WORLD CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


Draft programme of the 1960 world census of agriculture. 1956, 140 pp., printed (n.d.). 
[Sc. St.] FAO is making preparations for a world census of agriculture which is to 
be carried out in close conjunction with the 1960 world population census, organized 
by the United Nations. The object of the world census of agriculture is to obtain 
information on the number of farms and their nature; the size and nature of the 
agricultural population; the areas under cultivation and the number of livestock; the 
size and nature of the agricultural labour force; the volume of production of the main 
agricultural and animal products; irrigation, draining, the use of fertilizers and 
ameliorators; forestry products and fishery products obtained from farms, and land 
not occupied by farms. This document gives the programme for the census and the 
proposed questionnaire. 


WORLD FOOD RESERVE 


Functions of a world reserve—scope and limitations. 1956, 77 pp., printed, $1. See under 
‘Economic and Social Council’, E/2855. 


NOMADIC AGRICULTURE 


Nomadic agriculture, vol. I, ‘Belgian Congo, Ivory Coast’. 1956, 230 pp., printed, $2. 
[Sc. St. Pr. Ej.] The two studies published in this volume form part of a general inquiry 
by FAO into nomadic agriculture. The authors examine in detail the factors responsible 
for nomadic agriculture in the two regions concerned, its development and its economic 
and social consequences. Statistical tables, illustrations, diagrams and bibliography. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 
STATISTICS 


Whooping cough—morbidity and mortality. Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 9, 
no. 6, 1956, 47 pp., bilingual: English and French, printed, $1. 

[St. Dp.] Statistics, by country and sex, from the beginning of the century, on morbidity 

and mortality from whooping cough. Recent statistics of cases and deaths due to 

whooping cough and Maltese fever. 


Mortality from congenital malformations. Mortality attributed to senile and presenile psychoses. 
Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 9, no. 7, 1956, 47 pp., bilingual: English 
and French, printed, $1. 

[St. Dp.] Statistics, mainly recent (since 1950), by country and sex. Recent statistics of 

cases of plague and measles and of deaths from those diseases. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Expert Committee on Biological Standardization. Ninth report. Technical report series, no. 108. 
July 1956, 20 pp., printed, $0.30. 

[Ej. Sc.] The committee examined the problems involved in establishing standards, 

at the national and international level, for serums, vaccines, antibiotics and hormones. 

Recommendations. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
The training of sanitary engineers, by M. Petrik. Monograph series, no. 32, 1956, 151 pp., 


printed, $4. 
[Sc. Ej. Dp.] Detailed comparative study of programmes in operation for the training 
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of sanitary engineers in the technical schools and universities of 16 European countries 
and in 10 public health schools and 12 engineering schools in the United States of 
America. 


Expert Committee on Psychiatric Nursing. First report. Technical report series, no. 105, July 1956, 
43 Pp., printed, $0.30. 

[Ej. Sc.] The committee considered chiefly the role of the psychiatric nurse and the 

problems involved in training psychiatric nurses. It also drew attention to certain 

studies to be undertaken on various aspects of the problems of psychiatric nursing, 

Conclusions and recommendations. 


FOOD HYGIENE 


Food hygiene. Fourth report of the Expert Committee on Environmental Sanitation. Technical 
report series, NO. 104, June 1956, 28 pp., printed, $0.30. 

[Ej. Sc.] The committee reviewed the present world situation as regards food-borne 

diseases and their effects on health. It recommended that attention be devoted primarily 

to drawing up simple and effective progrmmes for securing the inspection, at all 

stages, of disease-carrying foods. The present report describes the committee’s work 

and sets forth the measures it suggested. 


COMPARATIVE LEGISLATION 


International digest of health legislation, vol. 7, no. 2, 1956, 99 pp., printed, $2.25. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] This digest, appearing quarterly in a French and an English edition, 
contains a selection, country by country, of health laws and regulations, and a biblio- 
graphical section. Sometimes includes studies of comparative health legislation in a 
particular field. These are later published separately in pamphlet form. 


MALARIA 


Malaria conference for the Western Pacific and South-East Asia regions. Technical report series, 
no. 103, May 1956, 44 pp., printed, $0.30. 

[Sc. Ej. St.] The second Asian malaria conference was held at Baguio (Philippines) 

in November 1954. Forty-two delegates, from 13 countries or territories, participated. 

This report gives an account of the work of the conference, and in addition contains 

the recommendations and conclusions of the group of experts. A list of the documents 

submitted at the conference is annexed. Statistics. 


TRACHOMA 

Expert Committee on Trachoma. Second report. Technical report series, no. 106, May 1956, 
20 pp., printed, $0.30. 

[Ej. Sc.] Brief account of the present position of trachoma control; proposals for 

launching projects and programmes in this field. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 


Venereal diseases—a survey of existing legislation. 1956, 44 pp., printed, $0.70. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Off-print of International Digest of Health Legislation, Vol. 7, No. 2. Survey 
of legislation in force in various countries for the control of venereal diseases at different 
levels. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


SOCIAL SCIENCES DICTIONARY 


Meeting of experts on social science terminology. 12 July 1956, 7 pp. Unesco/SS/15. 

{Org.] After having had exploratory work done in various countries, Unesco has 
embarked on the preparation of two interdisciplinary dictionaries of general social 
science terminology, one in English, the other in French. The purpose of the meeting 
of experts was to define the aims of the dictionary and the method to be employed. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN SPECIALISTS 


International organizations in the social sciences. Reports and papers in the social sciences, no. 5. 
[Org.] Brief account of the history, structure and activities of 17 major non-govern- 
mental international organizations concerned with the social sciences. The introduction 
gives a general review of the development of international relations between specialists 
in the social disciplines at the present time. The organizations covered are chiefly 
international bodies like the International Sociological Association, the International 
Statistical Institute, the International Economic Association, etc. 


FILM AND TELEVISION 


Final report on the meeting of experts to promote international co-cperation between film and 
television. 4 April 1956, 12 pp. including annexes. Unesco/MC/26. 

[Pr. Org.] Studies have been made on the present state of the international circulation 

of educational, scientific and cultural films for television. They show offthe innumerable 

obstacles encountered. The object of the meeting of experts was to consider how to 

reduce those obstacles. 


Report of the meeting to study the creation of an international centre for entertainment for children 
and adolescents. 3 May 1956, 11 pp. including annexes. Unesco/MC/27. 

[Pr. Org.] The participants decided in favour of the creation of a centre to study all 

matters regarding the cinema in relation to youth, which would be able to secure 

regular co-ordination of activities connected with films for children and young people. 

A provisional council was set up. 


Meeting of experts for the establishment of an international centre of educational, scientific and 

cultural films for television. 11 July 1956, 11 pp. including annex. Unesco/MC/3o. 
[Pr. Org.] Meeting to advise on the role of such a centre and the form it should take. 
It would mainly be a question of promoting the production and diffusion of good films 
with a view to their being used on television. Suggested programme. 


JOURNALISM 


International expert meeting on training for journalism. 23 May 1956, 11 pp. including annex. 
Unesco/MC/28. 

[Pr. Ej.] The views of a group of specialists on the reasons why training for journalism 

must be improved if the level of the public’s response is to be raised, and on the means 

to adopt to improve it; methods of recruitment and training, role of the universities, 

special training centres, research, Unesco action. 


TRAVEL 
Travel abroad: frontier formalities. 1956, 94 loose leaves (n.d.). 


[Pr. Dp.] Issued by Unesco and by the International Union of Official Travel Organ- 
izations, this publication gives detailed information on the frontier formality regulations 
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in each individual country (passports, visas, customs formalities and allowances, health 
regulations, currency regulations, vehicles). It also gives information about the special 
facilities accorded to educational, cultural or professional organizations. It consists of 
loose leaves which will be replaced as changes occur. 


EDUCATION 


The education of rural youth: some out-of-school activities. Educational abstracts, vol. VIII, 
no. 3. March 1956, 27 pp., printed, $0.20. 

[Sc. Dp. Pr.] History of and recent trends in the educational activities of rural youth 

movements in various countries, with a bibliography containing 42 titles of works 

published in 14 countries. An appendix lists some 60 periodicals of interest to rural 

youth. 


Education in Japan, by Ryoji Ito. Education abstracts, vol. VIII, no. 4. April 1956, 
12 pp., printed, $0.20. 

[Sc.] A bibliography of the principal publications on education in Japan (90 titles of 

publications in Japanese and in English, with notes). The preliminary bibliographical 

study, by Professor R. Ito, deals with a number of works in the development and present 

position of teaching in Japan of special interest to the foreign reader. 


Literacy teaching: a selected bibliography. Educational studies and documents, no. XVIII. 1955, 
48 pp., printed, $0.40. 

[Sc. Dp. Pr.] Gives 217 titles relating to the organizational and methodological aspects 

of literacy works, in five sections; illiteracy—its occurrence, causes and remedies; laws; 

agencies, plans and reports; methods of teaching; provision of reading material 

Index of countries and territories mentioned. 


Fundamental, adult, literacy and community education in the West Indies, by H. W. Howes. 
Educational studies and documents, no. XV. 1955, 79 pp., printed, $0.50. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Pr.] Study prepared for the sixth session of the West Indian Conference 

(May 1955). Social anthropology of the region, role of co-operatives and the question 

of training personnel. Suggestions as to the line to be followed in future programmes, 

Short bibliography. 


Regional meeting of experts on the production of reading material for new literates. 31 July 1956, 
18 pp., with annex. Unesco/ED/146. 

[Pr.] The meeting was held in Pakistan in June 1956. On the basis of preliminary 

experimental work in Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan, detailed proposals were made 

regarding activities which could be undertaken in Asia at the national and international 

level, to meet the needs of new literates: examination of needs; methods of action; 

present position; list of research problems of special interest. 


Inspection and supervision of schools. Educational abstracts, vol. VIII, no. 5. May 1956, 
26 pp., printed, $0.20. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] After an introduction on the development of the role of school inspector 

throughout the world in relation to the transformation of education, this publication 

gives about eighty titles of works published in 26 countries. Notes. 


School co-operatives. Education abstracts, vol. VIII, no. 6. June 1956, 23 pp., printed, 
$0.20. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp. Pr.] School co-operatives are the youngest branch of the co-operative 
movement; not only do they make it possible to reduce the expense of education, but 
they also represent a new educational device outside the framework of a purely 
vocational training. This document gives an historical survey of the school co-operative 
movement and examines its present trend, more particularly in certain European and 
Latin American countries where its spread has been most rapid. A bibliography gives 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


68 titles and 31 bibliographical notices, mainly of European or Latin American 
works. 


SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBANIZATION IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


Social implications of industrialization and urbanization in Africa south of the Sahara. 743 pp., 
rinted, $9. 
Ise. Ej. St. Dp. Pr.] In 1950, Unesco, in conjunction with the International African 
Institute, considered the possibility of extending and co-ordinating studies on the 
development of African peoplesin regions affected by industrialization and urbanization. 
Inquiries were accordingly set on foot, inter alia at Stanleyville. In addition, Unesco 
convened a conference of experts at Abidjan in 1954. This volume, which incidentally 
provides a general conspectus of present-day knowledge on the subject, gives an account 
of these activities. It contains a review of the social implications of urbanization and 
industrialization in Africa, by Daryll Forde, reports on the results of some thirty 
inquiries of various kinds (regional studies, monographs on an ethnic group or an 
industry, etc.), the papers presented at Abidjan and, lastly, a preliminary report on the 
Stanleyville inquiry. Numerous statistics, diagrams, illustrations, questionnaire forms, 
bibliographies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES; CURRENT RESEARCH TRENDS 


Sociology of religions. A trend report and bibliography, edited by Gabriel Le Bras. Current 

sociology, vol. V, no. 1. 1956, 87 pp., printed, bilingual : French and English, $1. 
[Sc.] Current developments in this subject, by G. Le Bras: a study, followed by some 
thousand references with short notes. 


Sociology in the United States of America, edited by Hans L. Zetterberg. 1956, 156 pp., 
printed, $2.50. 

[Sc. St.] Unesco has been responsible for three annotated bibliographical studies on 
recent research trends in the United States of America, covering sociology, political 
science and economics. They aim at giving a general picture of specialists’ main 
preoccupations, within the framework of the general development of each special 
subject. The present work consists of a series of chapters written by prominent 
sociologists, dealing more particularly with trends during the period 1945-55: political, 
military, industrial, marriage and family, rural, and urban sociology; the sociology of 
law, education, knowledge and science, mass communications, religion, professions, 
small groups, social stratification, ethnic relations, and mental health; criminology; 
methods of social research, and systematic theory. Bibliography of some thousand 
titles. 


Political science in the United States of America, by Dwight Waldo, 1956, 84 pp., printed, 
$1. 

[Sc. St.] Part of the foregoing series. Deals mainly with the period 1952-54; the influence 

of behavioural science, government theorists, statistics of the number of publications 

to deal with each subject in different years, international relations, area studies, 

public administration, public opinion, parties and pressure groups, and public law. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. |= Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in 
social questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful information for certain groups of people (educators, govern- 
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ment officials, members of international organizations and economic and 
social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject. 
matter of the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. |= Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 

The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 

not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 

merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the 

easiest way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under 

review which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


Bront, A. K. ‘The future of the United Nations’, Pakistan horizon 10(1), March 1956, 
pp. 3-11. 
The creation of this world organization was based on the idea that the five great powers 
would work together in all questions concerning world peace. The existence of two 
antagonistic ideologies has, however, prevented the organization from obtaining 
tangible results. Recent events, and particularly Korea, have shown that collective 
resistance to aggression is a difficult and dangerous operation, in the course of which 
national interests may conflict with those of an international organization. For this 
reason, circles well-informed on international affairs no longer have much confidence 
in the capacity of the United Nations to fulfil its two most important functions: protect 
the vital interests of its members and maintain peace. 


Frye, W. R. ‘Press coverage of the UN’, Int. Org. 10(2), May 1956, pp. 276-81. 

Words spoken and the acts accomplished within the United Nations are widely echoed 
throughout the world; but the great mass of citizens—who form public opinion— 
obtain their information on the activities of the organization through intermediaries: 
press, radio and cinema. How then, do these intermediaries carry out their task of 
information? To what extent has the original meaning of the spoken word been modified 
before reaching the people for whom it was intended? What can the United Nations 
do to ensure that its voice is reproduced faithfully throughout the world? A survey 
of the selection methods employed by correspondents and journalists provides the 
elements of a reply to this important question. 


Fucus, L. H. ‘Nations in the future: organization for survival’, Western polit. Quart. 
9(1), March 1956, pp. 11-20. 
The United Nations does not constitute a guarantee of collective security; nothing but 
a federal world government can ensure the survival of nations. To find out whether 
the United Nations constitutes at least a step in the direction of world government, 
we must examine the conditions and the historical factors that led to the political 
integration of nations. In this connexion, the point of view which insists that it 
is necessary to progress by stages in order to combine the conditions and the spirit 
of decision necessary for such a transformation, seems unfounded; for the expediency 
of such an integration seems to be less now than it was 10 years ago. As for the fact 
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that the United Nations has enlarged the scope of its action (colonial question, collective 
security) this merely reflects the success of national groups that take small account of 
the world’s well-being. The true advocates of world federation believe that a world 
government will be brought about by an élite, employing new and greater symbols 
to catalyse the nations’ energies. The chasm that divides East from West is, however, 
the greatest obstacle. The near future can but accentuate the fragmentation of the 


' world. Would Anglo-Saxon or Communist imperialism be able to impose, by force, a 


solution to this problem? No, for a thermonuclear war, on account of the frightful 
consequences it would entail, would end in a nominal victory only. 


V jedinjene Nacije 1945-1955’ (The United Nations, 1945-55), Medunarodni Problem. 
7(3°4)> 1955, PP. 264. 

This special number of Medunarodni Problemi is devoted entirely to the tenth anniversary 

of the United Nations. Ten articles, by eminent Yugoslav politicians or jurists, retrace 

the work accomplished by the United Nations, examine its working machinery and the 

role of its component parts, and sum up the results it has obtained. The articles by 


_ L. Radovanovié (‘Peaceful settlement of conflicts at UNO’), L. Sekvlié (‘Economic 


action of the United Nations’), P. Pavlovié (“The United Nations and colonial problems’) 


_ and Z. Jarié (‘The United Nations’ contribution to International Law’) deserve special 


mention. These articles are preceded by a general study written by Edouard Kardelj 
on the United Nations’ tenth anniversary. 

The annex gives a detailed chronology of the United Nations’ activities and a 
bibliography stressing particularl:- Yugoslav articles and books on problems with 
which the United Nations have to deal and on questions of international law. 


| Wucox. F. O. ‘The United Nations in the mainstream of history’, Dept. State Bull. 


(882) 21 May 1956, pp. 841-8. 
Writing as an historian, the author goes in quest of the roots of what Mr. Foster Dulles 
has called ‘the evolution of the establishment of peace’, which led to the creation 
of the United Nations. He studies the organization’s development and its attitude 


regarding the chief problems with which it has been faced—in particular the hostile 
attitude of the Soviet Union to the non-Communist world and the attainment of 
independence by colonial peoples. The study of the future prospects of the United 
_ Nations and of the relations between the organization and the United States of America, 
' have convinced the author of the need to strive unceasingly to regain the spirit of 
brotherhood by a never-ceasing fight against discord. 


DISARMAMENT 


StassEN, H. ‘Peace and disarmament’, Int. Aff. (London) 32(3), July 1956, pp. 283-6. 
Owing to the accrued dangers accompanying the invention of nuclear weapons, the 


| atomic age may after all usher in a period of peace. Peace, however, will not be won by 


aone-sided relaxation of vigilance on the part of nations. This is the background 
against which the policy of the United States of America, tending towards progres- 
sive and supervised disarmament of conventional and nuclear weapons should be 


understood. 


Victoror, V. ‘The Soviet Union and disarmament’, Inter. Aff. (Moscow) (6), June 
1956, pp. 42-8. 
The international repercussions of the Soviet decision of 14 May to reduce the military 
efectives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics brings the question of disar- 
mament to the forefront again. This gesture contrasts with the attitude of the Wes- 
tern Powers at the disarmament sub-committee. At this meeting, when the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics proposed that atomic weapons should be prohibited, the 
Western Powers insisted that conventional weapons should be forbidden also, and 
when the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics showed itself favourable to a general 
reduction in conventional arms, they blamed it for not mentioning the question of 
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nuclear energy. The West went so far as to make any discussion of this problem 
dependent on a preliminary solution of the problem of Germany. In like manner, 
the attitude of the United States of America on the subject of controlled disarmament 
or air inspection prevented the sub-committee from reaching any decision. The fantastic 
arguments put forward to explain the recent decision of the Soviets have done not! ing 
to help towards a solution of the question. From now on, the West also must po., 
from words to action. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBER STATES 


Garcia Arias, L, ‘La admision en bloque en la ONU y el ingreso de Espafia’, Politica 

int. (24), October-December 1955, pp. 21-44. 
At the tenth meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations in Autumn 1955, 
the majority of States called for an increase in the membership of the Assembly. For the 
choice of new members, two conflicting proposals were put forward: the admission 
of States en bloc, supported by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and discriminatory 
admission, implying that the candidature of each country would be examined separately, 
The United Nations, which was originally an alliance of nations at war rather than a 
union of nations, is not, by definition, universal; therefore automatic admission to 
it is excluded. In these conditions, no valid legal solution existed. A compromise 
solution had therefore to be found, compounded of legal and political considerations, 
individual examination of the candidature of each country, but admission en bloc, 
A second compromise was necessary to decide on the countries to be admitted: the 
United States of America opposed the admission of the peoples’ democracies, China 
that of Mongolia, while the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics opposed anything short 
of admission en bloc. It was eventually agreed to exclude nations in which re-unification 
had not yet been attained (Korea and Viet-Nam) as well as Japan and Mongolia, the 
two latter countries being the object of mutual concessions on the part of the conflicting 
groups. The only opposition to the entry of Spain came from Mexico and 
Belgium. 


Erice, J. S. de. ‘Las Naciones Unidas y el ingreso de nuevos miembros’, Politica int. 
(24), October-December 1955, pp. 9-20. 

The admission of 16 new members including Spain, to the United Nations, brings the 
organization a step nearer to world-wide status. The formation of groups of States 
united by common ideals will now be possible; these will constitute, as it were, neutral, 
impartial zones, which will ensure that decisions will not be the work of passive majori- 
ties. In the future, as each problem comes up for study, groups of States can be formed 
in support of the nation which is the most competent to deal with it; in this way 
problems will emerge more clearly and be posed with greater accuracy. These changes 
will necessitate an increase in the number of members of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, as well as an alteration 
of the rules for re-eligibility and for a quorum, which, in their present form, unduly 
favour the five Great Powers. 


Sorrite, A. ‘L’admission de nouveaux Etats 4 l’?ONU et le droit de veto’, R. Droit 
inter. Sci. dipl. polit. 34(2), April-June 1956, pp. 173-6. 
As a result of the improper interpretation of the second paragraph of Article 4 of the 
United Nations Charter which provides for a ‘recommendation’ from the Security 
Council before the admission of new members, the normal rules of the General Assembly 
governing the admission of States fulfilling the required conditions have been distorted 
by one State’s use of its veto on the Security Council. Such a recommendation is, how- 
ever, purely normative; not imperative. Moreover, the article in the Charter which 
defines the use of the right of veto, refers solely to Chapters V, VI, VII and VIII which 
deal with the maintenance of peace and international security. It is obvious, however, 
that the admission of new members has no connexion with this problem. A revision of 
the Charter, either abolishing, or modifying the veto, would, ipso facto, permit the 
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admission of new members—this, of course, being a matter coming within the juris- 
diction of the General Assembly. 


SormmeE, A. ‘Quoj Vadis ONU?’ R. Droit int. 34(2), April-June 1956, pp. 
143-5. 

6 to the United Nations last December of a group of 16 new members was 
undertaken in defiance of the legal principles which form the basis of the organization. 
This operation, in fact, bore the appearance of a commercial transaction permitting 
the admission to the United Nations of satellite countries which, it may be fairly stated, 
have no respect whatever for the principles of the Charter. This deplorable attitude on 
the part of the Western nations, which consists in mingling political with legal con- 
siderations, had for its cause the famous ‘right of veto’; it should be stressed, however, 
that the second paragraph of Article 4 of the Charter, which provides for a ‘recommen- 
dation’ to the General Assembly by the Security Council prior to the admission of a 
new member, has been wrongly interpreted; such a ‘recommendation’ is of a purely 
normative nature and is not a deciding factor: the final decision lies with the General 
Assembly, which may, failing unanimous decision by the Security Council, decide that 
such a recommendation is not necessary. 


REVISION OF THE CHARTER 


Rouinc, B. V. A. ‘Some observations on the review of the Charter’, India Quart. 12(1), 
January-March 1956, pp. 54-65. 

The partisans of a revision of the United Nations Charter invoke the need to adapt the 
legal basis of the international organization to the new conditions that characterize the 
present time—in the light, that is to say, of the formidable development of atomic 
power and the dangerous division of the world into antagonistic camps. They invoke 
also the negative character of certain aspects of the Charter (right of veto, for instance) 
in the working and efficacity of the United Nations, But, apart from the fact that it is 
difficult to impute all the weaknesses of the organization to the so-called defects of the 
Charter, we should look on the United Nations not as a body for dictating laws over 
the heads of sovereign States, but as a meeting place for States anxious to work together 
to ‘abolish fear from the world’, by raising the standard of the material and moral well- 
being of peoples and utilizing the many possibilities of international discussion. The 
changes in world balance of power that have taken place in the last 10 years are not, 
in any event, sufficient reason for setting in motion the machinery for the revision of 
the Charter; the psychological climate for undertaking such an action must also exist. 
Such a task would, to say the least, be premature and unwelcome in the present state 
of international affairs. 


ScHLOCHHAUER, H. I. ‘Problems of reviewing the United Nations Charter’, India Quart. 
12(1), January-March 1956, pp. 65-76. 
Three problems would be raised by a review of the Charter. The first concerns the rules 
governing the admission of new members. It would be preferable to institute a procedure 
maintaining the essential prerogatives of the Security Council while reducing the harm- 
ful effects of use of the right of veto. For this purpose, it would be sufficient to amend the 
Charter in such a manner as to empower seven members of the Security Council to vote 
a recommendation concerning the admission of new members by the General Assembly. 
The second problem concerns relations with non-Member States. It should be possible 
to ensure the active participation of these States in the work of the different Specialized 
Agencies. The third and most delicate problem, for it touches on present-day political 
reactions, concerns improvements in the basic provisions of the Charter, The most 
notable of these is the proposal to modify the conditions of voting of the Security 
Council, more particularly the suppression of the double veto on votes on questions of 
procedure and substance votes. On the other hand proposals tending to strike a balance 
between the powers of the Security Council and those of other Agencies directly depen- 
dent on the General Assembly and also entrusted with questions regarding the mainte- 
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nance of peace and security and the pacific solution of conflicts, will meet with seriou; 
opposition from some of the great powers. 

Other points may be dealt with in a review of the Charter; namely the question of , 
revision of Article 2(7) concerning non-intervention in the domestic concerns of a State 
and the revision of Article 13(1) in the sense of a more precise and concrete definitioy, 
of the duties of the United Nations concerning the promotion of co-operation between 
States in the economic, social and cultural fields, not forgetting the problems of the 
codification of international law. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Armanp, L. ‘Atomic energy and the future of Europe’, For. Aff. 34(4), July 1956, 
pp. 655-64. 

The opposition between the Euratom project and the report prepared by the Council of 

OEEC in February 1956 is only apparent. It is true that the Euratom is based on a 

concept that is supranational, although limited for the present to the six countries 

forming ‘little Europe’. However, the application of the Euratom project will enlarge 

its geographical scope enabling the adherence of further countries. 


‘The problems of the nuclear period’, Confluence 5(1), April 1956, 94 pp. 

Mankind is beginning to realize the fact that it is living the first years of the atomic 
revolution. Important changes are being, or will be, occasioned through the increasing 
use of atomic energy in every field: not only material changes, but moral and political 
‘changes (the development of atomic energy is conceivable only in a world that is 
disarmed and peaceful). Today the choice is obvious: nuclear discoveries force us to 
disarm or perish. Controlled disarmament is essential if humanity is to profit from the 
benefits of atomic energy. Several authors representing different countries and opinions 
have written on this theme: J. Moch, France; C. Milosa, Poland; D. F. Cavers, S. A. 
Allison, and V. Weisskopf, United States; E. Tomlin and D. Healey, Great Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Garcia-Amapor, P. V. ‘La responsabilité internationale de I’Etat. La responsabilité 

des organisations internationales’, R. Droit Int. 34(2), April-June 1956, pp. 146-52, 
A study of the responsibility of international organizations may be limited to three 
definite cases. The first, and most frequent, refers to the responsibility of the organiza. 
tion towards its agents or towards physical or moral entities with whom it maintains 
contractual relations; in 1949 the General Assembly of the United Nations established 
an administrative tribunal competent to take cognizance of petitions from members of 
the United Nations staff. The conditions under which decisions of this tribunal could be 
implemented were defined by the International Court of Justice by a notification dated 
13 July 1954. The second case concerns the responsibility of the organization arising 
from acts or omissions on the part of its administrative organs or through damage 
caused by its political or military action; the third, the responsibility of the organiza- 
tion as a result of damage caused by third parties (prejudicial acts made possible by the 
inviolability enjoyed by the headquarters of international organizations). In these last 
two cases the responsibility of the international organizations is inseparable from the 
concrete situations in which the incriminating acts may be committed. 


Mo optsov, S. V. ‘Raspad sistemy kolonializma i ego vlijanie na mezdunarodnoe 
pravo’ (The downfall of colonialism and its repercussions on international law), 
Sov. Gosud. i Pravo (5), 1956, pp. 79-86. 

The attainment of independence by many countries after the second world war had 

important repercussions from the point of view of international law. It obliged the 

United Nations to define in the Charter the principle of the equality of nations and the 

right of peoples to self-determination, though certain jurists—Eagleton for example— 

deny its competence to formulate the latter principle. The independent attitude adopted 
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by many Asiatic and Middle Eastern States towards the imperialist, military bloc is 
the direct result of their attainment of political independence. These States should 
beware of accepting technical ‘aid’ from the American bloc, which would mean fresh 
subjection to the colonial powers. The disinterested help of the countries of the Socialist 
camp will, on the other hand, enable them to advance still further in their march 
towards economic progress. 


Petia, V. V. ‘Le code des crimes contre la paix et la sécurité de ’humanité’ (continua- 

tion), R. Droit int. Sct. dipl. polit. 34(2), April-June 1956, pp. 161-72. 
It would be preferable to refrain from adding the notion of ‘genocide’ to that of ‘crime 
against humanity’ in the Charter until the convention of g December 1948 on ‘genocide’ 
comes into force. On the other hand, a chapter of the code should be devoted to ‘viola- 
tion of the laws and customs of war’ without it being necessary to modify the termi- 
nology employed. The classic formula: ‘laws and customs of war’ which is a technical 
expression accepted by all nations, should be given a wide interpretation; in the present 
state of affairs it is practically impossible to add to it a detailed list of different cases of 
violation of the laws governing warfare: these laws were not laid down once and for all; 
methods of warfare evolve with disconcerting rapidity; war tends increasingly to be a 
phenomenon affecting the whole of mankind, and the so-called rights of war need re- 
stating; however, until the codification of the customs of war has been achieved it will 
be well to keep to the classic formula. In fine, concurrently with the problem of war 
crimes, the problem of reprisals demands a carefully thought-out solution, for although 
the recognition of the legality of reprisals indicates a primitive social standard, their 
usefulness in preventing war crimes on the part of the adversary cannot be denied. The 
code must, however, fix the conditions and the strict limits within which such reprisals 
may be carried out. 


PottarD, H. M. ‘Die Volkerrechtskommission der Vereinten Nationen’ (The United 
Nations International Law Commission), Europa Archiv. 11(13), 5 July 1956, 
pp. 9003-6. 

The work of the International Law Commission, founded in 1947, although the general 

public has heard little of it, has been remarkable for its regularity. The main task of 

this commission is to codify the rules governing international law. The codification 
plan submitted to the first session of the commission, in 1949, has been consistently 
followed. Difficulties have been encountered, however, concerning certain important 
points as, for instance, the ‘definition of aggression’ which the General Assembly of the 

United Nations found unacceptable and which was referred to a special committee, 

or the question of international sanctions and the creation of an international tribunal 

for their implementation. 


Watpock, C. H. M. ‘International law and the new maritime claims’, Inter. Rel. 1(5), 
April 1956, pp. 163-94. 
After a troubled period in which the principles of mare clausum and mare liberum were in 
conflict, the custom, from 1700 to 1930, was to limit the sovereignty of States to a strip 
of coastal water known as ‘territorial waters’, stretching not more than 3 miles seawards. 
The Conference on Codification, held at The Hague in 1930, failed to agree on the 
principle of ‘contiguous zones’ the general adoption of which the United Kingdom 
refused to admit while expressing its readiness to enter into multilateral treaties on 
the subject. From a strictly legal point of view, this failure, however, did not mean that 
each country had the right, thereafter, to decide unilaterally on an indefinite extension 
of its territorial waters. In 1945, the ‘Truman proclamations’ concerning ownership of 
the marine soil and sub-soil pertaining to the continental shelf of the United States of 
America opened the way to fresh extensions of territorial waters, despite official assu- 
rances that this measure would not in any way impede the free transit of ships on the 
high seas. Though it did not succeed in defining delimitation methods or limits for 
territorial waters, the verdict of the International Court of The Hague in the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries Case, tended however to avoid any arbitrary decisions with regard 
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to national sovereignty, by making such decisions depend for their validity on principlg 
of international law. Finally, in its report published in 1954, the International Lay 
Commission added that no legal rule existed obliging a State to recognize an extension 
of territorial waters beyond the usual limit of 3 miles. The report also formulate; 
principles for the determination of base lines, particularly in the case of rugged coasts 
and for the determination of contiguous zones. Its interpretation of the doctrine of the 
continental shelf and of the protection of the resources of the high seas was definitely 
restrictive. However, lacking power to enforce its recommendations, the commissioy 
could only formulate a hope that this would be done by a decision of the Genera] 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


Weis, P. ‘Le statut international des réfugiés et apatrides’ (The international status of 

refugees and stateless persons). 7. Droit int. 83(1), January-March 1956, pp. 4-69. 
Up to the present the efforts made for the protection of ‘unprotected persons’ have 
been devoted more to protection of ‘stateless persons’ than of ‘refugees’. In this 
connexion, mention should be made of the draft prepared by the International Lay 
Commission, and in co-relation with this proposal, the suggestion made by Pro. 
fessor Georges Scelle that ‘international nationality’ guaranteed by an international 
organization should be granted to stateless persons. It is certain, nevertheless, that 
the present status of unprotected persons is usually doubtful and precarious. Exception 
to this situation are, however, increasingly numerous and various conventions now 
define the stacus of such persons. Moreover, the present tendency of international 
law is to ignore the non-effective nationality of refugees and stateless persons and 
to apply the principle of effective nationality as was explicitly advocated by the Inter. 
national Court of Justice in the case of Notte-Bohm. In consequence, unprotected 
persons are subject to the law of the country in which they are domiciled, or failing 
domicile, in which they reside. Moreover the abnormal character of the status of such 
persons is lessened by the increasing number of international agreements regulating the 
legal position of refugees and stateless persons in accordance with the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter (English and French texts). 


Yepes, J. M. ‘Les nouvelles tendances du droit international de la mer et le droit 

international américain’, R. Gen. Droit int. Publ. 60(1), January-March 1956, pp. 10-79, 
Definition of the limits of territorial waters, sanctioned by custom and international 
maritime law, has never, whatever may be said, been a golden rule observed by all 
countries. In particular, on examination of the famous ‘3 mile,’ limit, which England, 
mistress of the seas, once endeavoured to impose on other nations, it will be seen that 
this rule was never universally observed, but depended on length of gunshot range; 
a contingent, and constantly changing factor. Today this so-called rule is to a large 
extent obsolete: each country determines the limits of its territorial waters, in accordance 
with its geological, historic and economic needs, while respecting, nevertheless, the 
principle of the freedom of the seas. It would seem, however, that the latter principle, 
considered at one time essential, is losing a great deal of its virtue, since economic 
evolution, and the needs engendered by it incite States increasingly to consider the sea 
that surrounds them as the natural prolongation of their territory, not only from the 
standpoint of defence but from the standpoint of what seems to them possible and neces- 
sary economic exploitation. It is in this sense that the so-called ‘continental shelf’ 
doctrine, subscribed to by the United States of America and, after them, by the member 
States of OAS, should be understood. This doctrine resulted in the creation of a veri- 
table regional convention, which, it cannot be emphasized too strongly, is not in contra- 
diction with the present principles of international regionalism as typified in interna- 
tional organizations such as the United Nations, or Specialized Agencies such as the 
Court of Justice, NATO, etc. The same is true of the ‘200 miles doctrine’, elaborated 
by Ecuador, Chile and Peru (who have no continental shelf), within the framework of 
the South Pacific regional agreement. 
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RIGHTS OF MAN 


Baker, J. C. ‘The problem of forced labour’, Dept. State Bull. (883), 28 May 1956, 
. 903-6. 

one of human dignity and the rights of man is one of the most important 
tasks of the United Nations. It is a field in which the United Nations must keep constant 
and untiring watch if it wishes its action to be effective. One of the most discouraging 
aspects of the violation of the rights of man is the existence of forced labour. Violations 
of human freedom in this domain are so widespread that no one can possibly ignore 
them. This question was the subject of a report prepared by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and the Director-General of the ILO. The conclusion of the report 
was that different systems of forced labour exist in the world today, some used as a 
means of political education and others as an instrument in programmes of economic 
development. The study of definite cases in certain countries throws fresh light on 
this distressing question. 


TapBAH, B. ‘Le concept d’harmonie des droits appliqué aux droits de l*homme’, 

R. Trav. Acad. Sci. mor. polit., 108(2nd sem.), 1955, pp. 36-50. 
Different theories of the rights of man (individualist, Marxist, existentialist, etc.) have 
all ignored one fundamental aspect, the concordance between the rights of man and 
their object; the grading of rights in accordance with their ethical importance. To this 
concordance of rights should correspond a concordance of jurisdiction, that is to say, 
legal redress permitting appeal in cases of violation of such rights. In our age great 
progress has been made in comparison with past centuries; to purely platonic declara- 
tions of rights have been added pacts and conventions which are veritable legal instru- 
ments for the implementation of these rights. Nevertheless, the declarations of rights 
and their various legal instruments of implementation still reflect an anarchic state of 
affairs. Thus, the Universal Declaration of the Human Rights and the European 
Convention on the Rights of Man are not consistent as concerns the classification of 
rights. As for ‘concordance of jurisdiction’ it will not be entirely attained until those who 
violate the rights of man or deflect them from their purpose can be arraigned before an 
international tribunal. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


CorrretL, N. F. ‘The United Nations and Africa’, Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. soc. Sci., 
July 1956, pp. 55-61. 

In its dealings with Africa, the principal aim of the United Nations is to develop 
friendly relations between the different countries, based on equality of rights and the 
sovereignty of its peoples, and also to take all appropriate steps for the strengthening 
of universal peace. The United Nations, or its Specialized Agencies, are competent 
to deal with all Africa’s problems. The UN thus maintains very close contact with 
Africa, and takes great interest in these questions. One of the most serious of these is 
the division of Africa into 41 territorial units, not to speak of further religious or racial 
divisions, whereas the needs of its economy would be better met by a grouping of these 
territories into large-scale unions. This is the field in which the UN can play the most 
influential role by encouraging the African peoples to co-operate and unite in their 
common interest. 


Myrpat, G. ‘Development and underdevelopment. 3rd lecture: The international 
problem’, Egypte contemp. 47(284), April 1956, pp. 47-78. 
A serious study tends to show that far from being instrumental in abolishing disparities 
in the economic development of different countries, international commerce tends to 
maintain the internal disequilibrium of the less advanced nations and consequently 
to accentuate their backward state in comparison with the most favoured countries. 
Though colonialism was the cause of this disruption, it must not be thought that its 
abolition will lead inevitably to the economic development of the countries that throw 
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off its shackles. Though possessed of no supranational authority, the different inter. 
national organizations offered their tribunals for hearing the complaints and claim; 
of underdeveloped countries, but in practice there is nothing they can do to end the 
state of exploitation at the hands of richer nations in which these peoples find themselves, 
Planning for economic development, which is indispensable in underdeveloped 
countries, has considerable repercussions on their trade balance. These countrig 
can, with a certain degree of logic, demand unilateral liberalization of trade, without 
reciprocity on their part, with the more highly developed countries, to enable them to 
compete on world markets. Before doing so, however, the underdeveloped countrig 
must make a serious effort, both in education and in the mobilization of their resources 
in the scientific field. 


Netms Locxwoon, A. ‘Indians of the Andes’, Int. Conciliation (508), May 1956, pp. 355- 
430. 

This number is entirely devoted to the presentation of the Technical Assistance 
programme to the Indian population of the Andes. The ‘Indians of the Andes’ 
programme is doubtless one of the most ambitious of Technical Assistance programmes, 
because of the state of complete destitution in which some ten million Indians are 
living in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. This programme was prepared under the aegis 
of the United Nations, competent Specialized Agencies and the Organization of 
American States, at the joint request of the countries concerned and of certain inter 
national organizations. The final project was principally the work of the Beaglehole 
Mission whose technical conclusions (need for a regional and realistic approach for 
the setting up of the programme), were similar to those already reached by the 
Technical Assistance Board of the United Nations. Briefly, assistance centres have 
been set up in several towns in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador; these centres will deal with 
social and economic problems, with education in the fields of technology, agriculture 
and domestic science, and with problems more particularly connected with children 
and the position of women. The programme will be financed partly by Specialized 
Agencies (ILO, FAO, WHO, Unesco, etc.), and partly by the countries concerned, 
Some administrative difficulties remain to be solved, but the ‘Indians of the Andes’ 
programme is a bold undertaking and a highly instructive experiment. 


Suarp, R. ‘The United Nations system in Egypt’, Int. Org. 10(2), May 1956, pp. 235- 
60 


Egypt, which from being a semi-colonial, agrarian and feudal country is changing 
into an independent, industrialized and democratic nation, offers an excellent field for 
the United Nations Technical Assistance programme. Its excellent geographical 
position and its role as leader of the Arab world have resulted in the establishment, 
up to the present, of nine United Nations Offices. The chief contribution of the United 
Nations organization in Egypt consists in technical assistance, which should not be 
confused with the quite distinct programme of aid to Egypt, at present undertaken 
by the United States of America. The Egyptian Government has contributed largely 
to the United Nations programme. United Nations activity extends to every sphere 
of public life: administration, public health, budget, housing, tourism, culture, educa- 
tion, etc. The great problem is still uncertainty as to how far progress in the economic 
field will be able to keep pace with increase in population. It is still too early to asses 
the results obtained by the work of the United Nations organization in Egypt, but so far 
the signs are favourable; given an improvement in organization the possibilities for 
the future are good. 


INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS 
Hirscu, A. M. ‘From the Indus to the Jordan’, Pol. Sci. Quart. 71(2), June 1956, 
PP. 203-22. 


Watercourses and their control are one of the most serious and persistent sources of 
conflict. Nowhere is this more true than in the Middle East, where almost all the 
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rivers pass through different countries. The mutual hostility increasingly manifested 
by these Middle Eastern countries crystallizes round this question of the control of 
waterways, Which is of primordial importance in the economy of these agricultural 
regions. The governments of these countries have moreover been unable to solve 
these problems, and have called in third parties to arbitrate between them. At the 
resent time no major conflict has yet found a solution, although negotiations are 
about to open, backed by the great powers. If these negotiations are successful an 
important source of conflict will have been eliminated. It is possible, moreover, that the 
arrival of the atomic era will provide at least a partial solution to the problem since 
it will be possible to use sea water to irrigate the land in certain countries. The problem, 
however, will not be entirely solved. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


‘L’Unesco’, Le coopérateur suisse 38(26), 30 June 1956, pp. 349-60. 

This special number introduces Unesco to members of Swiss co-operative societies: 
An article by C. A. Barbier gives the reasons in favour of co-operation between the 
International Co-operative Alliance and Unesco. Other articles explain the origins 
and working methods of the Organization and the role of the Swiss National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. Finally, the review contains, in the form of a supplement the complete 
text of a lecture on ‘Orient and Occident: a problem for Unesco’, delivered by Mr. Jean 
Thomas, Deputy Director-General of Unesco, to the Swiss National Commission at 
Fribourg on 4 May 1956. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Mort, J. ‘Conclusions de la conférence internationale du travail’, R. Synd. suisse. 
48(7-8), July-August 1956, pp. 202-20. 

Seventy-three of the 76 Member States of the ILO attended the International Labour 
Conference held last June in Geneva. One of the principal problems discussed was, 
inevitably, how far employers’ and workers’ delegations from countries in Eastern 
Europe could be said to be truly representative. A comfortable majority of delegates 
voted for the maintenance of the status quo, upholding the principle of universality 
on which the ILO is based. Length of working hours was also the subject of animated 
discussion between representatives of workers and employers, the latter opposing a 
very moderately-worded resolution suggesting that the question be placed on the agenda 
of one of the forthcoming meetings. In spite of these differences of opinion, the confe- 
rence, working with a fine sense of responsibility, carried out important work which 
resulted for instance, in the adoption (carried unanimously, save for two abstentions) 
of an international recommendation concerning vocational training in agriculture, 
and various other resolutions. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Gozarp, G. ‘Les réalisations et les perspectives de la banque internationale pour la 

reconstruction et le développement’, R. polit. parl. 58(659), June 1956, pp. 227-80. 
Established over ten years ago to meet the overwhelming capital requirements 
particularly in Europe, occasioned by the war, and to aid the economic progress 
of underdeveloped countries, the IBRD has done excellent work. On the one hand, 
and in spite of the slender financial resources at its disposal at the time it was established, 
the Bank succeeded in enlarging its financial basis by appealing to private capital, 
and on the other it has played an important role in programmes for the reconstruction 
and development of countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and South America. Thus the 
Bank has, in the last 10 years, granted loans for a total amount of 2-5 billion dollars. 
There has been no decrease in the activity of the Bank: in fact 1954-55, which were 
years of prosperity, witnessed a renewal of its activity. This being so, it is hard to see 
any reason why, as announced by the Director-General, the Bank should shortly 
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disappear: some restriction of its activities in favour of the International Mone 
Fund may be called for but the independent existence of the International Bank fo; 
Reconstruction and Development is nevertheless highly desirable. 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 


WapswortH, J. J. “The role of the international atomic energy agency’, Dept. Stay 
Bull. (882), 28 May 1956, pp. 898-902. 

Negotiations for the establishment of an international atomic energy agency have 
now reached a decisive phase. The field of action of this agency will be extremely 
wide: the encouragement of the use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes; facilitating 
the exchange of scientific and technical documentation; promoting exchanges of 
information between scientists and experts, etc. The international character of the 
agency will make its work the more useful. Co-operation in the field of atomic energy 
must, in fact, be considered as a bridge and a road leading to peace; it is therefore 
necessary that measures of security and control be taken through the intermediary of 
an international organization, as the decisions of such a body will be obeyed more 
readily. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


BLuHpoRN, R. Internationale Beziehungen (International relations). Wien, Springer- 
Verlag, 1956, 8vo, xii + 338 pp., bibl. 

Human nature and the conditions under which nations have developed historically, 
economically and socially, make the problem of international organization particularly 
difficult to solve. In this book, which deals in a lively manner with international 
relations under their various aspects, Chapter 9 (pp. 294-314) is devoted to peaceful 
organization of the world. After examining the relations between peace and the 
compelling power of force, the author goes on to study the principal causes of the failure 
of the League of Nations; the egotism of nations having over-ruled their desire for 
agreement. He reviews the principal agencies of international organization in existence 
today; in the first place he is interested in the United Nations Organization, in the 
basic principles which govern its activity, in the difficulties which arise in the building 
of real collective security based on disarmament, and in those which spring from the 
use of the right of veto at the Security Council. He then considers other agencies 
working for international organization, such as the Council of Europe, the Economic 
Commissions of the United Nations Organization, and mentions also President 
Truman’s ‘Point IV’. 


Bacumann, H. Europdische Standortsbesti 1g in Politik und Wirtschaft (The geographical 
situation of Europe and its consequences in the political and economic fields). 
Polygraphischer Verlag AG, Ziirich, 1955, 8vo, xii + 185 pp. 

Following a foreword by Mr. Robert Schuman, the author of this book examines the 

problems which face Europe today if it is to continue as a traditional centre of civili- 

zation. The study of the new situation created by the existence of two great power 
blocs outside Europe shows that the road to be followed lies in co-operation between 

European States with a view to creating a united Europe. The author reviews the 

different experiments which have been carried out in integration and in co-operation 

between States on the political and economic levels, and insists on the role which 
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must devolve on Africa. He foreshadows the possibilities of European political unity, 
in its various forms, 


CotttiARD, C. A. Institutions internationales. Dalloz, Paris, 1956, 12mo, 526 pp., bibl. 
The object of this new handbook by the eminent internationalist C. A. Colliard, 
ublished in the Dalloz collection, is to initiate the reader into international problems 
rather than to analyse the concepts of international law. The first part describes the 
international community, considered as the sum of various human collectivities. The 
second part shows the more or less successful attempts which have been made at 
organizing international society in the political and administrative fields. 


CottIARD, C. A. ‘La question de Formose’, Ann. frang. Droit int., C.N.R.S., 1955, 
gto, pp. 67-84. 
' The question of Formosa has created, at international level, what is probably one of 
the most difficult military, political, juridical and diplomatic problems of our time. 
| Apart from the strategic aspects of its geographical situation, Formosa has more than 
once been the centre of world preoccupation. After the outbreak of war in Korea, in 1950, 
the question was brought up twice in the United Nations: the first time, the Security 
Council dealt with the matter indirectly while considering a request from the Peoples’ 
Republic of China, but the successive rejection of two opposite resolutions made any 
further progress impossible. The question of Formosa was again put on the agenda 
of the General Assembly at the request of the United States, but the matter 
was adjourned sine die. The Soviet Union brought the matter up once more at the ninth 
session of the General Assembly, but again no positive decision was taken. The same 
thing happened in the Security Council in January 1955, the council confining itself 
to regretting the non-acceptance, by the Government of Pekin, of an invitation to take 
part in the debate. The author also underlines the failure of traditional diplomacy in 
this question but concludes that, although the question of Formosa—fraught with 
dangers as it is—remains, the worst has nevertheless been avoided. 


CoursteR, H. ‘Definition du droit humanitaire’, Ann. frang. Droit int., C.N.R.S., 1955, 
4t0, pp. 223-7. 
‘Humanitarian Law’ includes all the rules and principles designed to safeguard, at all 
times and in all circumstances, the essential rights and dignity of the human being; 
it overflows the limits of the various Geneva conventions and includes not only the 
codification of the rules of war, but also the various multilateral conventions, to which 
all the Powers are free to adhere, and which are based essentially on universal and 
humanitarian principles. 


Decker, G. Das Selbstbestimmungsrecht der Nationen (The right of nations to self-determina- 

tion). Verlag Otto Schwarz und Co., Géttingen, 1955, 8vo, xx + 435 pp., bibl. 
Astudy of the right of nations to self-determination, as at present defined in the context 
of international organization, reveals the following contradiction: the right of nations 
| to self-determination is affirmed, but it is the States which constitute the basis of 

international society. The difficulty clearly lies in the existence of this opposition between 
the notion of State and nation. Chapter g of this well-documented and penetrating 
study by G. Decker is devoted to the recognition by the United Nations of the right 
of the peoples to self-determination. This recognition, which is incorporated in the 
Atlantic Charter and the San Francisco Charter, does not escape, however, the contra- 
diction just mentioned. This has been apparent in the various ways in which the real 
significance of the right of self-determination, incorporated in the United Nations 
Charter, has been interpreted, the colonial powers, for example, taking their stand on 
Article 2(7) which forbids any interference in the internal affairs of individual States. 
Difficulties also arose over the wording of an article on the right of self-determination in 
the Draft Convention of Human Rights. The right of nations to self-determination is, 
therefore, a somewhat theoretical right, as there are no legal means whereby it can be 
effectively applied. 
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Law and politics in the world community. Ed. by G. A. Lipsky. Berkeley, Univ. of Cajit 

Press; London, Cambridge Univ. Press, 8vo, 1954, xx + 373 pp. 
This volume of essays deals with problems of interest to the United Nations and with 
questions of international law. The legal and political aspects of the United Nation; 
are the subject of a controversy between Professor Eagleton and Professor Morgenthay, 
The revision of the Charter and the development of regionalism are also dealt with, 
Two questions are raised by specialists in international law: the contents and meaning 
of a positive code of law which would apply to the world community—Professo; 
Guggenheim insisting on the necessity to secularize international law—and the rulg 
which must govern the conduct of hostilities in a conflict where there has been no 
declaration of war. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Beuin, I. La Suisse et les Nations Unies. Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix Internationale 
Manhattan Pub. Co., 8vo, 1956, p. 139. 

Switzerland’s status of permanent neutrality, recognized since 1815, puts this country 
in a special situation. She joined the League of Nations under special conditions designed 
to preserve her neutral status. But, after the second world war, Switzerland could not 
join the United Nations as the principle of ‘compulsory execution’, defined by the 
Charter, was incompatible with her neutrality. Moreover, this neutrality has not been 
recognized by all nations and therefore does not constitute a part of international law, 
Ana it is precisely to strengthen the basis of her neutrality that Switzerland has come 
to practise a policy of ‘active neutrality’, while co-operating with international 
organizations of a non-political nature, such as the different Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations or an organization such as OEEC. It is in pursuance of this policy 
of ‘active neutrality’ that Switzerland has taken part in two neutral nations committee 
established in accordance with the Korean armistice. 


Cuaumont, C. ‘La neutralité de l’Autriche et les Nations Unies’, Ann. frang. Droit 
int., C.N.R.S., Paris, 1955, 4to, pp. 151-7. 

To what extent is the declaration of permanent neutrality, which is part of the constitu. 
tional law adopted on 26 October 1955 by the Austrian Parliament, compatible with 
the admission of Austria to the United Nations? To answer this question two things 
must be taken into consideration: on the one hand, the obligations assumed by Member 
States under the Charter, and on the other, the nature of the system of collective 
security as applied by UN. Article 2, paragraph 5 of the Charter imposes on Member 
States the obligation to lend assistance to all actions undertaken by the United Nations, 
but other Articles (48 paragraph 1 and 62 paragraph 1) largely water down the extent 
of these obligations. In effect, it is only the military obligations which do not conform 
to the requirements of perpetual neutrality; and these obligations can easily be by- 
passed. Finally, the very conception of coliective security, as applied by the United 
Nations, differs considerably from that favoured by the League of Nations. The system 
which tends to prevail in the United Nations is that of a collective security founded on 
controlled disarmament and on the localization of conflicts: a permanent neutrality 
is easily reconciled with such a system. 


FauveL, L. ‘L’ONU et les pays insuffisamment développés’, Annales Africaines, no. 2, 
Institut des Hautes Etudes de Dakar, Paris, 1956, 4to, pp. 179-211. 
The attempts made, over the last 10 years, by the United Nations to promote a vast 
programme of economic assistance to underdeveloped countries, whose annual 
requirements were estimated at around 10 billion dollars, has resulted in conspicuous 
failure. Both the economists and the politicians underestimated the magnitude of the 
problems they wished to solve for humanitarian and political reasons. Today, illusions 
have faded: the Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
has still not been created; both the International Bank and the International Finance 
Corporation have limited financial possibilities; and as for the United States ‘technical 
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assistance’ programme, it covers a restricted field. In the final reckoning, the fate of 
underdeveloped countries depends on their own internal resources and not on outside 
help which cannot be relied on. 


FiscHeR, G. ‘La coopération internationale en matiére d’utilisation pacifique de 

V’énergie atomique’, Ann. frang. Droit int., C.N.R.S., Paris, 1955, 4to, 228-57. 
At the end of the last war, the fact that the United States of America held an absolute 
monopoly in the atomic field appeared to foreshadow a technological revolution, which 
would cause an upheaval in traditional international law. But the progress made in the 
atomic field by the Soviet Union has transformed the international situation and 
established an equilibrium whereby the rules of international law have regained their 
initial force. Up to 1953, the United States of America had concluded a series of 
bilateral agreements with industrial nations (Canada, United Kingdom, Belgium) for 
the purchase of raw materials, and the exchange of information and technical assistance 
in atomic matters. In most cases, these agreements included strict measures of control 
by the United States of America whose monopoly was thus confirmed in fact. Since 
1953, however, a number of attempts has been made tending to establish international 
co-operation in the peaceful use of atomic energy. In consequence, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, proposed by President Eisenhower, is about to come into being. 
Itis unfortunate, however, that the present project is characterized by a large degree of 
autonomy in relation to the United Nations. The General Asseinbly, which is the orly 
international political authority, should have control over the new agency which, 
after all, is a purely technical organization. 


_ Hocan, W. N. International conflicts and collective security: the principle of concern in international 


organization. Lexington, Univ. of Kentucky Press, 8vo, 55 + 202 pp. 
According to the author, the best way for States to settle international conflicts and 
prevent a recourse to arms is to feel collectively responsible for any conflict, whatever 
its origin or the seriousness of its nature, and thereafter to act in common. This principle 
of solidarity, incorporated in the wording of Article 11 of the League of Nations 
Covenant, was only very partially respected, but the United Nations took it up again 
in the Charter and applied it in their decisions regarding Korea, for example. In any 


case, the concept of collective security offers greater guarantees for world peace than the 


criterion of national interest defined by Morgenthau—though the two notions often 
coincide. The question remains, however, whether, outside the political field, nations 


can have recourse to the methods used by the United Nations to-solve their economic 


or social difficulties, 


ScHLEICHER, C. P. Introduction to international relations. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955, 
8vo, xiv + 94 pp., bibl. 

The third part of this book is entitled ‘The Organization of World Society’ and, though 

presented as a logical development of the other two, it can be taken as a specific study 

of an important aspect of international relations. 

It starts with an historical review of the various attempts at international organization 
prior to 1919 and up to establishment of the United Nations. The author then reviews 
the problems which have faced the organization since its inception: maintenance of 
world peace and security, conciliation of conflicts, questions of regionalism and the 
problem of disarmament. The economic and social action of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies leads the author to deal with questions relating to the defence 
of human rights and, in particular, to examine United Nations activity in the field of 
technical assistance to non-autonomous territories, towards the evolution of which 
it has contributed, especially where the right of self-determination of peoples has been 
involved. The conclusion sketches the long-term prospects of a World Federation. 


SORENSEN, M.; Haacerup, N. J. ‘Denmark and the United Nations’, Manhattan 


Publishing Co., New York, 8vo, 1956, xi + 154 pp. 
At the end of the second world war, Denmark abandoned its traditional policy of 
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neutrality and accepted the obligations of collective security, which was the condition 
of her participation in the United Nations. It can be said, therefore, that the problem 
of security was at the origin of the relations between Denmark and the United Nations, 
Her adhesion to the principles of the Charter led Denmark to join NATO and thereby 
to adopt a special attitude in relation to the avowed objects of the world organization, 
Chapters IV, V, VI and VII describe how Danish policy has been conditioned by the 
organization and general structure of the United Nations, by the economic and socia] 
problems which the General Assembly and the Specialized Agencies have had to solve, 
by the colonial question and various aspects of the activity of the organization which 
are of particular interest to Denmark as, for example, the question of Greenland and 
that of the refugees from South Schleswig and Eastern Germany, etc. Though linked 
to the United States through NATO, Denmark has often followed a policy opposed 
to that of her ally as, for instance, where the recognition of the Peoples’ Republic of 
China was concerned. Though definitely hostile to communism, Denmark is bent on 
supporting the action of the United Nations wherever this action is in favour of the 
rights of peoples to self-determination and wherever it favours peaceful co-operation 
between nations. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


Myrpat, Gunnar. An international economy: problems and prospects. Harper Bros., New 

York, 1956, 381 pp. 

This book is an examination of the present state of international economic relations 
in the non-Soviet world, and particularly of the problems and difficulties posed by 
the existence of a world community divided into rich and poor nations. Professor 
Myrdal makes clear from the outset that, for the purposes of this study, ‘economic 
integration’ which, like other social science terms, is value-loaded, must be understood 
within the framework of traditional ideals of liberty and equality of opportunity, here 
applied to nations or groups rather than to individuals, and is related to a dynamic 
rather than a static conception of society. 

Before 1914, there existed a successful but partial structure of economic integration 
which worked smoothly within its own strict limitations. When this broke down, 
various attempts to reach another kind of equilibrium were made, but these have 
mainly foundered for three chief reasons: lack of social cohesion and solidarity across 
national boundaries; a primitive and scarcely effective technique of international 
political settlement and a process of national integration in the developed countries 
which tends to undermine international allegiances. 

After a discussion of the conditions on which national integration is founded, and the 
trend, in the developed countries, towards an ‘organizational economy’ and the welfare 
State, Professor Myrdal argues that it is precisely the extent of national consolidation 
which governs the degree of conflict with international integration, aided by the 
tendency to autarky and the decay of international legal sanctions. In view of the 
internal benefits brought by national integration, however, international problems 
must be approached in positive terms of the wider community of interests and not 
merely the negative ones of trying to break down existing defences indiscriminately. 

A note on West-European economic integration sketches the rather discouraging 
record to date, but cautions against excessive pessimism by pointing out that, although 
superficial over-all schemes have come to nothing, limited success has been achieved 
in some practical matters, and further progress remains always possible. The three 
sections of the book which follow deal with international payments (problems raised 
by the abandonment of the gold standard, the rise of quantitative controls, causes and 
possible cure of the chronic West-European dollar shortage) ; labour mobility and the 
mobility of capital. Concerning the last, Professor Myrdal strongly urges the restoration 
of some form of long-term capital market, possibly by strengthening the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, especially in order to divorce the inter- 
national lending business from the direct political control and opportunism to which 
it has recently become tied. 
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Touching on the new phenomenon of international aid, which is currently being 
carried out on a totally inadequate scale, and on the consequences of the cold war, 
y through direct expenditure on arms, partly through effects in the political and 
cultural sphere, the author proceeds to discuss the underdeveloped countries’ drive 
towards independence and development. He stresses the growing material inequality 
between nations, the impetus provided by the decline of colonialism, the role of the 
correlation between colour and poverty and the political implications of the drive 
towards economic development, especially the difficulty of local capital accumu- 
lation in an atmosphere which ‘calls for ‘initial welfare’ without the delay normally 
necessary to base such welfare on an appropriate level of domestic savings and of 
investment. 

About half the book is devoted to the problems of the underdeveloped countries 
themselves, examined from their own point of view and grouped under two headings: 
national integration and commercial policy. In the first of these sections the need is 
emphasized for rapid social adjustment to make possible economic expansion at the 
appropriate speed and to ease internal tensions. Other necessary measures include land 
reform, educational reform, especially a determined literacy drive, and the provision 
of facilities for the training of technicians, an attack on population increase by means of 
birth control and the working out and adaptation of skills and techniques appropriate 
to the local setting and prevailing circumstances. The role of the state is bound to 


remain of primary importance, but its efficiency will have to be improved through 


the reform of its administrative services at a moment when maximum demands are 
being made upon it. Balanced overall development plans, with the stress en agriculture, 
are vital, but technical assistance cannot be substituted for capital aid and may, indeed, 
stimulate the demand for it. 

The economic policy of underdeveloped countries from the point of view of their 


| trading relations with the rest of the world will be dominated, in the foreseeable future, 


by the unbalanced nature of their economies, the need to industrialize not only for 
intrinsic reasons but also to provide a general impetus towards modernization, 
urbanization, etc., and by unfavourable terms of trade leading to a permanent sense 
of grievance and a restricted ability to import. Internal financial stability is constantly 
threatened by the fluctuation of export prices and of the supply of staple exports owing 
to weather conditions, and economic planning disrupted by uncertainty and speculation 
leading to inflation. Since most of the underdeveloped countries have only a small 
range of exports to offer, upon the successful sale of which their whole internal structure 
depends, commodity price stabilization would be of great benefit to them (as 
incidentally also to the importing countries). But ultimately, the underdeveloped 
countries must become more flexible, diversify their exports including even manufactur- 


_ ed goods, perhaps of the cheaper kind, co-operate with each other and rely on com- 


petition, since they are too weak to resort to monopolistic practices. Trade controls 
will have to be applied for four main reasons: the difficulty of finding a demand to 
match the new supply of goods, surplus labour supply, the large rewards of individual 
investments in creating external economies and the lopsided internal price structure 
which disfavours industry. But domestic capital formation cannot be based on such 
policies; it must come, as elsewhere, out of savings. Professor Myrdal ends with a plea 
for the reasonableness of a double-standard of morality in international trade. Equal 
treatment of unequals is, after all, a negation of equality; the rich countries should 
refrain from taking full advantage of their stronger bargaining position in their dealings 
with poor countries. 

In a closing section, ‘The World Adrift’, Professor Myrdal concludes that economic 
integration is impossible until the ‘proletarian’ nations have risen to equality of 
opportunity with the rest, thus making possible not only the existence of isolated welfare 
States, but of a welfare world. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAE SCIENCE BULLETIN 
SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONS 


G. A. ‘I problemi sanitari delle zone arretrate e opera dell’ Organizzazion 
Mondiale della Sanita’ (The problems of sanitation in underdeveloped areas and 
the work of the World Health Organization), Atti del Congresso internazionale di studiy 
sul problema delle aree arretrate, vol. 11, Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré, ed., 4to, 1955, 


pp. 251-70. 
The international congress for the study of the problems of underdeveloped countrig 


examined, inter alia, the question of sanitation, which is both the cause and the cop. 


sequence of a backward economy. The fundamental questions are those of infectioy; 
diseases, the lack of hygiene due to deplorable living conditions and to ignorance, 
the shortage of medical personnel and hospital facilities and, finally, nutritional 
deficiencies. WHO has tackled all these problems, but more especially the first two 
which do not require a long period of preparation; however, it has been an axiom 
of this organization never to substitute itself for national organizations, rather to 
stimulate their action by bringing them material and technical assistance. 


‘FAO’s assistance to underdeveloped countries’, Atti del Congresso internazionale di studiy 
sul problema delle aree arretrate, vol. III, 10-15 October 1954, Milan, Dott. A. Giuffra 
ed., 4to, 1955, PP. 22-7. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization is one of the United Nations Specialized 

Agencies responsible for carrying out a programme of technical assistance to under. 

developed countries. First of all, experts prepare a statement on the essential needs 

of the country under consideration; then plans of operation are studied in co-operation 
with local staff, specially trained for the occasion; finally the plans are put into execution 
by a strengthened administrative staff and with the help of the necessary financial 
investments. Food and raw materials are the first requirements to be met; next in order 
come irrigation, the fight against disease, improvements in agricultural technique, etc. 

In spite of all these measures the fact remains that a final solution can only be found 

in an increase both in production and in the national revenue of the underdeveloped 

countries—without which any extension of trade with highly industrialized countries 


will not be possible. But this progress can only be made if the essential nutritional 
needs of the population are satisfied. It is against this background that the role of FAO 
takes on its full significance. 


‘IBRD’s contribution to the international congress on underdeveloped areas’, Aiti de! 
Congresso internazionale di studio sul problema delle aree arretrate, vol. III, 10-15 October 
1954, Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré, ed. 4to, 1955, pp. 5-9. 

In addition to its primary mission, which is to help member countries increase their 
production level and their standard of living by financing their long-term investment 
plans and supplying them with technical advice, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has had to face two main tasks: establish a credit 
organization for countries incapable of borrowing out of their own resources and build 
up the internal credit of these countries so that they may have recourse to the inter- 
national capital market. An examination of the Bank’s activities since its foundation 
shows that the principal difficulty has been the absence of appropriate projects, ready 
to be put into immediate execution. Outside capital alone will not, therefore, solve 
the problems peculiar to underdeveloped countries, for which in the first place local 
solutions must be sought. 


‘ICEM’s notice on its activities from the 1st. February 1952 to the 31st. August 1954’, 
Atti del Congresso internazionale di studio sul problema delle aree arretrate, vol. Ill, 
10-15 October 1954, Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré, ed., 4to, 1955, pp. 10-21. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration was founded in 1951, 

and had two main tasks, both of which had to be carried out simultaneously: firstly, 

to promote emigration from over-populated European countries and, secondly, to 
direct it towards underdeveloped countries where economic progress was hampered 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


by a shortage of labour. To accomplish this the committee first, of all turned itself 
into a transport agency in order to organize and finance the migrations. But soon, 
when the migration machinery was better organized, its main task was to create 
opportunities and favourable conditions for the settling of emigrant workers in overseas 
countries. This action, sometimes carried out in conjunction with other international, 
governmental or non-governmental organizations, undoubtedly justifies the existence 
of the committee; and it is in this field that it will find its greatest opportunities in the 


future. 
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Ill. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FRANCO-POLISH SEMINAR ON 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Paris, 1-20 October 1956 


JEAN MEYNAUD 


co-operation with the French National Commission for Unesco, a seminar 
on economic and social progress, which was held in Paris, at the Sorbonne, 
from 1 to 20 October 1956. 

The necessary perspective is lacking for carrying out a detailed examination 
of this symposium, and even more for determining all the consequences it js 
likely to have. Several months will elapse before it becomes possible to attempt 
to draw up such a balance sheet. However, it may serve a useful purpose to 
bring out some of the salient features of this meeting, which seems, indeed, 


carried away with them the same impression of this course; but most of them 
declared that they felt they had taken part in a very important occasion going 
far beyond the ordinary sphere of Franco-Polish relations in which it had been 
situated from the point of view of organization. All were unanimous in praising 
Unesco for having successfully brought it about. 

The seminar, whose scientific director was the author of these notes, brought 
together about thirty young Poles, specialists in the social sciences, and an 
approximately equal number of French scholars. On both sides, the choice of 
representatives had been made in such a way as to ensure as high a level of 
scientific discussion as possible (on the Polish side were assistant professors, 
doctors, and candidates for a doctorate, investigators attached to various 
scientific research institutions—more especially to institutes of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences; on the French side, graduates in political economy, 
assistant professors of faculties of arts, teachers from Parisian lycées, and research 
workers attached to the Centre d’ Etudes Sociologiques). The discussions were 
exclusively in French, the Poles having had the opportunity of improving 
their command of the language as a result of spending the three weeks prior 
to the opening of the symposium in certain French university towns. 

The essential aim of the meeting was to give a decisive impetus to co- 
operation between French and Polish teachers and research workers in the 
social sciences. In view of the temporary loosening of cultural ties between 
the two countries since the end of World War II, it was necessary to promote 
as full and as frank a comparison between respective attitudes as possible. 
From this point of view, the problem of economic and social progress pu! 
forward by the Polish authorities seemed particularly suitable. Although it 
may contain, in the present state of the world, certain aspects likely to divide 
people’s minds, the idea itself of progress rests, in fact, on ideological base 
which are the common property of all scientists and, more generally, of al 
educated men. Moreover, this question seemed on the face of it to lend its! 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


conveniently to that inter-disciplinary study which Unesco hoped to encourage; 
hilosophers, historians, economists, sociologists, psychologists, as well as 


several other categories of specialists, all have their contribution to make 


to an analysis of progress. One last point deserves to be stressed: since French 
and Polish specialists in the various social sciences were going to meet and 
work together for several weeks, it became possible for them to examine the 
present condition of those studies—particularly as regards the research 
methods used—in the two countries. This comparison alone would have 
justified the holding of the symposium. 

Nevertheless, the choice of subject raised genuine difficulties as to the 
. scientific organization of the course. The way facts were interrelated called for 
the drawing up of an integrated programme, throwing light on the principal 


| aspects of the subject in a logical manner, and setting aside points of view 


culiar to the various branches of science concerned. On the other hand, 
the complex character of the problems, the very marked differences in the 


- advancement made by the social sciences, the individual nature of the problems 


confronting them and of the methods of treating them, tended to cut up the 
sminar into sections corresponding to the division between these disciplines, 


_ and emphasizing the various specific aspects of the question. 


Despite its evident drawbacks—the most serious being the arbitrariness of 
any cutting up—the organizers of the seminar, for essentially empirical reasons 


| (university traditions and customs), chose the method of fragmentation; but 


every care was taken to prevent divisions from turning into rigid barriers. 

Hence the general task of co-ordination was entrusted to the scientific director, 

while the different sections were successively, and not simultaneously, examin- 

ed, so as to enable participants, whatever their speciality, to attend all meetings. 

In short, the programme for the seminar was divided into three successive 

parts (historical, economic and sociological), each corresponding to one 

working week and under the respective chairmanship of Professors Fernand 

Braudel (Collége de France), Jean Lhomme (Law Faculty, Paris), and Georges 

Friedman (Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, Paris). 
The programme for each of these weeks was naturally arranged in 

accordance with the problems peculiar to each branch under consideration. 
Inorder that the discussions might take place in strict order, the three principal 
aspects agreed upon were subdivided into a number of special subjects (one 
aday, as a rule), but to give the symposium greater unity, every effort was 
made to pose the same type of problems to the various specialists, in other 
words, to choose the subjects for each week from among the following wide 
categories of problems: 

1. Study of the very notion of progress (historical week: development of 
philosophical conceptions relating to human progress; rate of progress, 
evolution or revolution. Economic week: idea of economic progress and 
attempt at measuring it. Sociological week: criteria of social progress in 
contemporary societies. 

. Analysis of a few of the great present-day problems (historical week: 
peaceful coexistence. Economic week: economic relations between countries 
with different social systems; progress made in underdeveloped countries 
and the various ideas about the aid to be given them so as to accelerate it. 
Sociological week: humanizing of technical civilization). All these are 
problems which in varying degrees are of capital importance to man’s 
development; hence the profound interest of a discussion between specialists 
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professing different ideologies, such discussion bearing both on the actual 
manner of propounding the problems and on ways and means for helping 
towards their solution. 
Examination of current methodological tendencies in research (historical 
week: applications of the statistical method in economic and social history, 
Economic week: social factors in economic interpretation; progress made 
in the relations between economics and the other social sciences. Sociological 
week: degree of objectivity of the social sciences in a divided society; use 
of mathematics in the social sciences). Such an investigation, despite its 
intrinsic importance, may at first sight seem rather outside the specific 
field of the symposium; nevertheless, in so far as one may think that the 
social sciences will contribute toward progress, it seemed desirable to 
devote a few meetings to certain methodological advances recently made in 
these sciences. 
A last point to note: the chairman for each week was assisted by a small team 
of professors, each of whom had undertaken to introduce one of the particular 
Subjects included in the programme. Discussion at meetings opened on the 
basis of the written report by each responsible professor and on his oral state- 
ment at the beginning of the meeting, after the participants had been invited 
to discuss and, if necessary, criticize the propositions put forward by the 
professors. In principle, the professors were only required to take part in the 
week involving their own speciality; several of them were able, however, to 
attend meetings devoted to subjects outside their speciality, which was in 
accordance with the wishes of the organizers. 

Polish and French scientists were for the most part chosen to fulfil this role, 
and included the following professors: for Poland: Nina Assodobraj Kula, 
Aleksander Gieysztor, Konstanty Grzybowski, Witold Kula, Edward Lipinski, 
Tadeusz Lychowski, Bronislaw Minc, Bogdan Suchodolski and Jan Szcre- 
panski; for France: R. Daval, Pierre Dieterlen, Gaston Leduc, Claude Lévi- 
Strauss, Charles Morazé, Pierre Vilar and Jean Weiller. In addition, two 
British specialists (Thomas Bottomore and R. Milliband) and one Swiss 
(Professor Roger Girod) collaborated. 

In as short an account as this no attempt can be made, however brief, to go 
deeply into the‘discussions. The symposium will later on be analysed at length 
in a report, by the scientific director, which Unesco will publish. On the other 
hand, it seems both necessary and desirable to describe the atmosphere in 
which the symposium was held and to point out the reasons for its proving an 
occasion for close intellectual co-operation. 


In choosing France and Poland as the protagonists of this initial enterprise, 
the organizers had certain points in their favour: the very long standing 
tradition of friendship between the two countries, the extent of their common 
cultural background, the exceptional capacity for mutual understanding that 
exists between Frenchmen and Poles. Against these very favourable factors, 
however, there could be no underestimating the difficulties arising from the 
fact that the participants would be chosen from among scientists and specialists 
of countries with differing social systems. There was nothing to guarantee on 
the face of it that cordial personal relations—which could be counted upon 
without undue optimism—would be followed up by effective scientific relations. 
As it turned out, the meeting was both very friendly and very useful from the 
point of view of intellectual exchange. There was a genuine exchange of views 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


between the delegates of the two countries—a dialogue which was the most 
striking aspect of the symposium, and certainly most significant in the present 
state of the world. 
The basic reasons for this success are most probably to be found in the 
participants’ attitude of mind. Two points deserve to be specially emphasized. 
Firstly, most of them came with the wish to gain knowledge, to learn 


' something and to weigh up the various points of view that might be expressed. 


The absence of all dogmatism or intransigence was one of the main features 
of the meeting. This was in part the result of the variety of intellectual attitudes 
among the French. There is no doubt also that the respect which many non- 
Marxist French intellectuals feel for Marxism as a general system for explaining 
social facts, facilitated mutual exchanges. But most of the Poles, for their part, 
displayed no sectarianism in presenting their points of view; they seemed 
most anxious to discover appropriate solutions to their own social problems, 
and they left Frenchmen with the feeling that they were ready to profit by 
everything in foreign discoveries that seemed to them applicable to their own 
country. 

Secondly, the participants, working together on a footing of perfect equality, 
very quickly became sure that no group of members would make the slightest 
attempt either one way or the other to impose its attitude and system of values 
upon another group. Each knew from the start that it would itself fix the 
content and limits of what it could accept in the proposals of its neighbour. 
The complete absence of any desire to overbear or confound the adversary was 
the second fundamental characteristic of this seminar. We can never insist too 
strongly on the absolute respect for the other fellow’s attitude as an elementary 
factor in co-operation between minds wedded to different conceptions of 
social relationships, a respect which is shown in practice by the determination 
not to seek other forms of rapprochement than those which follow naturally 
from a genuinely voluntary acceptance on the part of those concerned. 

The co-operative spirit thus obtained—which goes far beyond mere co- 
existence—made it possible to tackle in a positive manner the most contro- 
versial problems and, more especially, those concerning which opposition 
among members was liveliest. We will give two examples: comparison between 
the various methods of giving aid to underdeveloped countries, and the part 
played by wages as a factor tending to promote the workers’ interest and 
participation in an industrial concern. Extremely divergent opinions were 
expressed on each of these two problems, though the clash between them 
never resolved itself into a purely Franco-Polish conflict of views. All Frenchmen 
are very far from holding the same opinion on the policy to be followed in 
regard to underdeveloped countries; while all Poles have not exactly the same 
ideas about industrial relations. But, though to a certain extent dispersed, 
the opposition was none the less manifest. This need be no cause for lamenta- 
tion, for such an exchange of views is far from valueless to the extent that 
each is henceforth better informed—through human contact and not by 
reading books—of the reasons for, and content of, rival conceptions. It therefore 
seems a pity that on a certain number of key problems—for example, co- 
existence—several of the participants did not always say everything that was 
in their minds; consideration for Franco-Polish friendship sometimes smoothed 
over the rough edges of debate. With so much mutual understanding between 
members the discussions, one felt, might at times have been blunter without 
thereby being any less productive. 
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Naturally, this co-operative spirit was seen at its best in regard to purely 
scientific points, where there was no immediate question of concrete action, 
Thus divergencies of opinion about the conception and criteria of economic 
progress proved, in the last resort, to be slight, while certain propositions on 
a synthetic order only produced mild reservations among the audience, 
Agreement on the function of certain methodological devices was sometimes 
almost complete. Several delegates drew from this the conclusion that on 
various highly important problems—for example, the workers’ attitude 
towards technical progress—research work carried out on the sport might 
very advantageously be undertaken jointly in France and in Poland. In view 
of the atmosphere prevailing throughout the seminar, the writer considers 
that a joint plan of scientific research bearing on definite subjects lies hence- 
forth within the realm of possibilities. This opens a new prospect that even 
the most optimistic, only a little while back, would hardly have dared to 
contemplate. 

In short, the exchange of views encountered no basic opposition. At no 
time did participants feel that they were divided into opposite camps, that they 
represented two antagonistic forces. Instead of any such fundamental diver- 
gence as the pessimists feared, the symposium saw numerous currents of thought 
expressed which, by their spontaneity and variety, were among the liveliest 
features of the debate. As examples of these currents we may mention the 
discussions between senior specialists and their juniors, the latter impatient 
to make their weight felt. It is interesting to observe, by the way, that it was 
the Poles who on the whole were the more critical of suggestions put forward 
by their seniors. Another dividing line was the disputes between specialists 
in the same branch, more particularly as regards the use of special research 
techniques (scope of statistics in history, of mathematical reasoning in 
sociology, etc.). There was opposition between branches: rival claims of 
historians and economists, their common distrust of sociology, points of 
friction between ethnologists and sociologists. It is, however, as regards 
exchanges between disciplines that the results obtained were least satisfactory. 
We must have the courage to admit it: once more the efforts made to promote 
co-operation between different specialists were very quickly frustrated. 

In the first place, the social sciences were far from being all represented 
at the symposium in proportion to their respective importance. The relatively 
small total of participants and the small number of meetings, combined with 
existing defects or weaknesses in the French and Polish university systems, 
had made it impossible to arrange for a truly balanced participation. Thus 
the points of view of political science were only expressed incidentally, although 
in the case of some of the questions analysed this branch could have made an 
essential contribution. Similarly, delegates more than once deplored the 
absence of any representative of human geography. Demography, too, was 
poorly represented. Finally, neither in the choice of participants nor in the 
drawing up of the programme was enough place given to anthropology and 
social psychology. 

Furthermore, thespecialists ofdisciplines effectively represented only displayed 
a limited spirit of co-operation. Many of them seemed to be really interested 
only in their particular week and to show at most a passive concern whenever 
their field was not officially involved. The number of inter-disciplinary discussions 
was limited, their quality sometimes dubious, their tendency in many cases 
purely critical and negative. On various occasions one had the impression 
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that certain very brilliant specialists in one discipline were almost totally ignorant 
of the discoveries, working methods and general attitude of specialists in 
another discipline, even when discussing problems which are nowadays studied 
simultaneously by several sciences, as a result of the inevitable overlapping 
brought about by the cutting up of the social sciences. A number of participants, 
especially in private conversation with the scientific director, even expressed 
doubts about the utility of an inter-disciplinary approach, which ran the risk, 
they said, of leading the specialist to abandon more or less completely his own 
point of view, that is to say, no longer to do his job. We are not concerned here 
with the causes of such a situation, which lies well outside the scope of the 
Franco-Polish symposium; but this particular case clearly demonstrates the 
difficulties of inter-disciplinary co-operation, which are due in great part to 
the mental reservations of specialists and to the immense obstacles which 
nowadays stand in the way of acquiring a general training in the social sciences. 


At the closing session several speakers expressed the hope that another Franco- 
Polish symposium would be organized and would take place this time in 
Poland. This desire seemed to be shared by the majority. However, the 
organization of a second Franco-Polish meeting—or any other of the same 
kind—raises difficult questions which altogether transcend the scope of this 
article. One can only, in the light of experience gained at this first meeting, 
emphasize a number of measures that could be borne in mind so as to make 
any other symposium of similar type still more profitable: 

Shorten by a little the duration of the symposium (if necessary by having 
two meetings a day instead of one) and reduce fairly substantially the number of 
participants (30-40 at the most). At the same time we should see that all the 
branches of the social sciences were more equally represented. These objectives 
appear rather contradictory; the difficulty could only be obviated by 
introducing rather different methods of selection from those used for this 
first symposium. 

Improve the cohesion of the meeting by arranging for all participants to 
live together. It would seem desirable not to hold the symposium in a big city, 
despite the appeal this may have for foreign delegates. Nothing should distract 
delegates from their scientific study. 

Select a very precise subject for discussion and have it fully debated. The 
subject ought to relate to a problem or group of questions of interest to both 
countries, and one that has already been closely investigated. It should be of an 
inter-disciplinary character and would have to be divided up so as literally to 
compel specialists in the various disciplines to carry out simultaneous exchanges 
of view (any method of dividing up which leads, as at this recent symposium, to 
a chronological succession of such studies must be carefully avoided). 

Increase the part played by young teachers and research workers, as 
compared with that of established specialists, in the organization and develop- 
ment of the discussions. Furthermore, every precaution should be taken 
against overlong speeches (especially to prevent any oral presentation by 
their authors of reports whose text has already been distributed to delegates, 
the discussion of such reports being undertaken either immediately, or after 
the chairman has given a short summary of them, or again after dissenting 
views have been briefly expressed). 

The above suggestions would seem to be of a kind to increase the value of 
such symposia, regarded as instruments of intellectual co-operation. At the 
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same time one might also consider organizing a second Franco-Polish meeting 


on a different basis. 


FOURTH ROUND TABLE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


La Tour de Peilz, 10-15 September 1956. 


JEAN MeryNAUD 


The International Political Science Association (IPSA) held its fourth round 
table from 10 to 15 September 1956 at La Tour de Peilz (Canton of Vaud, 
Switzerland). Admirably organized, both from the scientific and practical 
points of view, by the secretary-general of the association, Mr. John Goor- 
maghtig, the round table brought together some thirty participants from 
14 countries. Unesco and FAO each sent an observer. 

It was opened by the president of the association, Professor James K. 
Pollock (University of Michigan), and 10 meetings were held at which the 
three topics on the programme were discussed, namely new aspects of method- 
ology in political science, the evolution of the doctrine of coexistence, and 
the political role of agriculture. 

The present note is an analysis of the scientific aspects of the conference. 
The author apologises for having been unable, within the limits of a general 
report, to give an account of the contribution of each participant. While 
endeavouring to present an objective outline of the discussions, he has, however, 
felt that it would be permissible for him to express his personal opinion on 
some of the questions raised. 


NEW ASPECTS OF METHODOLOGY IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


That there are serious methodological shortcomings in the contemporary 
analysis of political phenomena is commonplace. This will not surprise anyone 
familiar with the hesitation of specialists in defining the nature and range of 
the branch of sociology engaged in the study of political reality. Being uncertain 
as to its objectives and its basis, political science must necessarily be uncertain 
as to its methodology as well. Growing concern is, however, felt at this situation, 
and in recent years systematic—though unfortunately very few—efforts have 
been made to elucidate the problem. IPSA was therefore well inspired in 
organizing a discussion of these new methods and techniques on the basis of 
two papers submitted by Professor David Easton (University of Chicago) 
and Mr. Pierre Duclos (Institut d’Etudes Politiques, Paris) respectively. 
In his paper, Mr. Easton (who, a few years ago, explained some of his 
ideas to the readers of this review,} set himself a twofold aim: (a) to analyse 


1. See his study ‘Problems of Method in American Political Science’, International Social Science Bulletin, vol. IV, 
No. 1, pp. 107-24. 
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the main present trends of political science in the United States of America; 
(b) to present, as a working hypothesis, the very first elements of a general 
theory of political life. 

The first point calls for little comment. According to Mr. Easton, American 
political science is today divided into two main branches: the traditional 
school and the new school, known as the political behaviour school. Though 
in open conflict, the two schools have certain preoccupations and attitudes in 
common—more, perhaps, than the partisans of the new approach are ready 
to admit. Thus, to go from one to the other of them certainly does not signify 
an absolute break in the continuity of political analysis. The differences are 
nevertheless very marked, especially on two essential points: the possibility 
of predicting human behaviour—which the traditional school denies or admits 
only with the most explicit reservations; and the role of values in research—the 
behavioural school making an attempt, which some consider utopian, to 
stand aloof from all ethical considerations (hence its repugnance to the 
formulation of recommendations as to applied policy). Morevoer—and this is 
perhaps the main point—the conflict between the two may be seen in the 
spirit of their research: the expression which describes most appropriately 
the new trends is probably ‘methodological exactitude’-—an exactitude, 
inspired by the example of the natural sciences, which conduces to very strict 
requirements in the assemblage and interpretation of facts and exceptional 
circumspection in making generalizations. In Mr. Easton’s view there is no 
doubt but that the behavioural school will soon dominate and inspire all 
American political science. 

It was in relation to these new trends that Mr. Easton presented, with 
undeniable originality, the first elements of a general theory of political life 
consisting in the formulation, not of normative concepts (which is what political 
theory generally boils down to), but of an organized aggregate of explanatory 
propositions susceptible of subsequent verification by application to reality. 
This aspect of Mr. Easton’s work being still unpublished, it may be useful to 
elucidate its import here. 

The point of departure is the delimitation of the specific field of political 
science which, according to this author, consists in the sum of the authoritative 
decisions necessary to the life of any society. There can be no rational 
explanation of the way in which decisions are taken and carried out if we do not 
agree that the various components of the political process are linked together 
and form a complex no one part of which makes sense when taken separately. 
The unifying element may be found in the concept of the political system, 
which represents an aid to analysis through which it becomes possible to grasp 
political life as a whole and to separate it conceptually from the rest of social 
activity of which it forms part. In short, this concept, which might appropriately 
be used to justify the desire of political science to be classified as an independent 
branch, forms the unit of observation from which a start can be made for the 
construction of a general theory. 

Mr. Easton is here endeavouring to transfer to political studies the input- 
output pattern already used by many disciplines. The output consists of that 
aggregate of authoritative decisions which results from the functioning of the 
political system. But the latter can yield such results only if it receives a certain 
quantity of impulsions which represent the input. These impulsions give the 
system its needed energy. They are of two types: demands made by the 
members of the society (corresponding to those needs of theirs which, at a 
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given moment, can be satisfied only by the play of authoritative interventions), 
and the support given by them to those responsible for the functioning of the 
system. This support takes various forms and is effected through different 
processes: be it noted that, by a feedback effect, the adoption of decisions in 
conformity with the demands made can bring about intensification of their 
support on the part of the members who have been satisfied. Thus described, 
the political system does not operate in a vacuum, but bathes in a specific 
social environment which must be taken into consideration, since otherwise 
the operational peculiarities of the various systems will remain largely 
incomprehensible. 

Taking this pattern—-outlined only very roughly here—as a starting point, 
Mr. Easton brings out the basic problem confronting modern political science, 
The objects of research are, he believes, observation and formulation with 
reference to a theoretical framework of aggregates or generalizations or, if 
it is preferred, uniformities—which assumes a belief in certain observable 
constants in human behaviour. Is there any need to urge necessity for caution 
in approaching such a task? That, in any case, is one of the dominant factors 
in Mr. Easton’s present line of thought. 

The second paper, produced by Mr. Pierre Duclos, gives evidence of quite 
different concerns. He does not propose a new method, but presents, instead, 
a balance-sheet of the principal attempts made in recent years to renovate 
political science and improve its procedures. After calling attention to the 
transition from the juridical to the sociological way of thinking, which, he 
feels, characterizes the evolution of political science, in its contemporary phase, 
Mr. Duclos comments on the prospects opened up to this discipline by 
mathematical treatment and psychological treatment. The former, he thinks, 
is limited by the nature of the phenomena considered, while the second 
involves certain risks (particularly, the danger that political science, by 
transforming itself into a mere study of individual and collective behaviours, 
might fail to achieve a true separation of the elements composing its specific 
subject). He then analyses the attempts at systematic treatment, more especially 
Mr. Easton’s new scheme of work. While attracted by the latter’s position, 
which, he points out, has undeniably positive aspects, Mr. Duclos still expresses 
serious doubts concerning the theoretical formulation presented (notably, 
the fear that such a conception might lead research workers to turn in the 
direction of a kind of mechanical delineation of political situations, to the 
detriment of any attempt at dynamic interpretation). In short, there are three 
imperatives to the development of political science : to improve research 
and teaching; to avoid ‘scientism’; to consider itself as part of a constantly 
expanding scientific whole, the social sciences. 

During the discussion which followed the presentation of these two reports, 
the theses defended by Mr. Duclos, which on many points matched the 
opinions of several participants, gave rise to only a few critical observations. 
On the other hand, the position taken by Mr. Easton, though it aroused lively 
interest, called forth many objections. 

Certain remarks concerned the division established by him between the two 
schools of political science. To various participants, this separation seemed 
exaggerated and even rather artificial. It was not very difficult to point out— 
though this argument is not very convincing—how hard it would be to classify 
the great political thinkers of the past in one or the other of these categories. 
But, the main objections were aimed at the general conceptions of the 
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behavioural school and the specific pattern presented by Mr. Easton. Oppo- 
nents—or sceptics—forgetting that the research described is only in its 
preliminary stage, put to him questions to which it was obviously not possible 
to give a reasoned reply at present. We shall therefore mention here only the 
doubts and criticisms which the builders of new methods and techniques must 
take into account in order to improve their analytical apparatus and so 
obtain a wider measure of acquiescence from their colleagues. 

The most serious doubts were those expressed as to the possibility of 
predicting political behaviour. They are perfectly natural when it is remembered 
that the proponents of the new methods have admitted, as a working hypothesis, 
the possibility of discerning certain constants which may permit of prediction, 
but have so far brought forward only a very small number of trial checks 
(almost exclusively in the field of electoral attitudes). Moreover, what signifi- 
cance is to be attached to the discovery of such constants? The (certainly not 
very original) observation was, of course, made that any development of our 
knowledge of human behaviour may occasion in the subjects studied, as soon 
as they are aware of the results of scientific research, modifications of attitude 
which may invalidate the generalizations arrived at. This, be it noted in passing, 
leads many to regard as pure illusion the hope entertained by some that it 
may one day be possible to control men’s activities through exact knowledge 
of their behaviour. The last objection mentioned was that each really big 
political decision has so many individual peculiarities that any attempt to 
generalize from repeated observations is naturally doomed to failure; even if 


| the feat were managed at the cost of a schematization of reality, the knowledge 


acquired would afford only a very feeble light to those responsible for any 
given decision. 

The input-output pattern called forth a number of reservations as regards 
its application to political life. It was, for example, argued that this was a 
brilliant disguise for an old, and much simpler, formula, ‘cause and effect’, 
and that consequently it was subject to all the difficulties and all the criticisms 
raised by the search for causality in social phenomena. The division between 
input and output was also characterized as arbitrary and superficial, and 
the point was made that its result would be to overlook the interaction of cause 
and effect, a position which, in our opinion, is not an entirely satisfactory 
interpretation of the pattern. On another level, attention was directed to the 
essential heterogeneity of the different variables of the political process and the 
absence of any unit of measurement (playing the role devolving on money in 
the economic scheme of things) which would make it possible to go from one to 
another and reach appropriate aggregations. Thus it is clear that because of 
this omission Mr. Easton’s overall pattern cannot be collated with concrete 


political reality on the basis of a quantitative verification. It remains a concep- 


tual instrument of approach to political relationships, and this is very far 
removed from a verifiable experimental theory. 

It would be wrong to underestimate the importance of these criticisms, 
But it would also be going altogether too far—it would indeed be particularly 
dangerous—to regard them in any way as a condemnation of the efforts 
undertaken. The final aim of new methods and techniques is to establish a 
truly scientific discipline, one definitely going beyond the stage of mere 
description—a description enhanced, of course, by a few intuitive generaliza- 
tions—with which so many specialists in political analysis are still satisfied 
today. The social sciences—partly under the impulsion of mathematical 
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methods—are now undergoing a process of complete renovation: eve 
branch that fails to follow the trend is in the long run in danger of being 
swept from the scientific scene or reduced to a subordinate position. Hence, 
the need is clear for IPSA to pursue, on ‘the international level and 
by indisputably technical means, the study of the methodology of political 
science. 


EVOLUTION OF THE DOCTRINE OF COEXISTENCE 


IPSA began to analyse the problems of coexistence at a round table organized, 
under the chairmanship of Professor P. A. Reynolds (University of Aberystwyth) 
during the Third International Congress of Political Science (September 
1955)-1 The doctrine of coexistence is one of the themes which this round 
table recommended for searching analysis. The discussion was based on a 
general paper by Professor Reynolds, supplemented (and, on many point, 
contradicted) by three papers submitted by Professor Djordjevié (University 
of Belgrade), Maurice Duverger (University of Paris) and O. von der Gablentz 
(University of Berlin). 

The fundamental objective of Mr. Reynold’s paper—presented by its 
author as reflecting the personal interpretation of a specialist belonging toa 
Western cultural environment—was to draw a clear distinction between 
peaceful coexistence and peaceful co-operation—two terms which are 
employed more and more indiscriminately. 

According to Mr. Reynolds, peaceful co-operation is a concept whose 
philosophical origin can be traced back to the sources of Western civilization, 
Issuing from the Stoic and Christian doctrines of the universal brotherhood of 
man, from the principia of medieval philosophy and the notion of natural lav, 
it found its most perfect synthetic expression in the work of Emmanuel Kant. 
It assumes that humanity has been promised a moral destiny towards the 
achievement of which it is advancing, despite the failures and weaknesses of 
men, thanks, mainly, to the foundation of institutions dedicated to the mainten- 
ance of peace. The United Nations Charter, which was founded upon a belief 
in the possibility of establishing peace among all States, is geared to this 
philosophy. 

The notion of peaceful coexistence, on the contrary, reposes on the principle 
that hostility is inevitable between States with different economic systems. 
The essential fact was the creation of proletarian States whose existence has 
resulted in the transference of the class war to the international plane. Fora 
long time, Marxist thought believed that the antagonism between capitalist 
and proletarian States could be resolved only by armed conflict: for the 
Marxists, coexistence therefore represented a policy to be followed during a 
period of temporary equilibrium between the forces of the two camps, until 
war could no longer be avoided. Today, Marxist analysis rejects the idea 0 
the inevitability of war; it holds that the socialist bloc has become strong 
enough to prevent an armed conflict before the final crumbling of capitalism. 
But that does not involve abandonment of the belief in the general triumph o 
socialism as a way of organizing human communities. Thus, the hostility bet 
ween capitalistic and proletarian States. is regarded as permanently rulin; 


t. A brief account may be found in the International Social Science Bulletin, vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 196-7. 
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out any idea of true friendship or co-operation: the doctrine of coexistence 
simply amounts to believing that the inevitable passage from capitalism to 
socialism can be effected without war between the two opposing camps—a 
fact which by no means implies the possibility of a final reconciliation. 

The ideas advanced by Mr. Reynolds raised many objections from the other 
rapporteurs. Thus, Mr. Duverger, while accepting the principle of the proposed 
distinction (the term ‘co-operation’ being restricted to relations between States 
accepting the same general system of thought, that of ‘coexistence’ being more 
suited to relations between States based on different systems) strongly criticized 
the way in which Mr. Reynolds had developed it. He stigmatized Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s tendency to define co-operation in accordance with the ideals proclaim- 
ed by Western philosophy while failing to take into account the practice 
followed by the West, which is based far more on rivalry of interests than moral 
principles—and to regard coexistence, on the other hand, as the expression of 
the concrete strategy of the Eastern countries. The antagonism set up between 
the two is therefore, Mr. Duverger argued, false and purely of polemical 
significance ; it serves merely to assuage the conscience of the partisans of the 
Western camp. Mr. Duverger was unfortunately not present at the debate 
which followed, so that his thesis could not be discussed exhaustively. 

In the opinion of Mr. Djordjevié—-whose paper was a statement of the 
Yugoslav doctrine of coexistence—the two concepts of coexistence and co- 
operation do not conflict either as logical categories or as political tendencies. 
Furthermore, there is, he contended, no well-determined, generally accepted 
scientific view as to the concept of coexistence, the content of which keeps 
changing pari passu with evolution in general and changes in the relationships 
between forces. Relations between the opposing blocs, which are still more or 
less in the phase of an armed peace, will not be substantially modified until 
they develop into active co-operation, among peaceful nations, with a view to 
ensuring social progress. Humanity is in the throes of a deep-seated historical 
crisis resulting from the passage from one form of social organization to 
another; but history shows that this journey can be completed by way of 
evolution, through a gradual transformation of the class and property structure 
and within the general framework of parliamentary warfare. Thus, social and 
political change on the national scale is a factor which can contribute to the 
development of international co-operation itself. 

Mr. von der Gablentz holds that the fundamental problem is still that of 
the deep-seated antagonism between two radically different mystiques. The 
present situation cannot be compared with that of 1947-48 owing to the 
changes that have occurred inside the two opposing camps (especially,in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) and the appearance of a neutralist group 
between them. Two essential difficulties remain: the existence of disputed zones 
(Germany, Korea, Viet-Nam) and ideological warfare. The maintenance of 
peaceful coexistence is inconceivable without active co-operation which can 
be achieved only if the rival faiths are tempered by tolerance or indifference. 


One of the essential difficulties in interpreting the present situation is to discover 
historical analogies. If the doctrine of coexistence is considered to refer speci- 
fically to relations between countries with conflicting economic and social 
systems (a point of view which is not without force), then no significant histo- 
rical precedent exists. This concept can of course be extended to other situa- 


tions of the past, in which groups in conflict, especially for cultural or religious 
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reasons, reached a state of mutual tolerance after realizing the futility of the J ™ } 
effort made by each side to destroy the other and gain undivided domination 
(e.g., relations between Christians and Ottomans in the fifteenth century or J Altho 
Catholics and Protestants in the sixteenth) ; but it is, to say the least, doubtfy | vey | 
whether such circumstances will yield conclusions applicable to contemporary f profes 
problems. More generally, Mr. Reynolds was criticized for having dealt with | its pr 
only one particular aspect of coexistence and having neglected, for instance, J sity of 
the case of States wishing—apart from any reference to class warfare on the fat the 
international level—to limit themselves to such a position without co-operating In | 
with the rest of the world (China up to the beginning of the twentieth century; [posses 
Nepal today). Such an extension would probably have borne valuable fruit, |) Ameri 
though it is still legitimate to doubt its effect on the analysis of the present § Depar 
international constellations. don S 

Peaceful coexistence can be discussed either as a theme of political philo. F Chicas 
sophy or as a practical problem in the organization of international relations, F Italy ( 
Although the wording of the subject proposed for the round table rather § sor F. 
implied a study of the doctrine, the discussion was often geared to more con- (by Pr 
crete—and more acute—questions of relations between East and West. The f but as 
launching—perhaps more exactly, the revival—of the idea of coexistence was af} and th 
Soviet initiative; and it is natural that political scientists should inquire into f 1. The 
the reasons for such an attitude, its significance viewed in the light of the beh 
Marxist dialectic, its chances of survival, its effects, if any, upon the future to a 
position of the Western communist parties, its connexion with the creation as Stat 
a tactical measure, of popular fronts, etc. On all these points, disagreement was § 2. The 
marked and often pretty keen, and the debates revealed the very great difficulty goo 
of subjecting to really systematic treatment most of the problems approached, — vert 
In conclusion, Mr. Reynolds pointed out that in order to stimulate discussion the 
he had presented his ideas in controversial form; the contrast established bet. dras 


ween coexistence and co-operation should therefore be more nicely graded,— Uni 
As author of the general paper, he, nevertheless, is still convinced that in (by 
Marxist thought the quest for coexistence does not imply the cessation of the del . 
basic conflict between capitalist and proletarian States. Such conflict continus— imp 


to exist, even if for various reasons (among them, equality as regards nuclear 
weapons) the idea has been developed, that it will not necessarily result in thef An ana 
outbreak of a third world war. round t 

The round table debates brought out in any case the urgency of a morf#ll the s 
exact analysis of the concept of coexistence and its implications. A single Will be | 
example may be taken. Some people have assumed that the introduction, — 
within either bloc, of changes calculated to narrow the gap separating the 
opposing systems would be a factor making for the permanent establishment 


of coexistence and the initiation of active co-operation, and that they wer /his qu 


perhaps the sine qua non for such a situation. We may ask, however, whethe régime. 
these changes, by the inevitable tensions they occasion within the societis[po? situat 
considered, are not rather—at least in the beginning—an element tending wjp!to pol 
complicate the play of international relations. In other words, in the estasptity beh 


blishment of relations based on coexistence, to what extent is it possible wptsewhe: 


isolate external policy from questions of domestic politics. That is one of thf associ 
many problems requiring more exhaustive study. . sg 
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f the | THE POLITICAL ROLE OF AGRICULTURE 
Although in the world of today two men out of three are still landworkers, 
btful very little is as yet known about the political role of agriculture as a socio- 
orary professional category. IPSA was therefore well advised in placing this topic on 
with | its programme, under the direction of Professor Charles M. Hardin (Univer- 
ance, | sity of Chicago), as a subject for long-term research in which the round table 
n the at the Tour de Peilz represented the first stage. 
ating In addition to Mr. Hardin’s introductory paper, the participants were in 
tury; possession of studies concerning the following countries: United States of 
fruit, | America (by Mr. Hardin and by Mr. Joe Motheral of the United States 
ede Department of Agriculture) ; United Kingdom (by Mr. Peter Self of the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Professor H. J. Storing of the University of 
hilo- F Chicago); Israel (by Mr. Amitei Etzioni of the University of Jerusalem) ; 
tions, | Italy (by Professor Edward C. Banfield of the University of Chicago and Profes- 
-ather | sor F. Benvenuti of the University of the Sacred Heart, Milan); Yugoslavia 
> con § (by Professor J. Djordjevic). These papers all contributed valuable information, 
. The but as working tools they have, despite the efforts of the general rapporteur 
wasa and the IPSA secretariat, two defects: 
e into 1. Their total lack of homogeneity (the studies range from an analysis of the 
of the behaviour of the inhabitants in a small rural community of southern Italy 
future to a general examination of the political role of agriculture in the United 
ion as States of America). 
nt was § 2. They are insufficiently representative. It was however possible to make 
ficulty{! good these deficiencies to a certain extent, by means of statements presented 
rched, | verbally during the round table, on Brazil (by Professor Th. Cavalcanti of 
ussion{ the University of Brazil); France (by Messrs. Jacques Fauvet, Henri Men- 
d bet-f dras and Jean Touchard); the Netherlands (by Professor J. Barents of the 
raded,{ | University of Amsterdam); Sweden (by Mr. G. Hellstrom); Switzerland 
hat inf (by Professor M. Batelli of the University of Geneva and Professor M. Bri- 
of the del of the University of Lausanne). Mention too should be made of an 
\tinus—| important contribution from Mr. P. Simard, observer of FAO. 
uclear 
in the An analysis of the political role of agriculture occupied six meetings of the 
round table. There can be no question of recapitulating here, even briefly, 
. more§ all the statements delivered. The most salient points of the discussion, however, 
singlf Will be indicated. 
uction, 
ng the 
shment 
y wert This question must of course be considered with reference to the political 
yhethe régime. Starting with the parliamentary democracies, we find a great variety 
ocietia feo! situations. In certain countries, agriculture seems to be correctly integrated 
ding tito political life (with an increasing assimilation of country behaviour with 


al Position of Agriculture in Political Life 


e_ esta tity behaviour) and creates no special problems for the operation of the régime. 
ible teSewhere the agricultural population shows much less stable tendencies and 
. of thls associated, often to a substantial degree, with movements whose avowed aim 


i to overthrow the régime. It was suggested that the root cause of this diversity 
hight perhaps be inequality in the technical development of national agri- 
ultures; and the hypothesis was even advanced (by Mr. Peter Self) that an 
conomically rational agriculture is a favourable factor for establishing or 
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maintaining a democracy, whereas an irrational agriculture, on the other hand, 
is a cause of anti-democratic tendencies. Though this point of view, which i; 
specifically based on the example of British agriculture, aroused criticism, we 
can, it would seem, derive from it the principle of a link between the economic 
function of the agricultural sector (commercialized agriculture working for the 
market, subsistence agriculture pursued mainly to feed the cultivator, and 
mixed agriculture—e.g., the case of France) and its general political position, 
In any event, the maintenance of an agricultural structure of small family 
units, of low technical efficiency, clearly fails hopelessly, in some cases, to 
bring with it the factor of political and social stability anticipated by it; 
advocates; the calculation that productivity may be more or less deliberately 
neglected in favour of stability has been found at least partially erroneous, 
There is too great a tendency to forget the important part played by the 
peasants in many revolutions. 

The agricultural sector creates particularly difficult problems in countrie 
which have adopted the method of a collective monopoly of the means of 
production. Mr. Djordjevié made a notable contribution to this study, basing 
himself mainly on the case of Yugoslavia. He showed, in particular, the danger 
of any automatic application to agriculture of plans devised for the industrial 
world. In a country like Yugoslavia, the immediate introduction of agricultural] 
collectivism would have caused serious difficulty; and yet, a land system of 
small farm units does not lend itself to an effective increase of productivity, 
such as is indispensable to the pursuit of industrialism. This dilemma can only 
be surmounted by a realistic and temperate effort—unmarred by constraint 
or administrative arbitrariness—to incorporate the agricultural sector in the 
process of the nationalization of the forces of production. 


Characteristics of the Organizations Representing Agriculture 


In parliamentary democracies, these organizations naturally take the form 
of interest groups. The expansion of these groups has been particularly marked 
in the United States of America—too much so, according to some authorities, 
who see in them a process of subjection of the rural masses to the ideas of an 
élite of organizers. Mr. Hardin painted a very lively picture of these pressure 
groups, each of which has its own style of action. Outside the United States of 
America, one case received special attention from the round table: that of the 
National Farmers’ Union of England and Wales. This powerful organization, 
to which 80 to go per cent of British farmers belong, maintains very close 
relations with the Ministry of Agriculture, and it is even believed that if the 
government failed to reach agreement with it on some important problem; 
(price fixing), the Minister of Agriculture might lose his popularity and perhaps 
even his office. Unlike many British interest groups, however, the union has, 
since the war, adopted an attitude of political neutrality (due apparently to 
the favourable position taken by the Labour Government of 1945 with regard 
to the farmers’ claims). This situation contrasts with that of France, where the 
agrarian structures are very different in character, one of the main features of 
the French agricultural trade organization being a state of division, along 
political rather than economic lines. Italian agriculture, analysed by Profes- 
sor Mario Einaudi (Cornwell University) would, owing to various circums- 
tances, appear to be at present in a very fluid condition which offers the 
extreme leftist parties considerable opportunities for manoeuvring. Agriculture 
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is of course given specific representation in quite a different way in such 
countries as Yugoslavia (where, at different governmental levels, Chambers of 
Producers have been created, in which each branch of economic activity has 
anumber of seats corresponding to the importance of its contribution to the 
national product). 


Participation of Farmers in Political Life 


The basic phenomenon is the small number of specifically agrarian parties. 
That is a situation which can readily be understood only in countries with the 
two-party system; the reasons for it are less obvious in those where there are 
gveral parties. In reality, this phenomenon has never been very clearly explain- 
ed. A number of pointers were put forward at the round table (diversity of 
interests in the agricultural world; absence of social homogeneity among 
peasants impeding the growth of a strong class consciousness; existence of 
factors making for division—e.g., religious attitudes in France—which are 
more powerful than the agricultural affinity . . .). Yet these pointers, though 
important when considered individually, do not supply the key to a general 
aplanation. In those countries where they exist, agrarian parties are today 
often in decline (partly, no doubt, because economic development has reduced 
the share taken by agriculture in the national economy) ; moreover, they are 
far from commanding the whole of the rural vote. 

The agricultural vote is therefore divided—in whole or in part, according 
to the case—among parties whose exclusive or even principal objective is not 
the defence of farming interests. It would be interesting to know the degree 
of influence ‘exerted by interest groups on the electoral preferences of their 
adherents—when these groups do not maintain an attitude of political neutra- 
lity (which seems to be very frequently the case). We may inquire—and 
this is one aspect of a more general problem—whether such groups are able to 
transfer the votes of their adherents from one party to another; some doubt 
their ability to do so, but the necessary elements for an objective analysis is 
wually lacking. The round table could not omit to consider the question of the 
influence exerted in certain countries by the communist party upon the mass 
of smallholders. That is another situation for which no really coherent general 
explanation could be found. 


dims and Consequences of Agricultural Policy 


Itseems that, since the end of the second world war, intervention by the State 
in agricultural affairs has become more frequent and more intensive in most 
countries. Research on the causes of this governmental activity is a complex 
matter. In order to clarify the debate, it was proposed (by Mr. Peter Self) 
to distinguish two main types of motivation. 

1, Establishment (or development) of political stability, especially in countries 
with a large agricultural population (a sizable fraction of which live in a 
state of indigence). Such a policy may include soil improvement, agricul- 
tural extension, and especially, the redistribution of land (owing to lack of 
time, the round table was able only to glance at the problem of land reform). 
It is very difficult to say how far the efforts made to encourage political 
stability have been crowned with success (the liberation of peasants subject 
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to feudal influences appears—in certain countries, notably Itaily—to haye 
led to an expansion of the influence of the extreme left). 

. Buttressing the smallholder’s economic security. This appears to have beep 
the aim of many price-supporting measures adopted in the United State; 
of America, Canada, the United Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries, ete, 
Such a policy has been quite systematically carried out—in agreement 
with the trade organization concerned—in Great Britain; it has created 
numerous problems (in particular that of the State’s right to impose certain 
corrective measures in exchange for the aid granted). In that particular 
country, co-operation between the government and the trade organization 
seems to have strengthened the latter’s position but impeded the introduc. 
tion of long-term economic planning. The effectiveness of measures for the 
support of farmers is still open to discussion, especially in the United States 
of America, according to Mr. Hardin. The question was asked whether the 
subsidies awarded to the major agricultural products in various countries 
have, on the whole, benefited the producer or the consumer. 

This division is a useful instrument for analysis, but it should not be inter- 
preted too rigidly (French agricultural policy, for instance, seems to have been 
inspired by both of the concerns mentioned above) but the main thing is that 
it should not conceal the fact that in many countries, according to Mr. P. 
Simard’s statement, governmental action in agricultural matters has remained 
highly uncertain and quite inadequate. 

On the whole, the round table at the Tour de Peilz has produced a preli- 
minary, and highly useful, elucidation of a particularly complex problem; 
it has also brought to light the difficulties in the way of a more penetrating 
analysis (in particular, the dangers of any generalization in view of the extraor- 
dinary diversity of the experiments discussed). One meeting was almost 
entirely devoted to discussion of a programme of systematic research on the 


political aspects of the agricultural sector; the Executive Committee of IPSA 
is now studying various concrete proposals put forward by Messrs. Charles 
Hardin, R. Mendras and P. Self. It is hoped that the association will obtain 
the means to prosecute a task of manifest importance and universal interest. 


The fourth round table of IPSA can be regarded as having produced positive 
results. By bringing together specialists from all parts of the world for a discus- 
sion on subjects of great importance, the association is playing an essential 
role such as no other organization has previously taken in the field of political 
science. It would be highly desirable that IPSA, which now seems, thanks to 
Unesco’s support, to rest on firm foundations, should go ahead and contribute 
directly to the scientific advancement of this discipline. Such a task requires the 
production of a long-term programme matched by the financial resources 
needed for its achievement. It also presupposes the use of very exact working 
techniques (formation of research groups firmly co-ordinated by a responsible 
director; organization of very small round tables of the best world specialists 
on the problem under study; systematic communication, to all scientists 
interested, of the results obtained, with a view to stimulating critical dis- 
cussion, etc.). In assuming such functions, IPSA can play a decisive part in 
the improvement of modern political science. 
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THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


have 


been 
States Philadelphia, 1-9 September 1956 
S, etc, 
‘Ment 
eated 
rtain 


The International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences held its 
fifth session in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, from 1 to 
g September 1956. 
cular Owing to late and unexpected arrivals, it is impossible to state exactly the number 
‘ation & o¢ those who attended. The total number of those present may, however, be put at 
oduc- BF hetween 650 and 700, which is sufficient proof of the success of the meeting. This point 
or the & deserves mention because at the fourth session held in Vienna in 1952 many partici- 
States (f pants expressed concern at the choice of Philadelphia for the next session owing to the 
r the F high cost of travel to so distant a locality. 
ntries In point of fact the biggest delegations were those from Europe, whereas Latin Ame- 
rica was somewhat sparsely represented. Three delegates came from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics—Messrs. B. F. Debets, D. A. Olderogge and I. Potekhin. 
Many of the specialists, mainly those interested in Africa, got into touch with them. 
Poland was represented by two international congress veterans, Mr, and Mrs. Stolhywo. 
s that Bat the banquet with which the congress closed, Mr. P. Rivet made an eloquent allusion 
rr, P. & tothe fact that this was the first time for half a century that a congress had been attended 
ained [F by scholars from East and West. 
Reference must be made to the excellent way in which the meeting was organized. 

preli- § Mention should be made, first of all, of the American Organizing Committee—Dr. F. G. 
lem; If Rainey (chairman), Dr. W. N. Fenton and Dr. A, Kidder II (secretaries), Miss Yvonne 
ating Oddon (executive secretary) and Mr. M. J. Herskovits (chairman of the Scientific 
raor. ( /rogramme Sub-Committee) and, lastly, the Managing Committee of the National 
: Academy of Sciences (treasurer). A number of votes of thanks were passed at the end 
most of the session. The congress expressed its gratitude to the following organizations for 
n the & their financial backing: Unesco, the International Council for Philosophy and the 
[PSA & Humanistic Studies (CIPSH), the American Anthropological Association, Bryn Mawr 
arles College, the Ford Foundation, the National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
btain @ Council, the National Science Foundation, the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, 
erest, the University of Pennsylvania, the University of the State of New York, and the 
Wenner Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 

The congress also conveyed its warm thanks to the French Embassy for having made 


inter- 
been 


we available the services of its admirable interpreter, Miss Geneviéve d’Haucourt. It also 
we passed votes of thanks to the members of the University Museum staff and the congress’s 
own staff. 

itical Lecture rooms were sufficiently near one another to allow delegates to attend several 


ks to  \ectures during the course of the morning or ‘afternoon ‘session. ;Moreover, scholars 
ibute % were given every opportunity of renewing old friendships or making new contacts. 
s the The participants belonged to some sixty countries, 20 of which were officially 
urces | tepresented. Forty members of the Permanent Council attended the Congress. Ten 
rking international institutions were represented, namely Unesco, the International Union of 
sible @ Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, the International Congresses of Pre- 
allists historic and Proto-historic Sciences, the International Council of Museums (ICOM), 
. the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, the International Centre for Study of African 
ntists HP Art, La Société Internationale de l’Ethnopsychologie Normale et Pathologique (The 
dis- International Society of Normal and Pathological Ethnopsychology), the South Pacific 
tt IN @ Commission, the Pacific Science Association, and the International African Institute. 
Close on 300 scientific institutions (academies, museums, universities, etc.) were also 
represented. 
New national committees were set up (subject to approval by the academies of science 
or similar institutions of the countries concerned), notably in Haiti, Israel and the 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Other committees, e.g., the Polish and Canadian 
Committees, were reorganized. The resolution concerning the constitution of national] 
committees of the Permanent Council will be found on a later page (p. 742). 

The agenda included the reading of 317 papers. Gramophone recitals were given and 
films were shown. 

The papers read covered all branches of physical, cultural and social anthropology 
in the widest sense of the term. Prominence was given to American archzology and to 
pre-history as well as to problems of mass communication and acculturation. A number 
of lectures were delivered on various subjects under the heading of applied anthropology, 
and also of linguistics, psychology and museography. Mention, too, should be made of 
various plenary meetings during which speakers dealt with such general subjects as the 
pesent condition of the anthropological sciences in various countries. 

Some of the congress’s findings as regards professional and administrative activities 
and the international organization of science may be singled out for mention. 


FINAL CONSTITUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


The Union, whose: establishment had been decided at Brussels in 1948, came finally 
into being during the fifth congress as the result of a vote by the General Assembly 
(8 September 1956). 

The first point to be decided was a clear definition of the respective functions of the 
Union and the Congress, the role of the Union as an organization affiliated to Unesco, etc, 
The Union is an association of scientific institutions which are free to adhere to it or not 
at their discretion. The Permanent Council of the Congress, on the other hand, consists 
of persons belonging to the scientific world who are organized in national committees 
consisting of not more than six members, of whom two function as secretaries, 
Congresses, in the strict sense of the term, are organized by the Permanent Council, 
acting in conjunction with the Union, and are attended by representatives of the 
scientific institutions of all countries, whether affiliated to the Union or not. 

One of the aims of Unesco is to promote greater cohesion among those working 
in related scientific fields. For instance, during the congress under consideration 
(meeting of 3 September 1956) the Union was required to examine, in conjunction with 
the International Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore (CIAP), the ways and means 
for effecting a merger already approved in principle by CIPSH. The congress was, 
however, unable to take a final decision owing to the absence of a delegate from CIAP. 

In his financial report Mr. P. Rivet drew attention to the importance of Unesco’s 
financial assistance to the Union. He then read out the list of projects which had bene- 
fited thereby. The Union has now been able tosettle its arrears and its financial position 
is sound. 

Two changes were made in the Union’s statutes: (a) Russian was made a working 
language; and (b) the Steering Committee was enlarged, the membership of the 
committee having to be increased to 10 in order to ensure equitable geographic distri- 
bution. Two posts of vice-chairman were intentionally left vacant; they are reserved 
for two scholars belonging to regions hitherto under-represented in the Union (e.g., the 
continent of Asia). 

The Steering Committee of the Union now therefore consists of: chairman: Mr. Paul 
Rivet; vice-chairmen: Messrs. Birket-Smith, Daryll Forde, Melville Herskovits, 
W. Koppers, and H. Vallois; secretary-general : Mr. Bosch-Gimpera. 

The Executive Committee consists of Messrs. Rivet, Herskovits, Vallois and Bosch- 
Gimpera. 

Most of the resolutions adopted by the Congress were submitted and voted both by 
the Union and by the Permanent Council of the Congress. 
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Resolution concerning the ‘International Permanent Bibliography of Socio-Cultural Anthropology’ 


This bibliography, initiated under the direction of the International Committee for 
Social Sciences Documentations (CIDSS), was first issued in 1955—covering publica- 
tions in the year 1954. It was brought out in an experimental multigraph edition of a 
hundred copies sent to specialists in different countries. It received a specially warm 
welcome from those attending the Congress, who decided to set up a standing committee 
to assist the CIDSS in the continuation of its work. 

The standing committee consists of: Messrs. Almeida, Baldus, Bosch-Gimpera, Cline, 
| Devalos, Eggan, Elkin, Fenton, Forde, Guha, Heijdrich, Herskovits, Ishida, Levi- 
Strauss, Olderogge, Reitman, Shapera and Spohr. Its membership was approved by an 
assembly of the Union. On the proposal of Dr. Herskovits the following motion was sent 
to Unesco: 

The Fifth International Congress .. . 

- In view of the great importance of annual international bibliographies and the valuable 

aid they render research workers; 

' Commends Unesco in initiating the project for an International Bibliography of Socio- 
cultural Anthropology; 

‘Recommends that this bibliography be published annually; 

‘Urges Unesco to assure the continuation of this bibliography in future years by 
extending the necessary support for its publication.’ 


Resolution in Order to Foster Anthropological and Ethnological Research on Populations threatened 
with Change, Disintegration or Extinction. 


During the fourth congress (held in 1952), Professor R. Heine-Geldern made an appeal 
for a more active study of cultures on the road to disappearance, a knowledge of which 
might yield valuable evidence for anthropologists. In the Proceedings of the Fourth 
Congress, Book III, Vol. V, Professor R. Heine-Geldern and various other scholars gave, 
under the heading ‘An SOS of Ethnology’ additional information, including a list of 
the peoples of whom a study was an urgent necessity. 

At Philadelphia the author of this appeal pressed for a decision. Mr. Paul Rivet not 
only spoke in favour of the proposal but presented it as one of the major objectives which 
the Union and the Congress should adopt. A resolution was therefore drafted forthwith, 
somewhat hastily, though its meaning is clear. It does not propose a campaign for the 
preservation of such cultures, for their maintenance or for the protection of aborigines 
on the road to extinction, but merely for the mobilization of resources and energies in 
order to save these cultures and languages from the fate of so many civilizations which 
have quite recently disappeared without anyone having taken the trouble to describe 
them or simply to keep a record of some of their aspects. 

The following motion, approved by the Union was then passed, by the Congress in 
plenary session, unanimously and without discussion: 

The General Assembly of the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences,. 

‘Considering the urgent necessity of studying populations whose culture and languages are 
threatened with change, disintegration or extinction; 

‘Considering that the ILO (International Labour Organisation) has prepared a draft 
convention for the protection of populations which has to be submitted to the Member 
States for ratification, and that besides the fact that detailed measures have been 
advocated to assure the respect of their cultural traditions, anthropological studies 
should be undertaken in any event; 

‘Asks the Permanent Council of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences to get 
authority from the Congress to approach the Director-General of Unesco, the National 
Commissions for Unesco, and the ILO, requesting urgently that they should stimulate 
anthropological research on populations whose culture and languages are threatened 
with change, disintegration or extinction.’ 

In addition to the organizations whose names appear in the foregoing resolution, the 
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assembly of the Union instructed the Board of Directors to set up an ad hoc committee, 
one of whose first tasks will be to get in touch with the Permanent International Com. 


mittee of Linguists (CIPL). The ad hoc committee will ascertain what help could be F 


offered and will serve as a liaison body for the proposed studies. The committee jg 
known as ‘Committee (of the Union) to stimulate anthropological and ethnologica| 
research on populations threatened with change, disintegration or extinction’ and jg 
composed as follows: Messrs. Baldus (Brazil), Bosch-Gimpera (Mexico), Coma; 
(Mexico), Dubs (India), Fisher (Netherlands), Forde (United Kingdom), Fiirer. 
Haimendorf (United Kingdom), Grotanelli (Italy), Guha (India), Heine-Geldern 
(Austria), Htin-Aung (Burma), Izikowitz (Sweden), Jensen (Germany), Larsen (Den. 
mark), Lebeuf (France), Rivet (France), Oka (Japan), Oliver (United States of 
America), Vallois (France) and Van Bulck (Belgium). 

The following ‘covering letter’ was drafted for despatch to all National Commissions: 

‘We should be glad if your country’s representatives at the General Conference of 
Unesco in New Delhi would consent to support the resolution which would in that case 
be submitted in association with the request made by the Union and the Fifth Inter. 
national Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences.’ 


Resolution concerning the International Committee on Ethnographical Films 


An International Committee on Ethnographical Films was formed at Philadelphia, 
The Congress endorsed this committee’s recommendation that Unesco should provide 
it with a permanent secretariat and advance the necessary funds therefor. 

The committee drew Unesco’s attention to the desirability of assisting in the produc- 
tion of a film on human gestures, The Congress nominated Mr. J. Rouch as secretary. 
general of the committee, and Mr, J.-P. Lebeuf was appointed to be responsible for 
relations between the Film Committee and the Congress. 


Resolution concerning Respect for Traditional Cultures 
This resolution, which was voted at the Congress by;the Section of Applied Anthropology 


and bears the signatures of Mr. C. M. W. Hart (Wisconsin University) and George 

Brausch (Office Colonial Belge), reads: 

‘The Fifth International Congress 

‘Recommends that the governments of countries administering or providing technical 
assistance to populations of differing civilization should be careful that the pro- 
grammes of economic, social and cultural development respect to the maximum the 
customs, the cultures and the traditional institutions of these populations.’ 


Resolution concerning Membership of National Committees of the Permanent Council 


This resolution states: 

‘The Permanent Council of the International Congress 

‘Takes note of the recommendation of the Organizing Committee of the fifth session that 
the roster of the Permanent Council be filled up by nominating to the National 
Committees in the several countries active anthropologists and ethnologists who have 
manifested an interest in participating in the congress and its affairs; and that in 
those countries in which the National Committees are no longer active, that the 
Permanent Council set these committees aside by elevating their present inactive 
membership to an honorary status, 

‘Therefore 

‘Be it resolved that the Organizing Committee of the sixth session in Paris be empowered 
to open communication with countries not now represented in the Permanent 
Council, and to co-opt correspondents when no ‘answers are received from the 
secretaries listed on the Permanent Council; and to recommend to the next meeting 
of the Permanent Council those National Committees which should be set aside.’ 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


The Congress adopted two resolutions—one passed by the Thirty-second International 


Congress of Americanists held at Copenhagen in 1956 and the other concerning the 


- formation of open-air museums, voted by the International Museums Conference held 


at Geneva in 1956. 
Final Decisions by the Congress 
The Permanent Council passed a recommendation, approved by the Congress, that the 


sixth session of the Congress should be held in Paris in 1960. 
Belgium submitted a proposal, approved in principle by the Permanent Council, 


- that the latter’s next meeting should be held in Brussels (in 1958). 


The Publications Committee was formed with the following membership: 
Messrs. A. F. Wallace, L. Eiseley, F. de Laguna, and W. Thomas. Mr. A. Kidder II 
was elected permanent secretary. 

Lastly, the Steering Committee of the Congress put forward a recommendation 
concerning the membership of the French Organizing Committee for the next Congress. 
It would like this to consist of Messrs. Lebeuf, Leroi-Gourhan, Levi-Strauss, Pales and 
Vallois and would be giad if Miss ¥. Oddon could act as executive secretary. 


A SEMINAR ON THE ROLE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES 
IN THOSE MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES 
THAT ARE UNDERGOING RAPID SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Zagreb, 11-19 April 1956 


The Unesco programme for 1955 provided for the organization in the Middle East 
of a seminar on the role of the middle classes in economic development. The aim fo this 
meeting was to allow of an exchange of views between social science experts and 
representatives of countries situated in this region on the one hand and representatives 
of economically developed countries on the other. The subject of the discussion was 
the influence of occupational structure and social stratification upon economic progress, 
and it was hoped that this would lead to the planning of education and training to 
meet the new requirements of the region and more particularly the needs of those 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 

For reasons of convenience the meeting was held at Zagreb from 11 to 19 April 1956. 
The following countries were represented: Egypt, France, Greece, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Spain, Syria, Turkey and Yugoslavia. For purposes of comparison, representatives of 
countries highly developed economically, such as the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics were also invited. 

The following persons attended the meeting: Professor J. Haesaert (Belgium), Scientific 
Director; Mrs. M. Versichelen (Belgium), Général Rapporteur; Professor G. Balandier, 
representing the International Research Office on the Social Implications of Technolo- 
gical Change; Professor V. Berestnev, representing the Academy of Science of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; Professor Alfred Bonné, representing Israel and also the 
International Institute of Differing Civilizations; Professor Oscar Handlin (U.S.A.); 
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Professor John Koty (Greece) ; Professor Richard Lang, representing the International 
Economic Association; Miss Merran McCulloch, Assistant Secretary of the Inter. 
national Sociological Association; Dr. Ehsan Naraghi (Iran) ; Professor Hassan El-Saaty 
(Egypt) ; Dr. Shakour Shaalan, representing the Social Research Center of the American 
University in Cairo; Professor H. Z. Ulken (Turkey) ; Professor A-Karim Yafi (Syria), 
Unesco was represented by Dr. S. Friedman. Dr. Abdul Jalil al Tahir (Iraq) and 
Mr. Le Tourneau (North Africa) were unable to attend the meeting. Discussion of 
reports was confined to those whose authors were present at the meeting. 


The complexity of the social and occupational structure of the countries of the Near 
and Middle East was touched on in the course of a general discussion from which it 
appeared clearly that the notion of class, in the sense in which it is understood in the 
Western world, does not exist in these regions. Social strata are far from stable in 
communities which are going through a period of transition. Disintegration of old 
social forms, linked as they were with a way of life and a mentality incompatible with 
the economic changes at present taking place, exists alongside the emergence of new 
social categories born of increasing modernization, as yet imperfectly crystallized. 

It is even more difficult to speak of ‘middle classes’. This expression, which during 
the nineteenth century and up to the first world war was used to designate a homo- 
geneous social group midway between the great landed proprietors and the peasantry 
no longer seems to apply to any well-defined section of the community in the countries 
of the West. In the United States of America a ‘middle class’ no longer seems to exist, 
and in regions where the term is still in use, its meaning varies from one country to 
another. In view of this, the meeting preferred to substitute the idea of ‘active forces’ 
for that of social classes. 

The study of these active forces entailed the determination of the elements, groups 
or individuals that, in towns or country districts, contribute most efficaciously towards 
economic progress, which may be defined as the creation of new sources of wealth in 
the spheres of craftsmanship, agriculture and industry. For each of the countries 
concerned, these elements were considered from the point of view of their structure, 
numerical importance, social influence and contribution to the national economy. 
Obstacles to such progress and factors favourable to it were also studied. 

In so far as it is possible to synthesize a study covering so vast a field, it would seem 
that in all the countries of the Near and Middle East an essential part is played by the 
government official, inasmuch as the modernization of the national economy has been 
the work of the State itself. The peasant and the craftsman remain attached to their 
traditional working methods and way of life. The workers are a hybrid type, still 
close to the peasantry and very imperfectly adapted to modern economic life. ‘The 
middle class, though for the most part socially unimportant, is still a breeding-ground 
of dynamic personalities. Lastly, the intellectual is frequently cold-shouldered and has 
no special prestige in government circles. 

This study of the contribution made by different social groups to economic progress 
served as a transition between the theoretic and the practical parts of the programme 
of the seminar. As we have seen, one of its aims was also to work out concrete plans for 
education and training designed to palliate the psychological obstacles in the way of 
economic progress. The seminar, after passing in review the various factors which 
now stand in the way of the creation of new sources of wealth, e.g., lack of capital, 
limited markets, instability resulting from the disproportion between the rhythm of 
population-increase and that of the development of economic resources, unhelpful 
attitude of the political and social élite, and after mentioning the factors which would 
make a redistribution of the revenue of the nation a hazardous operation, started to 
discuss the question of education. 

Adopting the particular viewpoint of Unesco and the ISA, the seminar recognized 
amongst the chief obstacles to economic progress in the Near and Middle East, the lack 
of material and psychological stimulus, the resistance opposed by traditional values 
and outlook, inadequacy of general and technical education, inadequacy of research 
laboratories, scarcity of all grades of qualified personnel and, finally, lack of general 
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planning. The first step to be taken, therefore, even before the inauguration of a large- 
scale economic policy, should be to encourage in all countries the education of the 
masses. Out of a total population of approximately 80 million for the countries 
represented at the seminar, 75 to 80 per cent are peasants, whose collective conceptions, 
standard of living and working tools have remained practically unchanged for centuries. 
The adaptation of these peasants to modern economic conditions and the commer- 
cialization of agriculture, the overcoming of the suspicion with which they regard all 
initiatives on the part of the authorities, the eradication of long-established habits of 
thought without destroying those worthy of being retained, are tasks which only a 
school can carry out. The only way in which the modernization of rural living and the 
agricultural economy can be effected is through some effective form of compulsory, 
free education. 

Since the State has assumed the task of modernizing economic life its decisions 
should be based on a thorough knowledge of that section of the community amongst 
which the decisions will provoke a series of reactions. Up to the present, however, the 
many plans elaborated and laws passed have shown, in all the countries studied, a 
regrettable inability to recognize economic and social factors and their implications. 
This can be attributed not so much to any shortcomings among the experts as to 
their limited numbers and the shortage of higher education and research establishments. 
Social sciences and more particularly sociology, political economy, demography and 
statistics have too small a place in university programmes, and the openings for those 
who have obtained diplomas are too rare. The seminar also stressed the need to develop 
research work, more particularly inter-regional research and exchanges between the 
various branches of science, and recommended the creation of a Regional Centre for 
Research. The seminar deplored the lack of advisory bodies to inform and advise 
governments, and also deplored the regrettable omissions in statistical documentation. 

Lastly, the seminar examined the question of technical education which is often 
inadequate, from the point of view both of quality and of quantity. Improvements 
in the training of experts, coupled with changes in the traditional method of recruitment, 
at present tainted with nepotism, would enable them to co-operate in the carrying out 
of long-term plans with the government officials, whose role will be that of ‘contractors’ 
—a role assumed as their prerogative by the Western middle classes in the nineteenth 
century. 


The subject was too vast and existing documentation too inadequate for the seminar 
to do more, in the brief time at its disposal, than draw attention to problems, suggest 
possible solutions to them and to bring about useful contacts between specialists. 

Thus, as a result of the discussions, the seminar unanimously adopted the following 
recommendations: 

1. The inclusion of social science teaching in universities and schools for higher 
education. 

2, The development, and possibly the creation of a regional centre for study and 
research, priority being given to the carrying out of: (a) surveys of economic changes 
and their reciprocal implications; (b) studies of various enterprises, groups or regions ; 
(c) investigations into ethnical or national stereotypes. 

3. The creation in each country and for each branch of social activity of a council for 
higher research. 

4. The encouragement of research work carried on under the patronage of the public 
services or private organizations in fields within their competence. 

The seminar, moreover, ‘considers that compulsory and effective primary education 

is an essential condition and one that is urgently necessary’, and that ‘no less great an 

effort should be made in the realm of technical and professional training’. 
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TWO MEETINGS ON THE STUDY OF EVALUATION 
TECHNIQUES 


Montreal, 31 May-2 June 1956; Paris, 1-3 August 1956 


Our readers will remember that Volume VII, No. 3, of the Bulletin was devoted to the 
subject of evaluation techniques and contained seven studies on the application of 
evaluation techniques in different fields of activity, such as basic education, adult 
education, exchange of persons, and mass media campaigns. 

These papers had been prepared with a view to the production of a handbook, in 
clear and practical form intended for the use of persons entrusted with the carrying 
out of programmes of economic or social development; administrators or technicians 
engaged in active work. 

Criticisms and comments were invited from a carefully selected group of adminis. 
trators, social science experts and practitioners not only on the documents as a whole 
but on individual studies. Forty-six persons complied with our request. 

Finally, two meetings of experts and administrative workers were held to discuss the 
general and particular problems of evaluation work and more particularly to give 
Unesco explicit advice as to its future activities in this field and on the form and content 
of the intended publication. A brief account of these two meetings will be found 
below. 


MEETING TO CONSIDER THE THEORETICAL AND SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF EVALUATION— 
Montreal, 31 May-2 June. 


Aims 


The task of this first meeting was to examine the Unesco programme on evaluation 
techniques and, in particular, to consider a series of studies contributed by different 
social science experts, assess their value and convey suggestions and advice to Unesco 
as to their publication. 


Experts attending the Meeting 


As its name shows, this meeting was intended more especially for social science experts 
and chiefly for the authors of the studies under review. The following attended the 
meeting: Stuart C. Cook, head of the Graduate Psychology Department of the Univer- 
sity of New York, N.Y.; George A. Ferguson, professor of psychology at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal; Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., director of the Foundation for Research on 
Human [Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Otto Klineberg, professor of social psycho- 
logy at Columbia University, New York; Wallace E, Lambert, of the Psychology 
Department, McGill University, Montreal; Walter H. Laves, head of the Department 
of Government, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana; William Line, professor 
of psychology at the University of Toronto; Henry W. Riecken, of the Laboratory 
for Research in Social Relations, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
M. Brewster Smith, of the Social Science Research Council, New York; Charles Wright, 
of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, New York. 

In addition, the meeting was attended by several representatives of United Nations 
agencies: N. B. Abhyankar, of the Technical Assistance Bureau; A. Van der Goot, of 
the Direction of Social Affairs of the United Nations Organization; A. Van Geldern, of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization, and V. C. Phelan, of the International 
Labour Office. 

Garnet T. Page, director-general and secretary of the Chemical Institute of Canada, 
Ottawa, was also present. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Professor Otto Klineberg acted as chairman; Professor George A. Ferguson as 
rapporteur. 


Working Documents 


Inaddition to the seven studies that had appeared in Volume VII, No. 3, of the Bulletin, 
the following four papers were submitted to the conference: ‘Principles and Techniques 
of Fellowship Evaluation’, by George A. Ferguson; ‘Evaluation of two Fundamental 
fducation Projects (A)’, by G. E. R. Burroughs (pilot project); ‘Evaluation of two 
fundamental Education Projects (B)’, by Sten Wahlund (pilot project); ‘Criteria 
and Techniques for the Evaluation of Technical Assistance for Economic Develop- 
ment’, by Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. 


Conclusions 


Briefly—the conference proposed: 

|, That Unesco relinquish the publication of a single comprehensive work on eva- 
luation techniques. 

2, That a plan be prepared for the publication of a collection of short pamphlets on 
evaluation. An order of priority was suggested, the first three items of which are 
mentioned below: (a) an introduction to the study of evaluation techniques, based 
on the article by Barnitz and Jahoda, but with a new text; (b) a modified and 
simplified version of the Hayes manuscript; (c) a new paper on the evaluation 
of exchanges of persons, based on the articles by Smith and Ferguson, but taking 
into consideration progress realized since these articles were written. 

3, That the greatest care be taken to see that the contents and style of this series of 
pamphlets meet the needs of the practitioner. 

4 That Unesco should continue or even intensify any activities that may enable 
social science experts to obtain direct experience of the practical work of inter- 
national organizations, since such experience is essential for increasing the practical 
value of the work contributed by such experts. 


MEETING TO CONSIDER THE PRACTICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF EVALUATION— 
Paris, 1-3 June 


The work of the second meeting was linked to that of the first, thanks to the attendance 
of Professor George A. Ferguson who was present at both meetings. 


dims 


The task of this second meeting was: (a) to assess the practical and administrative 
aspects of Unesco’s present progamme with regard to evaluation; (b) to decide on the 
future activity of Unesco in this field; (c) to make practical suggestions with a view to 
improving the practical usefulness of the documents under study; (d) to acquaint 
members of the conference with the practical work undertaken in this field by the 
various Organizations represented. 


Present 


Mr. C. Ballantyne, ILO; Mr. W. R. Dyer, WMO; Mr. Nigel Heseltine, FAO; Dr. Ati- 
lio Macchiavello, WHO; Mr. Caracciolo, EPA (OEEC); Messrs. S. L. Behoteguy 
and Howard S. Kresge, ICA; Mr. Louis Lazaroff, Asia Foundation; Mr. Charles 
§. Ascher, Institute of Public Administration; Mr. Ross, Bilateral Technical Assistance 
Service; Dr. George Ferguson, McGill University, vice-chairman; Professor 
T. H. Marshall, director, Social Sciences Department, Unesco, chairman; Dr. Henri 
Richard, Social Sciences Department, secretary. 
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Working Papers. 


These included, in addition to the working papers of the Montreal meeting, the repor 
of the first meeting. 


Conclusions 


Speaking generally, this second meeting did not accept en bloc all the recommendation; 


always envisage evaluation from the same standpoint as that of social science experts, 

The suggestions of the meeting referred more particularly to the following points. 

1. That Unesco should continue to show its interest and maintain its work in this 
field. 

2. That Unesco should confine its practical evaluation work to its own activities, 

3. That the publication of a general handbook on evaluation techniques as a whole 
would be of very limited practical value. 


. That Unesco, in order to show in a convincing manner the necessity of evaluation, 

should publish the results of its most successful pilot projects. 

. That publications dealing theoretically with the subject should be replaced by 
simply written practical handbooks, describing techniques already used successfully 
in actual practice. 

7. Regional seminars should be organized so as to bring practitioners, social science 
experts and representatives of specialized institutions together to discuss the practical 
problems of evaluation. 

8. Finally, Unesco should investigate the best methods of overcoming the obstacles 

and resistance encountered by programmes of social and technical development, 


op 


General Conclusions 


The implications of the suggestions and recommendations made at these two meetings 
have a highly practical bearing on the orientation of Unesco’s future activities in this 
field. It would be premature to define its programme here. However, the idea of 
publishing a comprehensive handbook has already been abandoned. It is very probable 
that the suggestion concerning the preparation of a series of short pamphlets will be 
adopted. 


THE MACIVER LECTURESHIP AWARD FOR 1956-57 


Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, sociologist and author of Bourgeoisie noire (A Black Middle 
Class), an historical analysis of the coloured people in the United States of America, 
received the Maclver Lectureship Award, 1956-57, for his book at the presidential 
session of the American Sociological Society’s annual meeting at Detroit on 8 Septem- 
ber. 

Dr. Frazier has been associated with Unesco in Paris since 1949, at first as chairman, 
Committee of Experts on Race, and subsequently as chief, Division of Applied Social 
Science. A specialist in race and cultural contacts, he has been head of the Sociology 
Department at Howard University since 1934. His previous books include: The Negro 
Family in Chicago and The Negro in the United States. He is a past president of the American 
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Sociological Society, and is a founding member of the Institute Internacional del 


fstudios Afroamericanos. 
The MacIver Lectureship is granted to the sociologist who has contributed most 


' outstandingly to the progress of sociology by his published or unpublished work during 


the previous two years. 


RESEARCH PROFESSORSHIPS IN GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS 


The establishment of research professorships in governmental affairs at Princeton, 
Yale and the University of Chicago was announced during September by the Ford 
Foundation. The grants supporting these professorships are for $200,000 to each 


' institution. Similar research professorships in government were established earlier 


this year with Foundation assistance at Harvard, Columbia and the University of 
California (Berkeley). 

Under this plan, recognized authorities will be released from teaching duties to 
devote their full time to independent research. The grants are intended, in this 
way, to broaden and deepen fundamental understanding of our governmental processes 
and to stimulate original research. The grants will also advance the research training 
of scholars serving as staff assistants. 

The programme provides for annual payments of $25,000 over an eight-year 
period to each of the six universities for the salaries of a research professor and 
his assistants. Appointments to the professorship will be made by the grantee 
university from its own faculty or from outside the university. The appointments 
will be made on a rotating basis for a period of not more than two consecutive 


years. 


ANNOUNCING THE SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR SOCIAL LAW 


Within the plan of the Brussels 
World Exhibition, 8-13 June 1958 


Under the high patronage of the Belgian Government and of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Providence, with the co-operation of the International Labour Bureau, 
organized by the Belgian Institute for Social Law, under the auspices of the International 
Society for Social Law (Sado Paulo, Brazil). 

Scientific Congress Committee. Professors Cesarino, Jr. (Brazil), Durand (France), Leven- 
bach (Netherlands), Nipperdey (Germany), Santoro Passarelli (Italy), Tissembaum 
(Argentina), Van Goethem (Belgium). 

General subject. The part played by the State in regulating labour and in organizing 
social security. 
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General reporters of sections: 

1. Individual labour conditions: Professor, Nipperdey, president of the Bundesarbeits. 
gericht (Federal Republic of Germany). 

2. Collective labour conditions: Professor Kahn-Freund (United Kingdom). 

3. Social security: Professor Levenbach (Netherlands). 

4. The State and the organization of insurance in connexion with injuries to workmen: 
Professor Horion (Belgium). 

5. Labour conditions and social security in non-autonomous territories: an officer of 
the ILO. 

6. Federal and supra-national structures and social legislation: Professor de la Cueva 
(Mexico). 


At the opening ceremony, on Sunday, 8 June 1958, the following people will speak: 
a member of the Belgian Government, Professor Cesarino, Jr. (Brazil), and Professor 
Durand (France). 

At the closing ceremony Professor Ascarelli (Italy) will speak. The official language 
of the international congress are: English, French, Dutch, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese. 

The working languages are French and English. Reports presented in any other 
language are to be accompanied by a translation in English or French. The board 
undertakes the translation into French or English if the report is presented in either 
of these languages. That is also the case for reports presented in Dutch, the latter to 
be translated by the board into the congress’s working languages. 

The fee is fixed at 250 Belgian francs; it entitles members to receive the working 
documents and to participate in the various receptions. Ladies are also invited and 
participants can visit the Brussels World Exhibition; they will also have an opportunity 
to visit the four Belgian Universities (Brussels, Ghent, Li¢ge and Louvain), where 
working meetings are to be organized. 

Correspondence relating to the congress and the national reports should be sent to 
Mr. M. Cornil, secretary to the Organizing Committee of the Congress, 27, avenue 
Jeanne, Brussels (Belgium). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BLUMENTHAL, W. M. Codetermination in the German steel industry, a report of experiend. 
With a foreword by Frederick Harbison. Princeton, New Jersey, Industrial Relation 
Section, Department of Economics and Sociology, Princeton University, 1956, 114pp. 

Bourcy, P. Les Chrétiens devant le Congo. Brussels, La Pensée Catholique, 1956 (Etud 
sociales no. 2), 64 pp. 

Bulletin signalétique (formerly Bulletin analytique), vol. X, no. 2, ‘Philosophie, science: 
humaines’. Paris, Centre de Documentation du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1956, pp. 205-394. 

Bulletin signalétique (formerly Bulletin analytique), vol. X, no. 3, ‘Philosophie, science: 
humaines’. Paris, Centre de Documentation du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1956, pp. 395-600. 

Centenaire Woodrow Wilson, 1856-1956. Contributions from J. Freymond, M. Bourquir, 
P. Mantoux, W. E. Rappard, J.-B. Duroselle and H. G. Nicholas. Geneva, Centre 
Européen de la Dotation Carnegie, 1956, 111 pp. 

Crark, M. G. The economics of Soviet steel. With a foreword by Wassily Leontiel 
Cambridge, Harvard University, 1956, xiv + 400 pp. 
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CoNSEJO INTERAMERICANO ECONOMICO Y SOCIAL. Las inmigraciones en Venezuela, sus efectos 
econdmicos y sociales. Washington, Departamento de Asuntos Econdémicos y Sociales, 
Union Panamericana, 1956, 113 pp. 
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INSECT VECTORS1N A comparative survey of the laws governing the disinsection of aircraft 
INTERNATIONAL _ in 98 States and territories (55 pages) 5/- $1.00 Sw.Fr.3 | 
AIR TRAFFIC | 
VENEREAL A survey of recent legislation (from Vol. 7, No. 2) | 
DISEASES A comparative study of the venereal disease laws in 44 countries | 
(44 pages) 3/6 $0.70 Sw.Fr.2 | 
MIDWIVES A survey of recent legislation (from Vol. 5, No. 3) 
A comparative study of the laws governing the practice of midwifery | 
in 30 countries 5/- $1.00 Sw.Fr.3 | 


Orders may be sent through your usual bookseller or directly to: | 
Sates Section, WoRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. | 


the journal of politics 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
HAS PUBLISHED THESE SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
IN RECENT ISSUES: 


Comparative Political Systems Gabriel A. ALMOND E 
Presidential Leadership: The Inner;Circle and Institu- : 
tionalization Lester G. SELIGMAN 
A Two-Party Wisconsin? Leon D. EPpsTEIN 
The United States, Great Britain, and SEATO: A Case 
Study in the Fait Accompli Charles O. LERCHE ( 


The Role of the Labor Courts in Western Germany Taylor CoLe 
Capitalist Encirclement; a Russian Obsession — Genuine 


or Feigned? Alfred VacGts 
The Chinese Communist State System under the Consti- 
tution of 1954 Yu-Nan CHANG ( 
The Social Sciences in the Study of Politics Robert E. AGGER 
The Nonsense Fight over Scientific Method: A Plea for 
Peace James W. PROTHRO 
Published by the SOUTHERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION J 
In co-operation with THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Subscription price: $5 annually 


($5.50 outside continental U.S.) 


Please address all subscription correspondence to: 
Office of the Managing Editor, 204 Peabody Hall, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida, U.S.A. 
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POLITICO 


RIVISTA DI 
SCIENZE POLITICHE 


DIRETTA DA 


BRUNO LEONI 


SETTEMBRE 1956 


J. Meynaup - II Poujadismo. 
M. OrTOLAN! - Orientamenti della geografia politica. 


G. Borsa - Il ritorno dell’influenza sovietica in Estremo Oriente e 
le responsabilita di Roosevelt attraverso i documenti e le testi- 
monianze americane. 


S. F. Romano - Origini e carattere della « mafia » siciliana. 


NOTE E DISCUSSIONI 
— Che cosa é la filosofia politica (L. Strauss). 
— Il fenomeno del lavoro femminile e gli atteggiamenti della popolazione in una 
piccola citta industriale (A. 
— Recenti studi storico-politici (M. Albertini). 
— L’accordo del 20 marzo 1956 e Vindipendenza della Tunisia (R. Rainero). 
ATTIVITA DEGLI ISTITUTI 


Conversazione del prof. Leoni sulle facolta di scienze politiche. 


RECENSIONI E SEGNALAZIONI 
(Sono recensiti libri di: J. P. Mayer, J. Bowle, C. Rossister, A. F. Pribram’ 
L. Lenti, P. Calvocoressi, L. Caiani, Cisl, J. I. McCloy, D. Perkins, 
G. Negriet al., G. Salvemini, F. Catalano, P. Alatri, D. Dolci, L. Preti, etc.). 
ANNO XXI N. 2 


Abbonamento annuale per |’Estero : 2.500 lire. 


ISTITUTO DI SCIENZE POLITICHE 
UNIVERSITA DI PAVIA — PAVIA (ITALIA) 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


VoL. XLVI SEPTEMBER 1956 NUMBER 4 
Articles 
Liquidity Preference and Loanable Funds Theories S. C. TsIANG 
Interest Inelasticity of Investment Demand W. H. WHITE 
On the Effectiveness of Monetary Policy W. L. SmitTH 
The Stability of Growth Models Diran BoDENHORN 
Lewis on Economic Growth (A Review Article) P. T. BAUER 
Communications 
Program of the American Economic Association D. R. FusFe_tp 
Comments J. D. Brack and 
E. E. Witte 
Obsolescence and Technological Change: 
Comment D. F. Gorpon 
Reply Marvin FRANKEL 
Wage Guarantees of Railroad Employees: 
Comment S. H. UNTERBERGER 
Reply M. A. Horowi11z 
Agriculture in the Nation’s Economy: : 
Comment L. H. KEyYSERLING 
Reply J. D. Brack 
Technological Change and Aggregate Demand Robert EISNER 


The American Economic Review, a quarterly, is the official publication of the American Economic 
Association and is sent to all members. The annual dues are six dollars. Address editorial 
communications to Dr. Bernard F. Haley, Editor, American Economic Review, Stanford University, 
Room 220, Stanford, California; for information concerning other publications and activities of 
the Association, communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James Washington Bell, American 
Economic Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Send for information booklet. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


GENERAL SECRETARIAT 


PUBLICATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


CIENCIAS SOCIALES, Quarterly, 96-page periodical featuring original articles, abstracts, critical 
reviews, bibliography and news in the fields of anthropology, sociology, human geography and social 
psychology. Per copy U.S.$0.25. 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 
Guta para la clasificacién de los datos culturales. (1954, 284 pp.) U.S.f$1.00. Spanish adaptation of 
the Outline of Cultural Materials by G. P. Murdock, pertaining to the Human Relations Area Files. 
Teoria y practica del estudio de dreas (1955, 86 pp.) U.S.$0.50. Spanish adaptation of Area Research: 
Theory and Practice, by J. H. Steward, published by the Social Science Research Council of the U.S.A. 

MONOGRAPH SERIES 
Irrigation Civilizations: A Comparative Study. (1955, 78 pp.) U.S.f0.50. Report of a symposium, 
by J. H. Steward, K. A. Wittfogel and others. Spanish version also available. 

La sociologia en los Estados Unidos: 1900-1950. (1953, 85 pp.) U.S.$0.30. By L. L. Bernard. 

DIRECTORIES 

Guta de instituciones y sociedades en el campo de las ciencias sociales : 
Part I: United States (1952, rev. edition, 77 pp.) U.S.$0.20. 
Part II: Latin America (1954, rev. edition, 184 pp.) U.S.f$0.20. 
Directorio de publicaciones periddicas en el campo de las ciencias sociales: 
Part I: Latin America (1955, 83 pp.) U.S.$o.20. 
General catalogue of publications in English, French, Spanish and Portuguese dealing with Latin 
American affairs available upon request. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION, General Secretariat, 
Organization of American States—Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 
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BER Vous vous intéressez 
aux problémes des relations internationales ? 
IORN Vous ne pouvez, dés lors, 


manquer de lire réguliérement 


CHRONIQUE 
sa DE POLITIQUE 
ETRANGERE 


Revue bimestrielle 


Le numéro de novembre 1956 sera consacré entiérement a la question 
sarroise : le référendum, les élections législatives, le Tribunal inter- 
national, 


ial CONDITIONS D’ABONNEMENT : 


Belgique et grand-duché de Luxembourg : 250 fr. belges, 4 verser 
au C. C. P. 289.33 de I’Institut des relations internationales, 
A. 88, avenue de la Couronne, Bruxelles. Etranger : 280 fr. belges. Vente 
: 50 fr. belges. 


La Chronique de politique étrangére a pour but de décrire d’une 
maniére objective les grands événements internationaux et de 
mettre 4 la disposition de ses lecteurs les principaux textes qui 
doivent leur permettre d’étudier et de juger la situation inter- 
nationale. 
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BIOTYPOLOGIE 


BULLETIN TRIMESTRIEL DE LA SOCIETE DE BIOTYPOLOGIE 


FONDEE EN 1932 


La revue (17 volumes publiés) est consacrée a la biométrie, particuliérement a 
la biométrie humaine, a4 la psychologie différentielle, notamment dans leurs 
relations avec le milieu. Une place importante est réservée 4 la croissance, au 
vieillissement, aux variations sexuelles, aux caractéristiques des divers groupes 
humains, professionnels ou sociaux, ainsi qu’a la recherche des relations entre 
plusieurs catégories de variables anthropologiques, biologiques, psychologiques 
et sociales : cette derniére recherche constitue le trait méthodologique sur 
lequel insistent les travaux de l’Ecole de Paris publiés dans la revue. 


Depuis sa fondation Biotypologie a publié, entre autres, des articles originaux 
de : G. F. Benedict (Etats-Unis), C. Burt (Grande-Bretagne), G. Darmois 
(France), R. Dujarric de la Riviére (France), A. Fessard (France), F. Frassetto 
(Italie), R. A. Fisher (Grande-Bretagne), H. Laugier (France), R. Pearl 
(Etats-Unis), H. Piéron (France), E. Schreider (France), Ch. Spearman 
(Grande-Bretagne), G. Teissier (France), G. Viola (Italie), D. Weinberg 
(France). 


ABONNEMENT : France : 800 fr. Autres pays : 1.000 fr. 


41, rue Gay-Lussac, PARIS-5°. C. C. P. : 668.80 PARIS. 


THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Australian Institute of Political Science, an educational and research 
organization, was founded in 1932 to encourage and assist in the scientific approach 
to the political, economic and social problems of Australia. This it does by means 
of annual SUMMER SCHOOLS and WINTER FORUMS and by the publication 
of THE AUSTRALIAN QUARTERLY, in which many aspects of Australian life and 
its present-day problems are dealt with by qualified speakers and writers. Special 
courses of lectures in local centres are arranged upon request. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP of the Institute (including copy of THE AUSTRALIAN 
QUARTERLY) is open to all at £1 per annum. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS OF SUMMER AND WINTER SCHOOLS 


EDUCATING A DEMOCRACY (1936) TAXATION POLICY (1953) 

A WHITE AUSTRALIA? (1947) A—TASK 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN AUS- 
TRALIA (1947) AUSTRALIA’S POWER RESOUR- 


CES (1955) 
FEDERALISM IN AUSTRALIA (1949) LIBERTY. in AUSTRALIA (1955) 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AT NEW STATES FOR A LIA 
THE CROSSROADS (1952) 
THE AUSTRALIAN POLITICAL AUST IA’S TRANSPORT CRISIS 
PARTY SYSTEM (1953) (1956) 


THE AUSTRALIAN QUARTERLY 
Published March, June, September and December 


Rural Bank Building, 34 Elizabeth Street, Sydney. Tel.: BW 9544 
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Subscribe to the 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SCIENCES 


Published by the 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
205, rue Belliard, Brussels 


@ This quarterly, established in 1928, comprises an annual total of 
some 1,000 pages. 
@ The leading articles, all written by well-known authorities, describe 
new ideas in the field of administrative doctrine and practice in the 
several countries. 


@ The ‘Movement of ideas and facts’ comprises original information on 
present administrative problems, the solutions considered and the 
experience accumulated in the process of implementing them. 


@ In addition, since 1950 a directory of administrative organization 
is published under the form of removable sheets. This section enjoys 
ever-increasing attention from most specialists. 


@ The bibliographical section comprises reviews of the outstanding 
ublications throughout the world in the field of administrative science. 
inally, the ‘Chronicle of the Institute’ describes the activity of the 
Institute, and gives information on international life. 


Subscription: Belgium: B.Frs. 350. 
Other countries: B.Frs. 375 (or $7.50). 


Important : Joint subscriptions to the Review and Progress in Public 
Administration (bi-monthly): 


Belgium: B.Frs 450. 
Other countries: B.Frs. 475 or $9.50 
edition). 
-Frs. 525 or $10.50 
(air mail edition). 


For subscription, please write to: 

The International Institute of Administrative Sciences, 

205, rue Belliard, Brussels. 

Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Il. 
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REVISTA MEXICANA 
DE SOCIOLOGIA 


Publicada por el Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales 
de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México 


| 
Director: Dr. Lucio Mendieta y Nujiez. | 


Se publica un ejemplar cada cuatro meses; 

contiene colaboraciones inéditas de los mas 

prestigiados socidlogos latinoamericanos, 
norteamericanos y europeos 


Precio del ejemplar suelto: $ .50 | 
Precio de la suscripcién anual: $1.50 | 


Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales de la Universidad Nacional | 
Auténoma de México, Ciudad Universitaria, Edificio de Humanidades, 
5.° piso, Villa A. Obregén 20, México D. F. 


PAKISTAN 
HORIZON 


Published quarterly by the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, 
Karachi-1 


Contents of the September 1956 issue 


Economic Reconstruction of China Qutubuddin Aziz | 


New Egypt and the West Mohammed Ahsen CuHaupHRI 
Some Problems of the East I. H. Quresut | 
Looking at the Soviet Union M. A. KuuHro | 
Notes : 


Pakistan and Unesco 
Regional Alliances, ‘Panch Shila’ and Bandung 


Book Reviews 
Chronology 
Annual Subscription : $2.80 or 20s. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 


AFFAIRS 


The Quarterly Journal of the Hansard Society for Parliamentary 
Government 


SOME RECENT ARTICLES 


The Office of Lord Chancellor The Rt. Hon. The Viscount 
Kilmuir, G. C. V. O., Lord 


High Chancellor of Great 
Britain 
The Development of Parliamen- 
tary Institutions in Germany 
since 1945 Konrad Adenauer 
Parliamentary Government in Ita- 
ly today Roy Pryce 
Dail Eireann David Hogan 
The Legislative Reference Ser- 
vice of Congress George B. Galloway 
Parliament and the Press A. E. Musson 
Parliamentary Democracy and 
Poll Democracy David Mitrany 
The Public Philosophy John H. MacCallum Scott 
The Politics of Admission to 
Statehood in America John S. Harris 
The Making of the Union of 
South Africa W. F. Gutteridge 
The Growth of Parliamentary 
Government in India, 1919- 
1950 D. N. Banerjee 


Book Reviews and Correspondence 


Single copies 7/6. Annual subscription 30s. 


Published by 


THE HANSARD SOCETY FOR PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


39 MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.1 
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L’année politique 
et économique 


publie des études de haute tenue scientifique sur les 
grands problémes de politique francaise et de politique 
internationale. 

Indépendante de tous groupements politiques ou autres, 
D’année — et économique a pour seule ambition de dire 
ce qu’elle croit vrai. 


Directeur : BERNARD LAVERGNE, professeur @ la Faculté 
de droit de Paris. 


La revue parait tous les deux mois. 


ABONNEMENT ANNUEL : FRANCE et UNION FRANGAISE : 1.500 francs. 
TRANGER : 1.800 francs. 


CHAQUE FASCICULE : 400 francs. 
Envoi sur demande d’un spécimen gratuit. 


ADMINISTRATION : 19, QUAI DE BOURBON, PARIS-4¢. 


THE EASTERN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO GENERAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
EDITED BY PROFESSORS D. N. MAJUMDAR AND C. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Second and third issues of 1955-56 (double number) carry articles by 
S. Hofstra, C. von Furer-Haimendorf, N. S. Reddy, D. H. Kopper, 
K. Pakrasi and B. K. Verma. 


Besides, there are the usual features: Notes and Comments, Corres- 
pondence, Research News and Views, and Reviews. 


Subscription: $3, £1, or Rs.10 per volume. 


Available from: 


The Secretary, 

Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, U.P. 
Department of Anthropology, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow, India. 
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PARAIT TOUS LES TROIS MOIS 


UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES 
INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY 


Revue de l'Institut 
de sociologie 


PUBLIEE AVEC LE CONCOURS 
DE LA FONDATION UNIVERSITAIRE DE BELGIQUE 


La Revue de I’ Institut de sociologie parait depuis 1920, époque a laquelle 
elle remplaga le Bulletin de l'Institut de sociologie Solvay (Archives 
sociologiques), qu’éditait l’institut depuis 1911. 


La Revue de I’ Institut de sociologie est ouverte 4 toutes les disciplines 
ressortissant aux sciences sociales. 


SOMMAIRE DU DERNIER NUMERO : 


J. Meynaup, Un essai d’interprétation du mouvement Poujade. 

A. DorsinFanc-Smets, Adoption et refus d’éléments de culture. 

G. Lancrop, L’ceuvre juridique et philosophique de Léon Petrazycki, 
(Essai d’introduction analytique). 

A. Garpeptev, Elections communales et majorité absolue. 

Chronique du mouvement scientifique. 

Informations. 

Bibliographie. 


ABONNEMENT ANNUEL : Belgique : 400 fr. belges. 
Etranger : 450 fr. belges. 


LE NUMERO : 125 fr. belges. 


EDITIONS DE LA LIBRAIRIE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 


7, rue du Luxembourg, Bruxelles 
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THE MIDDLE EAST, 
OIL AND THE GREAT POWERS 


by BENJAMIN SHWADRAN 


In this striking portrayal of a half century of rivalry for oil concessions, THE MIDDLE 
East, Or AND THE GREAT PowERs vividly describes the impact of petroleum upon 
the countries of the Middle East. Here is the full story—development; produc- 
tion; pipelines, terminals, refineries and their utilization; and the relationship of 
Middle Eastern oil resources to world supply. A feature of the book is its discus- 
sion of the background of the recent oil discovery in Israel. 


Dr. Shwadran is editor of Middle Eastern Affairs, the only American monthly 
devoted to the Middle East. 


THe Mipp.e East, Ol AND THE GREAT POWERS, now in its second printing, is 
priced at $7. Subscribers to Middle Eastern Affairs can order the book at the 
special price of $5.50. New subscribers may obtain a year’s subscription to Middle 
Eastern Affairs (foreign subscription $3.50) and THE Mmp East, AND THE 
Great Powers at the combined price of $9. 


Address : Circulation Department, Middle Eastern Affairs, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


VoL. 8, No. 2 SEPTEMBER 1956 


CONTENTS 


The Resurrection of Asia and the Role of 
the Commonwealth (a Collins lecture 


o- in Victoria University College, 
y 1956) ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


Twenty Years of Compulsory Unionism R. M. Martin 
Mr. L. S. Amery and the Commonwealth W. F. GuTrEeripGE 


Labour Candidates for the New Zealand 
House of Representatives, 1890-1916 


Part III : 1902-1908 NorMAN D. STEVENS 
The Distribution of Power within British 
Parties K. J. Scorr 


Subscription 10s. sterling (post free) for 4 issues (published twice yearly) to The 
Bu;iness Manager, Political Science, P.O. Box 196, Wellington, New Zealand 
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KYKLOS 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW FOR SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Vol. EX, 1956, Fasc. 4 
The Terms-of-Trade Effects of Devaluation upon Real 


Income and the Balance of Trade Fritz Machlup 
A New Economic History of England and the Task of the 

Economic Historian W. H. B. Court 
Nouveaux aspects de la théorie des prix et de la pro- 

duction M. F. Capet 
A Generalization of the Foreign Trade Multiplier Hans Brems 
Fiktiver Zentralismus in den Grossunternehmungen Hans Paul Bahrdt 
Theories of Controlled Capitalism Arthur Schweitzer 
Le probléme de l’union économique : |’expérience belgo- 

luxembourgeoise Fernand Baudhuin 


Book Reviews — Titles of New Books 


All articles are followed by a summary in —— French and German. 
Published quarterly. Annual subscription Sw.Fr.26.00 ($6). 

Les articles sont suivis de résumés en frangais, en anglais et en allemand. 
Revue trimestrielle. Prix de l’abonnement annuel : 26 fr. suisses. 

Order from the publisher : 


Pour les abonnements, s’adresser a 1’éditeur : 
Kyklos-Verlag, Postfach 610, Basel 2 (Switzerland/Suisse). 


Civilisations 


Summary of nos. 3 and 4 of 1956 


Articles on General Programmes for Economic and Social Development : Belgian Congo 
(Jacques Lefebvre), British East Africa (Th A. K dy), French Cameroon 
(Pierre Bouchart), Portuguese Africa (F. Meireles Guerra), Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
(Philip Mason), and two general contributions on the F. I. D. E. S. (Gaston Leduc) 
and the British Colonial Development and Welfare Fund (Rt. Hon. Arthur Creech 
Jones) 

Annual surveys of cultural and social developments in Belgian, British, French, Portu- 
guese Africa, Somalia under Italian trusteeship, the Union of South Africa, Ceylon, 
India, Latin America. 


A review of books received. 
Annual subscription : $5 or equivalent in other currencies or in Unesco coupons 


Published by the INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DIFFERING. CIVILIZATIONS, 
11, boul evard de Waterloo, Brussels, Belgium 
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The best way to KEEP UP WITH ANTHROPOLOGY... 
is to read the new and enlarged 


AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 


You are invited to join the American Anthropological Association. 
For the anaual dues of $3.50 (institutions $12) you get 


@ 6 issues of the American Anthropologist, at least 160 pages each 
@ 5 issues of the Bulletin of the Association 
@ Memoirs as issued 


@ The privilege of buying many books at large discounts—many 
mem save more than their annual dues! 


Write to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, American 
Anthropological Association, Logan Museum, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Enclose check for $8.50 to begin membership 
at once. 


Dinamica 
Social 


DinAmica publication du 
Centro de Estudios Econémico-Sociales 
(Centre d’études économiques et 
sociales), parait mensuellement en 
espagnol et en italien 4 Buenos Aires, 
calle Libertad 1050. 


DinAmica SociaL, qui est entrée en septembre 1956 dans sa septiéme année 
d’existence, est devenue depuis peu une revue largement illustrée, avec 
une section de caractére technique, industriel et saientifique, 4 cété de 
ses pages politiques et littéraires habituelles. 

Dans cette nouvelle section ont été jusqu’a maintenant présentées de 
grandes entreprises industrielles comme Pirelli, Fiat, Cinzano, Italmar, 
Celulosa Argentina, Lepetit, etc. 
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RIVISTA INTERNAZIONALE 


DI SCIENZE SOCIALI 


PUBBLICATA A CURA 
DELL’UNIVERSITA CATTOLICA DEL SACRO CUORE 


Vou. XXVII-Fasc. V SETTEMBRE-OTTOBRE 1956 


SOMMARIO 
F. Vito, Pensiero economico, attivita economica ed ordine morale. 


L. Pasinetti, Gli indicatori congiunturali dell’ « Ifo Institut » di monaco e le 
previsioni economiche. 


L. Frey, La manovra delle riserve obbligatorie come metodo della politica del 
credito. 


A. ArpDI60, Risultati elettorali e riforma agraria. 


Abbonamento annuo: per (Italia, L. 1.500; per Estero, L.3.500 ovvero $6 
o Pequivalente in valuta estera 


Redazione e Amministrazione: MILANO, piazza S. Ambrogio 9 


TRAVAIL SOCIAL 


La Fédération frangaise des travailleurs sociaux, lieu de rencontre de leurs 

nombreuses associations professionnelles, outre ses diverses activités, 

réunions d’études, etc., fait paraitre une revue qui se trouve donc étre 

V’expression de l’ensemble des travailleurs sociaux et refléte ainsi leur vie 
et leurs préoccupations, leurs réalisations et leurs espoirs. 


Au sommaire du 1° trimestre 1956: Au sommaire du 2¢ trimestre 1956: 


Récupération fonctionnelle et réadaptation 
professionnelle. 


Dans le cas de lésions du cceur ou des vais- 

Editorial, par le Dt J. A. Huet. seaux, d’accidents oculaires, de surdité 

Introduction générale, par André Suec- Professionnelle, de bralures, de trauma- 

FRIED, de l’Académie francaise. tismes rachidiens, d’amputations des 

Réponses de : Marie-Louise TOURNIER membres supérieurs, de rhumatismes, 

R. P. REY-HERME d’alcoolisme, par: Suzanne Foucng, les 

Georges LASSERRE professeurs BizeE et D. Leroy et les 

Alain GrraRD D* C. BERtI10z, J. F. Buvat, D. G. DiEcK- 

Georges FRIEDMANN MANN, J. et P. DuCROQUET, A. Favory, 
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INTERESSEZ - VOUS 
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Votre paix aussi est en jeu dans les événements internationaux. 
Si vous voulez avoir une documentation compléte et objective sur 
la politique étrangére, lisez notre hebdomadaire 
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American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU 


»Als ich im Herbst 74’, schrieb Theodor Fontane, ,,in Rom war, 
stand im Schaufenster eines Buchladens ein gutaussehendes 
Heft, zu dem es mich geheimnisvoll hinzog, und da las ich denn 
Deutsche Rundschau herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg... 
,Das wird etwas’, klang es sofort in mir. Und es ist etwas 
geworden, zur Freude aller Welt..." 
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U.S. Government Documents on Germany 
(Aktuelle Bibliographien des Europa-Archivs, Vol. 12) 
By Robert W. MitLER, Wayne University, Detroit 
This annotated bibliography presents the complete bulk of documentary material 
concerning Germany issued in theUnited States during the last phase of World War II, 


during the period of military occupation of Germany, and after the formation of both 
the Federal Republic and the Democratic Republic (Soviet Zone) of Germany. 
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Recent Publications of 
THE INDIAN COUNCIL OF WORLD AFFAIRS New Delhi. 


1. THE TEMPER OF PEACE 
Edited by S. L. Poplai. 96 pages, Rs.4/- 
This volume contains select documents indicating the growth of a “Temper 
of Peace’ in Asia and the West. 


2. THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE 
by A. Appadorai. 32 pages, Rs.1/8/- 
This book by Dr. A. Appadorai, who was on the joint Secretariat of the 
Bandung Conference, gives the background of the Conference and an analysis 
of its decisions. 


3. THE GOA PROBLEM 


by A. D. Maniand Pundalik Gaitonde. 32 pages, Rs.1/8/- 
This volume contains the Goan view and the Indian views of the Goa Problem. 


4. THE UNITED NATIONS 
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This volume contains the text of the address to the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, delivered by the U.N. Secretary-General. 
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THE ALGERIAN REVOLT: SOME UNDERLYING FACTORS 
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